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Visit Our Booth D-55, National Restaurant Show, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
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BOLTA TEMPO-TRAYS* 


WORLD'S FIRST 
DESIGNER TRAYS! 
BOLTA quality with a dash of 


fashion! Created by world's 
leading designers, they are P , 
available in 34 beautiful color- 
and-pattern combinations! 
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De || BOLTABEST 
ti . i super. 
BOLTABILT BOLTA CORK TRAYS ice , STRENGTH 
THE ALL-TIME FAVORITE NON-SKID, CORK-TOP TRAYS ‘ « > IN COLOR 
60% of the plastic trays used Cuts down breakage and noise. | § ON Exclusive 17- 
in Amesicn ore BOLTADT Durable non-skid surface grips |. © % . layer lamination 
trays. Smooth-finish plastic with dishes and glassware ...makes | on aA adds years of 
exceptional durability cuts re- serving safer and easier. bie +s colorful use. At- 
placement costs. oA), WAS ° ‘ ¢ tractive linen, 
FS ssa **,%, Sa pearl and silhou- 
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Here are trays that enhance every meal, 
every decor... trays that combine finest 
construction qualities with lasting beauty and wear! 
BOLTA TRAYS are impervious to cigarette 
burns and food acids . . . withstand abuse and normal dishwashing 
temperatures. Lightweight and non-clattering, they ° 
will not warp, split or stain. . . wipe clean 
to a gleaming surface! 
° 
BOLTALITE 


GENERAL 


BOLTA PRODUCT 
LAWRENCE, MASS 


PLASTICS 





"Designed 


THE ROYALTY OF TRAYS 
Toughest trays on the mar- 
ket! Made of rugged hard 
rubber, with handsome ma- 
hogany finish. Won't clatter 
when stacked of dropped. 


THE GENERAL YORE G& RUBBER COMPANY 


S DIVISION 
ACHUSETTS 
Schiffer Prints 


for the STIMULUS collection of 


Specify Boltaflex for booths and furniture, Bolta Wall for interiors. 





THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION’ Ss FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 
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JOHN HANS GRAHAM & ASSOCIATES 
architects 

K LUCKHUBN, COBB & MecDAVID 
mechanical engineers 

TAYLOR CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
general contractor 

CLARENCE COSTON, INC. 
plumbing contractor 

COPLAN PIPE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
plumbing wholesaler 
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“HN ADVENTURE IN ELEGANCE 


@ On the lush tropical site of Florida’s former Royal allow utmost enjoyment of the splendid views and 


Poinciana, for 40 years famed as the great socialite matchless climate. The two building wings curve to- 
hotel, now stands the recently opened multi-million ward the shore, encircling a giant pool and gay cab- 
dollar resort apartment hotel—Palm Beach Towers. anas. The featured center of social activities is the 
Its six stories contain 273 luxurious apartments hay- magnificent Poinciana Room, for cocktails, dining 
ing 1449 magnificently furnished and air-conditioned and dancing. As are thousands of other fine buildings, 
rooms. The suites are spacious, airy and delightfully the new Palm Beach Towers is completely equipped 


livable. Balconies and loggias provide privacy yet with sLoAN Flush vVaLvEs—most favored of all. 
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JA 
SLOAN J tutte VALVES RY 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY = 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO °¢ ILLINOIS a. 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLtoan Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 
better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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JOHNSON DUAL THERMOSTATS 


PROVIDE ECONOMICAL 
DAY-NIGHT TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Like so many informed school planners, designers of the Lock- 
port Senior High School*, Lockport, New York, provided a 
Johnson Pneumatic Control System with Johnson Dual Ther- 
mostats for day-night individual room temperature control. 
With Johnson Dual Thermostats located on the wall of each 
classroom, the Lockport school makes up-to-date provisions 
for maintaining student comfort and alertness and, at the 
same time, has the means for economical nighttime heating 
during after-hours activities. 

During regular school hours, the Dual Thermostats insure 
precision regulation of both heat and ventilation according to 
the exact needs of each room. At other times, thermostats 
are indexed to operate at low, economy temperatures. If any 
room continues in use, simply pushing the button on the Dual 
Thermostat restores that room to normal daytime occupancy 
temperature without affecting the economy settings of other 
thermostats in the building. Fuel savings quickly pay for the 
entire cost of the control system in a busy school. 

When you build or modernize, be sure you get these andthe [& 
many other comfort and fuel-saving advantages of a Johnson *Lockport Senior High School, Lockport, New York. 
Pneumatic Control System. An engineer from a nearby Johnson Schmill and Hoffmeyer, architects, Buffalo; Beman 
branch office will gladly show you, your architect or consulting eee ee ee 
engineer how Johnson can answer all your temperature control AC Seas Ek, eda! colbace haan 
needs. Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON ») CONTROL 


SINCE 1885 
PLANNING MANUFACTURING INSTALLING 
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Curriculum guides for every grade and 
department in the schools of Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., comprise a total of 453 
pages, almost entirely the work of 
faculty members. On page 48, FRED 
P. DAVENPORT tells how the guides 
were developed and the results of their 
hel i Gacciean formulation. Mr. Davenport is assist- 
ant to the superintendent in charge of 
instruction at Wyandotte. He has taught and held admin- 
istrative positions in Hazel Park and St. Clair Shores, Mich., 


and Eastland, Tex 


Summer kindergarten is much better 
than no kindergarten, and in Oak Lawn, 
Ill., summer session for small fry has 
its own advantages, according to Supt 
JAMES M. HANNUM (>). 51). Before 
going to Oak Lawn in 1952, Mr. Han- 


num was superintendent of an ele- 


— 


ace ig naa mentary district in Skokie, Ill, and 


taught in Zion, Ill. With a three and 
a half year break for military service, during which he 
served as a flight instructor, Mr. Hannum spent a number 
of years in Oklahoma systems serving variously as teacher, 


teaching principal, and county superintendent. 


Behind panicky accusations and loosely interpreted statistics 
lie the facts about teacher supply and demand in the fields 
of science and mathematics. While the picture given by 
RAY ( 75 is not reassuring, it is not so 
black Maul 


assistant director of the research division of the National 


MAUL on page 
as some would have us believe. Dr. is an 
Education Association, and for many years has conducted 
for the association studies related to teacher supply. Since 
1952, he has also conducted annual studies in the general 
area of higher education. Before joining the N.E.A. in 
1947, Dr. Maul was dean of State Teachers College at 
Emporia, Kan. 


“The good motion picture is a tempta- 
tion to learning,’ says GEORGE D. 
STODDARD. 
notes, “There are even standard ways 


On the other hand, he 


to bore people, and the instructional 
film may be suspect” (p. 102). Dr. 
dean of the school of 

education at New York University 

and has been associated with N.Y.U. 
since 1953, with the exception of a brief period as educa- 
tional consultant to Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. He 
was president of the University of Illinois from 1946 to 


Stoddard is 


George D. Stoddard 


Before that time he was commissioner of educa- 


1953. 
tion for the state of New York, and earlier served as head 
of the psychology department and then dean of the gradu- 


ate school at the University of lowa. 


“Is there any other profession in which 
this is not required?” The superintend- 
ent was talking about internships for 
administrators; his ideas and those of 
62 other superintendents and princi 
pals on types and varieties of intern 
ships are reported by ADOLPH UNRUH 
(p. 63). Dr. Unruh has been associ- Adolph Unruh 
ate professor of education at Wash- 

ington University in St. Louis since 1948. He has also 
taught at the University of Colorado and served as dean 
of Chanute Junior College, Chanute, Kan. Dr. Unruh 
started his career in the rural schools of Kansas and held 
two superintendencies in that state before becoming a high 


school principal in Wichita, Kan. 


THOMAS D. BAILEY, superintendent 
of public instruction for Florida, af- 
firms the need for community college 
programs in his state—and presents 
an analysis of the distinctive contribu- 
tion of the local community college 
which has application beyond Florida’s 
borders (p. 58). Early in his career, 
Dr. Bailey was principal in two South 
Carolina systems, and then served as supervising principal 
in De Funiak Springs, Ocala and Tampa, Fla. He is a 
former president of the Council of State School Officers and 
of the Florida Education Association. 


Thomas D. Bailey 


Standard specifications yielded seven 
new school lunchrooms at minimum 
cost in Mansfield, Ohio. On page 110, 
FRANCES B. HyPEs, director of school 
lunchrooms in Mansfield, describes the 
layout and equipment which, with 
minor alterations, were suitable for 
multischool installation. Twenty-nine 
years ago, Mrs. Hypes started the lunch 
program at Mansfield with one senior high school cafeteria 
and a small lunch counter for faculty in a junior high 
school. Last year a million lunches were served in the 
town’s 15 schools, and lunchrooms for four new schools 
were installed. Mrs. Hypes, a past president of the Ameri- 
can School Food Service Association, was honored with 
the Margaret E. Prentice Award at the association’s annual 
meeting in 1956. 


Frances B. Hypes 
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Snithenafe TWOSOME 


with ‘COMPOUND SHIELDING” 
Very Shallow - 45° x 45° Shielding - Low Cost 


for two or four 4’ or 8’ lamps with “Compound Shielding”, Plastic Louvers, Ribbed Skytex 
or Flanged Polystyrene (impact resistant) 

To meet a real need in school and classroom lighting, this new unit provides the comfort of 45° x 45° 
shielding ina top-value, low-cost fluorescent unit. Because the unit is very shallow (only 32” deep) 
it is ideal for today's low ceilings. There is no dark center streak. The new Smithcraft Compound Shielding 
is a center strip of extruded Polystyrene with white steel baffles on either side . . . very interesting and 
good looking. Maintenance and installation of the TWOSOME are fast and simple making the unit an all 
around excellent, long-t term investment in good school lighting. 


ewe ee . the man from Srithenaft- 


He's able to talk ‘‘lighting’’ rather than ‘‘fixtures’’, because he 
has the experience that comes from heiping school adminis- 





trators and architects to cope with the intricacies of blueprints 
and budgets. Call him in to consult with you or your board at 
any time . . . whether the problem is that of lighting new schools 
or re-lighting existing classrooms. 

Smithcraft fluorescent lighting units are installed in thousands of schools, 


stores, factories, and other types of installations from coast to coast. Wherever 
good lighting is important, you'll find... 


wT on Ta SMITHCRAFT—‘‘AMERICA’S FINEST FLUORESCENT LIGHTING’’ 


Ms 


Corridor-Liter Mercury Sheraton 


PLEASE ATTACH TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD and mail to 


| Smithenalt- LIGHTING, CHELSEA 50, MASS. 


a Psd, 
TO isto ann ON 
0 SE a ee 


C) Please send me the monthly publication, ‘‘Light Side of the News’, so that | can keep in touch 
with the latest trends in lighting. 
Cj Please send me the ‘‘TWOSOME” Folder and catalog sheets. 


C) Please send me the complete SMITHCRAFT CATALOG, containing data on America’s Finest 
Fluorescent Equipment. 


EI GH eNO 


CHELSEA 50. MASSACHUSETTS 








THE ADMINISTRATOR'S 


Spring days don’t bring “Sneak Days” 
. Federal aid is part of the picture 


costs too much 


. . College just 





By CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of school administration, University of Colorado 


“Sneak Day” has been modern- 
ized. One of the signs of spring is 
that age-old affliction known as the 
wanderlust. Even we settled, stodgy 
middle-aged feel a stirring in our 
veins and lapse into fanciful thoughts 
of far away places, wishing we were 
foot-loose enough to “get away from 
it all” for a while. High school pupils 
are hit even harder, and they do some- 
thing about it, usually by playing 
hooky and observing “Sneak Day.” 

But among the least defensible 
school traditions, sneak day for seniors 
is rapidly disappearing from the edu- 
cational scene, and the sooner it’s 
wiped out the better. Handed down 
from the dreary Victorian era more or 
less in unconscious revolt against the 
idea that the schoolroom is the sole 
situs of all learning experience, it is 
giving way to two far more sensible 
and worth while activities. These are 
the senior trip and what is widely 
known as the “travelcade,” although 
a variety of names is used. 

Schools in the U.S. have always 
exploited field trips and excursions of 
all sorts much less than is the rule in 
western Europe. The great distances 
that characterize vast expanses of our 
country are one important reason for 
this, and the expense of travel is an- 
other. Probably equally important are 
the lack of imagination on the part 
of school people, their unwillingness 
to take the time and trouble, and the 
partially unfounded conviction that 
American kids all travel a lot anyway. 

The senior trip is a regular feature 
of year-end activities in hundreds of 
schools. It ranges from a one-day or 
two-day trip to the state capital or to 
a major city of varied attractions to 
an extended tour of two or three weeks 
covering several thousand miles. Care- 
fully planned well in advance and 
supervised by teachers and parents, the 
senior trip is a culminating activity 


that will never be forgotten (by either 
the pupils or the chaperones, I guess). 
For many boys and girls it is the first 
major travel venture. Compared with 
the umsupervised sneak day it has 
everything to commend it. 

The travelcade is somewhat differ- 
ent and is managed in various ways. 
Essentially it is an exchange program 
between two schools in different parts 
of the country. Groups of students 
visit for about a week in each other's 
towns, taking in the sights along the 
way and on side trips. The trip is 
usually scheduled during late March 
or in April. A school in the Midwest 
will exchange with one in the East, 
one in the South with one in the 
Mountain States, and so on. 

In numerous small high schools 
every pupil can participate at some 
time in a travelcade. In larger schools, 
groups of 30 or 40 are selected by 
classmates according to criteria for- 
mulated by pupils and teachers. The 
travelcade is coming to be thought of 
as a good junior class activity on the 
theory that there will be desirable 
outcomes during the senior year, with 
a widening of horizons and progress 
toward maturity and sophistication. 

Members of the travelcade are 
given lodging and meals as guests in 
the homes of pupils in the host school. 
Transportation is ordinarily by char- 
tered bus. Financing is often done by 
various money raising activities, but 
in my opinion some school district 
support is legitimate for both the 
travelcade and the senior trip. No 
pupil should be excluded because of 
financial need if he can qualify. 


Higher education is too high. 
Recent reports indicate that only one- 
fifth of the highest ranking 10 per 
cent of graduating high school seniors 
enter college, and only half of the 
upper fourth plan a college career. 


At the same time there is a constant 
stream of reports that tuition is being 
substantially increased by colleges and 
universities, both tax supported and 
private institutions. An _ increasing 
number of endowed institutions are 
being forced to raise tuition to a 
thousand dollars or more per year. 
State institutions in many states, to 
make up inadequate legislative appro- 
priations, are also raising their rates, 
to approximately $200 for residents 
and between $500 and $600 for non- 
residents—plus room and board. 

Such data taken together mean that 
really drastic steps must be taken if 
we are to avoid pricing higher educa- 
tion out of the market. The nation’s 
well-being and progress are incaicula- 
bly impaired by our failure to capi- 
talize on the brainpower and talents 
of millions of the ablest young people. 

The cost of higher education must 
be kept within reasonable limits for 
students. Only two ways of any conse- 
quence are open: greater tax support 
and generous contributions to scholar- 
ship funds. Industry and business are 
beginning to appreciate the wisdom 
of making significant investments in 
human development through higher 
education, but there is still a huge 
void between funds available and total 
need of the students. 

In most of America’s cities and 
towns there is a reservoir of untapped 
private means that public school boards 
and administrators might go after. 
Individual gifts of from $100 to $1000 
for local scholarship awards would 
help many bright boys and girls who 
need aid, and the gifts would be tax 
deductible besides. There’s a lot of 
money in this country; the main prob- 
lem is to get it invested in people 
rather than in things, things, things. 

Public schools and state institutions, 
furthermore, should cooperate in their 
requests for legislative appropriations. 
Too often both go their own way, 
competing instead of joining forces 
in a common effort. 


Federal aid seems certain. Some 
30 years ago school finance experts 
were saying that it was only a ques- 
tion of time until federal aid for edu- 
cation would be forthcoming. Con- 
temporary leaders in this field are still 
saying it, but we do seem to be get- 
ting close to its realization. 

In fact we are so close that how 
federal aid shall be extended is sup- 
planting argument on whether it should 
be given at all. We may anticipate a 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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They concentrate best when temperature Is right 


a | 
“@> p (|WE p . Engineered QUALITY System 
of Unit Ventilator Control 


LIMITEM Thermostat has a 
Soctiviny. sod’ eaters provides utmost COMFORT at lowest cost for upkeep 
supply and exhaust valve 
which eliminates waste of 
compressed air. 








Make Teachers and Pupils in your new school enjoy healthful comfort 
Powers PNEUMATIC 
thermostats maintain 
t - : ‘ 
ile thoy nadine classroom comfort—accurate control of unit ventilator discharge temperature. 
daily checking or re- : 
adjusting. Power: 
made for low limit control of unit ventilators. Precise direct control holds 


assured by Powers control. It meets the most important requirement for 


LIMITEM Airstream Thermostat is the most accurate instrument 


temperature constant at the point desired without alternate drafts of hot or 


PACKLESS Control Valve cold air. It needs no auxiliary devices. 


Powers PACKLESS Control Valve gives better control due to reduced valve 
stem friction, eliminates steam or water leakage and banishes packing 


maintenance. Powers correct sizing of valves helps insure good control. 


POWERSTROKE Motor : , ; 
POWERSTROKE Damper Motor is compact, easy to install and maintain. 


T P . P 
+e Hesitation spring provides valve-damper sequence control... ! 





POWERS LIMITEM THERMOSTAT 
FOR MINIMUM DISCHARGE TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


’ planning a new school ask your architect or engineer to include a Powers 
engineered QUALITY system of control. You'll insure utmost comfort at 








lowest upkeep cost. 
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"UNIT HEATING ELEMENT 
For further information contact our nearest office 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS! Offices in chief cities in U.S.A., Canada and Mexico 














65 years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 
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Administrator's Clinic 
(Continued From Page 6) 


period during which an old legislative 
dodge will be given a big play: “I 
agree that there is a need, but I don’t 
like the method you propose.” 
Granted that the states can do 
more to finance schools, there is still 
a need for federal aid in our present 
economy. The federal government has 
only two alternatives if public educa- 
tion is not to remain the goat among 
all public services. It must either re- 
duce its tax take (which is probably 





merely academic), or it must pass 
some of it back to the states. So chin 
up! Remember that it took the tribes 
of Israel 40 years to reach the prom- 
ised land, 


READER OPINION 


Clarification on 
Evanston Merit Rating 


The superintendent of the township 
high school district at Evanston, IIL, 
points out that I should have distin- 
guished between the high school dis- 
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The Sico System can save you 
precious space and expense. 
Each of the 4 SICO units has 
been developed to answer a 
specific problem. All fulfill the 
Sico System’s major function of 
providing greater seating in 


1 SICO B-Y table-bench unit. Pro- 

vides the ultimate in multi-pur- 
pose flexibility. Permits area conversion 
in absolute minimum of time. 12 ft. 
length seats 20. 


Ss. SICO L-B table. Ideal for 
multi-purpose rooms regularly 


equipped with chairs. Flexible and ver- 
satile .. . serves many purposes in many 
places. Choice of lengths. 


How the Sico System can solve. 
your table-seating space problems 


.- now 4newly-styled S/CO models answer every 
need... offer you economy, flexibility, safety 


less area with increased con- 
venience and lower costs. All 
will give you important sav- 
ings for years to come because 
of their rugged structural qual- 
ity. All have been newly styled 
for the 1956-57 school year. 


2a. SICO Tip-Top table-bench 


unit. Serves confined multi- 
purpose areas, auxiliary rooms, hallways, 
etc. Stores flat or “nests”. Available 
lengths: 6 to 8 ft. Seating 10 to 14. 


G. SICO 1900 stationary table- 
Real effi- 


folding-bench unit. 
ciency for single-purpose areas. Benches 
fold for floor cleaning. Available lengths: 
6 to 8 ft. Seating 10 to 14. 


FREE! New booklet details the important savings provided by the Sico 
System. Fully illustrated, contains specifications for all SICO units. 


manufacturing company, inc. 
Dept. 201, 5215 Eden Ave. South, Minneapolis 24, Minn. 
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trict and the elementary school district 
in the article that I wrote for your 
February issue, “What Classroom 
Teachers Say About Merit Rating.” 
The high school district does have a 
schedule that has merit rating features 
in it. In my article I was referring 
to the elementary district-—-ROBERT 
A. SKAIFE, field representative, Na- 
tional Education Assoctation. 


In the following statement, provided 
in response to the editor's invstation, 
Supt. Michael summarizes briefly the 
merit rating features that are included 
in the high school salary schedule: 

There is a provision in our salary 
policies for recognition of a “superior 
and distinguished” classroom teacher. 
The increment is a maximum of $500. 
A classroom teacher is eligible for this 
recognition after he has obtained the 
maximum salary provided for either a 
bachelor or master degree teacher 
Each teacher is considered on the basis 
of his own merit and by the particular 
group of administrators and super- 
visors who work with him. A maxi- 
mum increment of $500 is the same 
as that given the chairman of any 
department in the school—L. S. 
MICHAEL, superintendent, Evanston 
Township High School. 


Two Superintendents 
Join TNS Advisory Board 

Kansas is now 
represented on the 
editorial advisory 
board of The Na- 
TION’S SCHOOLS 
by the superin- 
tendent at To- 
peka, Wendell 
Godwin. Supt. 
Godwin has been in Kansas since 
1943, having served eight years as 
superintendent at Hutchinson before 
going to Topeka in 1951. During that 
period, he has served in a number of 
offices for the Sunflower State. Cur- 
rently he is president of the Kansas 
Association of School Administrators. 
Recently he served as president of the 
Kansas Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers and also as president of the Kansas 
School Masters club. He also has been 
vice president of the Kansas State 
Teachers Association. 

As a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the A.A.S.A., he shares in 
the credit for improvement of the last 
two Atlantic City conventions. 

Mr. Godwin also brings to the mag- 
azine an understanding of schools and 


Wendell Godwin 
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THE HEAVENLY NEW VENETIAN 


eeeseeeee 


\ - Now—every school can have 
audio-visual perfection! 


Beautiful new Eastern’s Star is a revolution— 
and a revelation—in really complete closure. 
Its ingenious slats are S-shaped—double arc. 
They don't just touch, the way all other vene- 
tian slats do. They actually interlock—make 
full, firm contact—literally lock out light—pro- 
vide darkness to the maximum degree. 








Eastern’s Star belongs in every classroom for 
other good reasons, too. Its wider, stronger 
slats give 38% more visibility when open. Its 
double-arc contour diffuses light — softens it 
to remove glare. It beautifies the room with 
its flowing “one-piece” look — its decorator- 
inspired textured design—its soft, lovely colors. 


It simplifies cleaning—reduces maintenance to 
the bare minimum. Its moderate cost will pay 
for itself many times over. 


Get all the facts. Mail coupon below today. 








EASTERN MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. 

1601 Wicomico St., Baltimore 30, Md. 

Have your nearest franchised manufacturer supply me 
with full information on Eastern’s Star. 








Saori 
ADDRESS 
5, See 


lern Designed by Eastern Machine Products Co.— World's largest manufacturer of venetian blind 


machinery and processes—1601 Wicomico St. Baltimore, Md. Branches throughout U.S. and Canada 
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school problems of Indiana where, 
| prior to 1939, he was superintendent 
| at La Porte, principal of high schools 
at Mishawaka and at Peru, principal 
of the junior high school at La Porte, 
principal of schools at Fulton, and a 
teacher in the high school at Akron. 
Supt. Godwin was born in Mexico 
—lIndiana, that is—and received his 
A.B. DePauw University at 
Greencastle. His M.A. is from the 
University of Chicago. 


from 


* * * 


Ten .years as superintendent of 
schools at Cleveland has only served 
to emphasize the Mark C, Schinnerer 
grass-roots philosophy of school ad- 
ministration. 

As a new member of the editorial 


advisory board of The NATION'S 


HaMon U.S. Office of Education | 


\y 


Supt. Schinnerer at his desk 


SCHOOLS, Dr. Schinnerer brings to the 
magazine an understanding of virtually 
all of the problems of a larger school 
system, starting from his career as a 
teacher in the Thomas A. Edison 
School in Cleveland in 1923. Subse- 
quently he became assistant director 
of research, principal of two different 
junior high schools, director of adult 
education, assistant superintendent for 
junior high schools, and first assistant 
superintendent for elementary schools. 

Earlier he had been a teacher and 
principal in Rockville, Ind. 

Dr. Schinnerer has held chairman- 
ships and presidencies of many civic 
organizations in Cleveland and also 
has been a member of the executive 
committee of the American Council on 
Education. 

His Ph.D. is from Western Reserve 
University; his A.M. from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and his 
A.B. from Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute. 

Mark is a native of Riley, Ind., 
where he received both his elementary 
and high school education. 
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SAMSONITE CHAIRS 
HOLD 3200-POUND CAR! 


AS GOOD AS NEW! 


Here's one of the Samsonite 
chairs used in the test shown 
above. All its quality features are 
intact—still in perfect working 
order! Even the baked enamel 
finish remains unscratched 





IN ACTUAL TEST 


eoeeeeveeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Samsonite proves it is strongest 
folding chair for every use! 


The car you see here rested its full weight of 3200 pounds on 4 Samsonite 
all-steel folding chairs—but it couldn’t buckle them, couldn’t harm them at all! 
The Samsonite chairs stayed as strong and firm as ever! 


Chairs that can take this kind of treatment make the safest, most practical 
chairs for any use! But Samsonite is even more than the strongest chair— 
it’s the smartest, too! Designed in 10 beautiful decorator colors, Samsonite 
all-steel folding chairs brighten and enrich every room! 


Write for Samsonite’s new Institutional Seating Catalogue...today! 


Samsonite all-steel folding chairs 


in 10 decorator colors 


Shwayder Bros., tnc., Institutional Seating Division, Dept. NS-5, Detroit 29, Mich. Also makers of famous Samsonite Luggage, Classroom Furniture 
and Card Tables and Chairs for the Home. Also available in Canada through Samsonite of Canada Ltd. Queens Highway East, Stratford, Ontario 
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ROVING REPORTER 


Geographical Atmosphere in Cafeteria « Theater for Children a 


Success * Fun on a History Tour « Schools on Military Bases 





COUUUAHULAHOUODERGUENOOOOEOUELOREOUOEAOGUO NONE HORNA UOCAONOREONAOOOCHUOTONNGOOONEOOOONNE 


A GEOGRAPHY LESSON has re- 
sulted in a bright, sunny, relaxing 
atmosphere in the cafeteria of Russell 
Cave School, Fayette County, Kentucky. 

Fifth graders at the school began 
collecting “state” plates when they 
were studying the various states in 
this country. The collection became so 
interesting the youngsters decided to 
move it to the cafeteria so they could 
share their pleasure with others in the 
The next 
funds fer two china cabinets in which 
the plates could be kept. 


school. step was to raise 


The cabinets gave such a “homey” 
look to the room that other changes 
followed: The furniture 
arranged, window draperies were put 


was fre- 


up, Mother Goose figures were placed 
here and there on the walls, and plant- 
ers and what-not shelves were brought 
into the The next step, the 
children hope, is plate rails around 
the walls of the cafeteria. 

The cafeteria’s transformation was 
reported in Kentucky School Journal 
by Elizabeth Dennis, president of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 


room 


ENTERTAINMENT on a higher level 
was the goal of the Santa Monica 
Council of Parents and Teachers when 
it cooperated in planning a series of 
children’s plays to be produced by stu- 
dents of the Santa Monica City Col- 
lege drama department. 

Council tried to make other parents 
aware of the special privilege of hav- 
ing a children’s theater in the commu- 
nity and encouraged them to urge 
upon their children the importance of 
good theater manners. Many of the 
children had never seen a stage play; 
they arrived at the theater a little more 
dressed up than when going to a 
movie. No eating is allowed during 
the performances; all candy must be 
checked at the door. Many children 
forget to redeem their sweets and 
snacks after the play so absorbed are 
they in the stage action. 

The project is simplified by having 
the P.T.A. Council handle all usher- 
ing, ticket selling, and managing. Each 


12 


year members from the various schools 
alternate in these duties. Tickets are 
bought from the Santa Monica City 
College business office and are paid for 
in advance from parent-teacher funds. 
The money is returned to each school’s 
fund after the tickets are sold to the 
children. 

The theater is very popular with the 
children. One 8 year old boy saw 
nearly every performance of “I'd Rather 
Be a Horse.” When he had no ticket, 
he stationed himself near the door 
until someone had an extra one. 

Parents in Santa Monica feel very 
lucky to have the theater in operation, 
reports Mrs, Ruth Forncrook, writing 
in the California Journal of Elemen- 
tary Education. Mrs. Forncrook, writ- 
ing for the Santa Monica P.T.A., said 
many parents often express apprecia- 
tion to the council and to the college 
drama department for providing this 
experience for the children. 


A SHORT TRIP made nine years ago 
has expanded into a large-scale his- 
torical tour for students at Tyson Junior 
High School, Knoxville, Tenn. The 
annual tour gives about 40 pupils the 
chance to visit points of interest in 
their own and neighboring states. 

The trip is made in early Novem- 
ber. The group uses a chartered bus 
equipped with a loud-speaker. Each 
tourist is assigned a place to report 
on, and comes to the bus microphone 
as his place is approached. He reports 
such information as how the place 
received its name, population, special 
schools, industries and historical sig- 
nificance and other highlights. 

The route taken by the group allows 
them to visit such places as Lookout 
Mountain, Muscle Shoals, Shiloh Park, 
Reelfoot Lake and Cairo, IIl, to see 
the point where the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers join. Information gathered 
by the pupils is used in all their classes. 

One of the greatest advantages of 
the trip, according to A. S. Peek, a 
history teacher, who describes the trip 
in the Tennessee Teacher, is the train- 
ing the pupils receive in citizenship. 


The students are directed to show 
regard for the rights of others at all 
times. Teachers try to impress upon 
them that their actions reflect upon 
their school system, city and homes. 

Too, the students are able to acquire 
some knowledge of travel, Mr. Peek 
reports. Each one plans his own budget 
and learns to cooperate with others. 


LACKING A HOMETOWN, the 
children who attend school on military 
bases need a school environment as 
free from tension and as intellectually 
stimulating as the administration and 
teachers can possibly make it. 

For these young transients live in 
an atmosphere of emergency, Drs. Louis 
P. Gregory and Robert DuBey point 
out in a recent issue of the Journal 
of the Florida Education Association. 
Dr. Gregory is education director and 
Dr. DuBey is school superintendent at 
Eglin Air Force Base in Florida, That 
state has four air force schools, and 
with few exceptions all the children 
are military dependents. 

These pupils are more cosmopolitan 
than are average civilian children. They 
have lived in many places, overseas 
and about the U.S.A., and have first- 
hand knowledge of geography and a 
better understanding of problems in 
the world today. 

Schools of this type are respon- 
sible not only to the U.S. Office of 
Education and the state department 
of education but also to the military; 
the last named makes all purchases 
and pays all salaries. The air force 
hires all personnel at the four Florida 
schools upon recommendation of the 
principal or superintendent. The base 
commander appoints a school board 
for each school, which determines 
operating policies. 

Parent cooperation is strong at all 
four schools. P.T.A. workshops are 
conducted at the schools by the prin- 
cipal and staff, the topics being cen- 
tered on each grade’s activities. Parents 
participate in school programs by giv- 
ing lectures using color slides taken 
in all parts of the world. 
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A 
Heating-Ventilating System 


at Unusual Low Cost. 


LINOVENTILATOR 


for Classrooms 





ORIGINATORS 
OF FIN-TUBE 
AND 
BASEBOARD 
RADIATION 
IN 
AMERICA 
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the 


H-V SYSTEM 


that meets all requirements 


at 


The LINOVENTILATOR System meets all the exacting 
requirements for schoolroom heating-ventilating. 


It has been designed for economy, efficiency and func- 
tional beauty, with remarkable savings in installation and 
operating costs. This has been made possible by unique 
Vulcan engineering that introduces an entirely new concept 
in heating and ventilating. 

NO DAMPERS REQUIRED @ SIMPLIFIED AUTOMATIC CON- 

LOW INSTALLATION AND OPER- TROLS 

ATING COSTS @ LOW MAINTENANCE COST 

ELIMINATES NEED FOR AUXIL- § © NO WIND “BLOW-THROUGH” 

IARY RADIATION 


—=—-=— Write for FREE 8-page Catalog Today —— 


The VULCAN RADIATOR CO. 
775 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


At no obligation, please forward me your FREE 8-page 
LINOVENTILATOR Catalog. 


Name 





Address 
































How to wash a window this clean 
in 23 seconds 











WIPE Ea? ADMIRE! 


SPRAY 




















Sparkling clean windows can be just that easy. 


Holcomb Window Cleaner Concentrate does the work—not you. 
It takes only half as long as ordinary washing. 

This quick cleaner cuts greasy deposits on contact, instantly 
loosens and dissolves sticky soot and dirt. You merely wipe 
lightly. The glass dries before your eyes . . . clear and clean 
Holcomb Window Cleaner leaves no powdery dust, no oily film 
to catch fresh dirt. - 

Just one more thing. Holcomb Window Cleaner is packed double 
strength to save you money. Just add an equal portion of water. 
Then say goodbye to window dirt. 


Your Holcombman will be glad to give you a demonstration 


HOLCOMB SCIENTIFIC CLEANING MATERIALS 


J. 1. Holcomb Mfg. Co., Inc., 1601 Barth Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 
NEW YORK) e DALLAS” °« LOS ANGELES ¢ TORONTO 

















——— 
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NOW! 
Up to 26% less 
typing effort 


it's like w 


DAE 


earing “Magic Gloves" 


Hoth Touch Typing! 


The only standard typewriter with light-light Goldet=Jouol 


Lightest touch in standard typewriter 
history—brings you easy Tap-Tap typing! 
It took the totally new Underwood “Touch- 
Master” to end back-breaking, pound-pound 
typing forever! Just a light tap-tap puts those 
Golden-Touch keys into action. Immediately 
you'll feel the wonderful difference—and love it! 


Magic Extras of Golden-Touch 
Extra-easy carriage return —a light “flick” 
does it! 

Extra-smart letters with far greater ease. 
Extra-clear carbons galore with Golden-Touch. 


For a Golden-Touch demonstration, 
call your Underwood Showroom — 
listed in the Yellow Pages. 


underwood | 
| 


| Yellow Pages 
} — 
~ ee 


UNdGeErwooggd. ... oily standard typewriter with Golden=Jouok 
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New Specialist projector shows filmstrips 
or slides—adapts quickly to sound! 


From the makers of Filmosound, here’s the latest exam- 
ple of audio-visual versatility— Bell & Howell’s new Spe- 
cialist multi-purpose projector. Use it in five ways: for 
filmstrips (single or double frame) or 2x2 slides (manual, 
semi-automatic or remote operation). Use it with sound 
as well! The new Specialist unit fits easily into the Du- 
Kane Recordmaster case for sound slides or filmstrips. 
Exclusive wind tunnel action keeps the “Multi- 
Purpose” cooler than any other projector of its type. An- 
other exclusive feature: a film take-up chamber that rolls 





Exclusive airflow case: the key to wind tunnel cooling —air is drawn 
through the bottom by a 5” fan, greatly reducing temperatures. This 
advanced design protects film and assures comfortable operation. 


16 


your film neatly, keeps it safe from dust and scratches 

See it in action! This new Specialist model (only 
$94.95) is now being shown by Bell & Howell audio-visual 
dealers throughout the U.S. For further information and 
name of your nearest dealer, write Bell & Howell, 7155 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


om 
> 


FINER F THROUGH IMAGINATION 


Bell & Howell 











Selectron changer (optional) for semi-automatic showing — a handy tray 
loading unit for 2x2 slides. Once you've filed your slides in the 30- 
slide Selectrays, they'll be safely stored, indexed and ready for use. 
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Hoover School in Neenah, Wisconsin, has many applications of L:O-F Glass 
Designed by Perkins & Will, Chicago, Ill., and White Plains, N. Y 


An LO. F interview 


with one of America’s leading school architects 


(name on request) 
Subject: Schools 


Question: What do vou consider the most impor- Che ¢d/usion of space is a major tool of the archi 
J 

tant contribution of glass, properly used, in school tectural profession it conveys a consciousness 
design? of space beyond physical barriers. And to create 


Answer: The primary function ol glass in school it the architect employs elass 


design is to overcome limitations of space imposed, Light and vision, comfort and sa 


understandably, by the money budget and physical these immediate 


enents must 


structure. The concept of space is divisible contribute to educational environment 
Space measured In Square leet and, more i1m- to create an atmosphere conducive 


portantly, space perceived tal, physical and spiritual develop: 


il Litt il 





Che environmental influence of a school building blends into the entire landscape. 
As a child approaches, he feels a kind of structural welcome. The transparent 
features of the entrance and rooms seem to beckon. He sees what and who are 
within, a perception that becomes ever more interesting with each step. 

Chere is an unconscious transition as the child’s personality merges psychologically 
with the school and its visible activities. He suddenly is within, yet he has no 
recollection of a physical threshold. 

Phis imperceptible ‘‘oneness”’ between child and school environment should also 
prevail within the classroom. Expanses of glass provide intriguing “‘space perceived” 
Thus nature’s out-of-doors world is integrated with the schoolroom and the bustling 


goings on that are inseparable from learning. 


Youngsters who can look out and see a cloud-flecked sky, the beauty of trees, o1 


perhaps a squirrel at play, will work even more diligently than if they were in 


restrictive, austere surroundings—and they will gain immensely broader experience 
in the ingredients of education. A high window sill isa deceptive barrier. If children 
cannot look out, they will dream their way over the sill, however forbidding its 


distance from the floor 


Similarly, glass space dividers between study areas and corridors tend to identify 


the child with the environment we call the school. Also conside1 


l 


the corridor a 
functional school thoroughfare, instead of a gloomy and sometimes hazardous 
tunnel. Open it visually to the world outside with walls of glass. Make it a safe and 


happy boulevard, adding to the educational tone of the school building. 





Emory School in Paim City, Calif., uses sliding doors as part of daylight 
wall. Architects: Paderewski, Mitchell & Dean, San Diego, California 


Q. What are your views on the use of insulating glass, such as 7 hermopane? 


A. When climatic conditions indicate it,and budgetary factors permit it, would include 
insulating glass in school design. My answer must be qualified by facts-of-life 
considerations. In terms of healthful comfort, the value of insulating glass is great 
also, it reduces heat loss in winter and keeps the interior cooler in summer. 
And aesthetically, it offers the architect ereatel potential in physical design He 


can use larger areas of glass without worrying about excessive heat loss. 
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iree copy of our book How 7 Get 


5 ( Complet Authori- 


acts. Valuable for anyone designing 


Mail the coupon 


AP-701 


PARALLEL-O-PLATE* 


Cast a critical eye on the reflections of the upside-down signs in the 
mirror of conventional plate glass (left) and the mirror of Parallel-O- 
Plate Glass (right). 

Parallel-O-Plate Glass is so much more distortion-free than ordinary 
plate glass because its surfaces are so much more parallel. And 
that’s because of L:O-F’s twin-grinding process, where the glass is 
ground simultaneously, top and bottom, by a huge and _ highly 
accurate machine. Freedom from distortion is especially important 


in large glass areas. 







THERMOPANE * 


Thermopane insulating glass puts two panes and a sealed-in blanket 
of dry, clean air between the children and the outdoors. The heat 
loss you would get through ordinary glass is cut almost in half 
Drafts are also reduced so rooms are more comfortable, especially 
for children sitting close to the windows. 7hermopane even deadens 


outside noise that could distract the class 


TUF-FLEX* 


Here you see a half-pound (1%¢"" diameter) steel ball, dropped 
from a height of ten feet, bouncing harmlessly off 44” thick 7uf-flex 
glass. 7uf-flex is 3 to 5 times stronger than regular plate glass of 
the same thickness. If maximum resistance is reached, 7uf-flex dis- 
integrates into small, relatively harmless rock-salt-size particles 
instead of big jag 


Oo 


ed pieces. 


VITROLUX' 


Rich color, fused to the back of this clear, heat-strengthened plate 
rlass, adds an air of excitement and youthful beauty to your school 
Use it as an exterior facing material (or for interior partitions 

Natural resistance to weathering, crazing and checking. Standard 
maximum size of Vitrolux panels is 48” x 84’’. Special orders up to 


60" x 84". Thickness 4” plus 1/64” minus 1/32” 





LIBBEY*OWENS*+*FORD GLASS COMPANY 


Wherever appearance counts... 
you need a mop of DuPont Cellulose Sponge Yarn! 
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Muddy footprints, dirty smudges, and just plain grit from healthy school yard ac- 

tivities, soon disappear when a sponge yarn mop goes to work. Glides over the floor, 

takes the “muscle” out of mopping, yet does a real cleaning job! For the sanitary look, 

you need a neat, sanitary-clean mop. Easy on your budget too—they wear longer! 

Ask today about mops of Du Pont sponge yarn. Contact your supplier or write: 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Cellulose Sponge Yarn, Dept. NS, Wil- 
. mington 98, Del. 





E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Cellulose Sponge (NS) 


For every member of your cleaning Wilmington 98, Delaware 
staff, an entertaining instructional Please send free booklets to: WaIRER OF COPEES 
booklet. This adventure in modern NAME: 
mopping illustrates the “‘secret’’ of how 
to mop... wherever appearance counts! 
Send today; fill in this coupon: STREET: 

CITY: 


UPOND =<" THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY CLEANING SUPPLY DEALER: 


16.4 rar ort 
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The new Honeywell Round 

A temperature control in each classroom 
permits adjustment of room temperature to 
meet the varied activities of the children, 








How Modern Honeywell Temperature Controls Provide 


A FLEXIBLE 


de MODERN school, with large group 
assemblies, manual training shops, home 
economics Classes, chemical laboratories and 
varied activities in each classroom, has spe- 
cial need for an efficient heating and ventilat- 
ing system with each room individually 
controlled. 

With such a system the teacher may ad- 


just her classroom’s ‘‘climate’’ and compen- 


lic 


sate for a variety of activities and for perioc 
changes in room trafic. 

With the Honeywell Schoolmaster* tem- 
perature control system and its individual 
room thermostat, the teacher maintains the 
right condition for classroom alertness and 
more productive instruction. 

The Honeywell system also provides the 
economical means of controlling heat and 
ventilation for partial use of school facilities 


during the school day and by civic and com- 


“CLIMATE FOR LEARNING” 


munity organizations at night. 

In addition, the Schoolmaster system may 
include an indicator panel for the principal's 
office which gives a finger-tip report on all 
room temperatures. It functions also as an 


auxiliary fire detection system. 


The Schoolmaster is an exclusive Honey- 
well development designed for any school, 
new or old. No major build- 
ing alterations are necessary 


as the wiring is simple. For 





more information on how 


the broad line of Honey- 


ULULLLL 


well temperature and venti- | 
| 


lation controls can serve you, 





"Su betetecce PE 
Ze eeecasiaces 


mT 


call your local Honeywell of- \ 


f 


er" 


fice or write to Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Dept. NS-5-39, 


Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


* Trademark 


Honeywell 
ist ww (Controls. 
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System, with a separate thermostat in each room, provide € pre itmos e—no Mm t activit 
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BECKLEY tubular seating 


. .. designed in a wide variety of basic styles for 


activity-centered classrooms and general school use 


PORTABLE — for ease in forming 
small group activities and for simpler 


floor maintenance. 


DURABLE — tapered steel tubing and 
cantilever truss bracing provide rug- 


ged strength to meet long hard usage. 


. Besides offering a cheerful informality that 
Tablet-arm Chair oa 
D5625 makes a classroom so inviting . . . Beckley 


for high school d : . - 
. . per Ss ee re tubular seating offers many practical fune- 
Chair Desk D5615 ; , 
Tubular desks in three basic tional advantages. 
seating styles for elementary 
and high schools. The legs — wide spread for stability and ex- 


tra leg room —are self-adjusting to uneven 
floors and have rubber feet and metal glides 
for quick, quiet class rearrangement. The 
correct posture seat offers sitting comfort to 
the student. 


" we, 


Solid maple desk or arm top ... may be 


specified with plastic surface to resist carv- 


vided in open end desk. When specified, a 


es 
Pe 

= bs 

Lf ing or staining. Generous book storage pro- 

y, eo} 


book rack of welded rod construction is fur- 


nished under chair seat of other models. 


Standard finish, metallic gray; beige, green 


\ 
\\ 


Open end or coral also available. 
Desk ‘ 
D5655 Multi-purpose Chairs D5635 Write for complete details and prices 
for lunch rooms, libraries, offices, 
classrooms, etc. Heights for kinder- 
garten through college. 
for over 50 years a reliable 


source for school supplies 


1912 no. narragansett ave. °* chicago 39, ill. 
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safety in the shine 


if there’s Du Pont Ludox* 


in the floor wax 


Her hurried steps across highly polished 
floors are safer steps because there’s 
“Ludox”—Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient 
—in the floor wax. Tiny, transparent 
“Ludox” spheres in the wax exert a 
“snubbing” action on every footstep... 
arrest the foot’s forward motion... give 
the foot positive traction. 

Have your maintenance man insist 
on a floor wax that combines safety 
with gloss and water resistance —a floor 
wax properly formulated with Du Pont 
“Ludox.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 
Wilmington 98, Del. 


For safety underfoot, 
specify floor waxes containing 


LUDOX 


COLLOIDAL SILICA 


tter Liv 
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INSULATION: Semi-rigid 
Fiberglas 2!/, lb. density, 
3" thick in walls, 354" 
thick in doors, protected 
with 3-ply vapor barrier 
paper sealed with asphalt 
compound, 


DOORS: Heavy sae as 


PR Pea Cae ean Pb | 
i 
; 


FINISH: Exterior front and ends stainless 
steel No. 4 finish. Remote models available 
with white porcelain and self-contained 
models with white baked enamel exterior. 
Interior lined with stainless steel 20 ga. No. 
4 finish. Also with white porcelain interior. 





construction. Exterior 
edges rounded on !/," 
radius. 
extruded neoprene gas- 
ket door seal. Door liners 


are sanitary one-piece * 


construction. 


BREAKER STRIPS: Door 
openings lined with odor- 
less, polished Bakelite 
breaker strips, !/g"" thick, 
edges rounded. 


COILS: Oversize cooling 
surface area. Air drawn 
in by fan and discharged 
out the bottom through 
integral louvered drip 
pan for a minimum tem- 
perature difference from 
top to bottom. Coil 
housing is aluminum. 


CONDENSING UNIT: 
Accessible, hermetic, 
heavy-duty type. Proper 
balance with cooling coil 
for 12° T.D. between coil 
and inside cabinet tem- 
peratures. Trouble-free 
performance in busy, hot 
kitchens. 


Grease resistant 











COMPRESSOR COMPARTMENT: Re- 
movable access panel with maximum ven- 
tilation openings for efficient cooling. 
Large compartment for greater air circu- 
lation and lower ambient temperature. 


DRAIN: Depressed gutter with cast brass 
cleanable drain trap. 


*Also available with white enamel finish 
Choose from HERRICK’S complete line of 
REFRIGERATORS ¢ FREEZERS « WALK-IN COOLERS 





MODEL TSS66 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY @ 





MODEL SS40FP MODEL 888SS 


Waterloo, lowa 


Dept. N, Commercial Refrigeration Division 








STAINLESS STEEL’ 
REFRIGERATORS 


CONSTRUCTION: 'All corners on 
front vertical and top front and 
ends rounded I!/" radius. Interior 
corners rounded !/," radius. 


LIGHTS: Interior lamps on vertical 
mullions controlled automatically by 
door switches. 


HARDWARE: Heavy 
cast brass chrome 
plated. Surface type 
hinges, 6!/" strap ball- 
bearing type. Latches 
automatic. Adjustable 
strike and padlock eye. 


SHELF SUPPORTS 
-AND STANDARDS: 
Polished stainless steel. 
/>"" adjustments in ht. 


SHELVES: Heavy 3" 
frame round wire con- 
struction with cross- 
wires. No. 10 gauge. 
Electro-welded, bright 
zinc with baked lacquer 
finish. Also available in 
stainless stee! round 
wire construction. 


TRAY SLIDES: (Avail- 
able in place of shelves). 
Angle type in |6-ga. 
stainless steel, welded 
to vertical support 
angles and removable 
in sections for cleaning. 





— - Typical Installations - 


HERRICK Refrigerators are 
Performance-Proved at: 


Hurst-Euless High School 
Hurst, Texas 

University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 

Riverside Gardens High School 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Wichita Falls Sr. High School 
Wichita Falls, Texas 

Barrington High School 
Mt. Prospect, Illinois 


Jefferson Jr. High School 
Rockford, Illinois 


Seven Holy Founders School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


oe 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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STANDARD CHI-NET° Square Meal lrays 
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hold, carry, serve an entire meal 
including the beverage 


The built-in cup compartment in the Square Meal Tray makes 
it the only truly single-service plate. It has the strength and 
rigidity to hold a man-size meal without buckling or bending 
and will hold even salad oils or gravies with perfect safety. 
Square Meal Trays are ideal for economical mass food service 
in schools, industrial cafeterias, institutions and drive-ins. 


+ Attractive, smooth, white * Waterproofed and grease- 
surface. resistant, perfect for both hot 
and cold foods. 


* Individually molded for extra * Clean and sanitary, sterilized 
strength. in manufacture. 








By the makers of famous 
KYS-ITE® Molded Plastic Trays and Tableware 





Keyes Fibre Company, Dept. NS 
Waterville, Maine 


Please send complete information on STANDARD CHI-NET® Square Meal 








Si Charles. 


Storage and Instruction Units — 
custom-built to special classroom needs 


Now in 126 Detroit area schools 


Special Elementary Classroom Units 
(24” high counters shown here) 


Custom-Built Clothing Classrooms 


Custom-Built Steel Kitchens * All photos are of classrooms planned and installed by St. 
Charles School Specialist, C. B. Wright, following close consultation with Detroit area 
architects, school administrators and home economists. 


Steel Kitchens and Casework... 
custom-built for all levels of teaching! 


In the last seven years... in the Detroit area alone , . . 126 schools have 
ordered new homemaking classrooms designed, planned and built with 
St. Charles custom steel units! The reason is simple: only St. Charles 
custom construction offers such flexibility to meet individual classroom 
needs —at all levels of teaching. 

When you specify St. Charles, you can depend on careful individual 
planning by a skilled St. Charles specialist — and quality construction 
throughout! Quality — and custom construction . . . two reasons St. 
Charles was selected for 126 Detroit area schools, and for hundreds of 
other schools throughout the country. 


For your free copy of PLANNING HOMEMAKING 
CLASSROOMS, write on your letterhead to St. 
Charles, Dept. NSS-5 


sinks and counters special purpose units 


ST. CHARLES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS 











Ps 4 = = Uw FR = HYDROGUARD scores high in shower room safety! 
Only a thermostatic control] like Hydroguard can 
offer complete, positive protection against sudden 


9 
| ¥ s y-% ., E e shots of hot or icy water that cause discomfort or 


painful injury. Hydroguard holds temperatures ex- 


actly as set, regardless of temperature or pressure 
changes in the water supply. Yet the bather can 
choose any water temperature in the “comfortable” 
range with Hydroguard’s single dial control. Hydro- 
guard can never deliver scalding water, even when 
the dial is turned all the way to “hot”... and in case 
of cold line failure, hot water to the bather is shut off 
instantly. Specify SAFETY in all your showers .. . 


Specily HYDROGUARD’ 


“Safer Showers” gives all the facts. | 

8 pages, illustrated. SST 
For your copy, write to the Powers 
Regulator Co., Dept. 557, Skokie ?, Iil. 





SPECIALISTS IN THERMOSTATIC CONTROL SINCE 1891 



















BELLI and BELLI, Architects 









































New INTERNATIONAL Forward Control models transport more passengers with Jess overall length! Easier to maneuver in the 
“tight” spots and on the road. Straight-through frame for more convenient entry and exit. Three models have 20,000 to 24,000 
lbs. GVW, 60 to 72 passenger capacity. Powered by four dependable, economical six-cylinder engines with up to 175 hp. 


New International Schoo 


There’s a new era in pupil transportation. You’ll 


TRADITIONAL DEPENDABILITY! agree when you see the new INTERNATIONAL 
Forward Control models and new Schoolmaster 
Bus Chassis! 


MEET OR EXCEED ALL STANDARDS! Here are chassis that are easier to drive, safer 


and more comfortable riding. Dependable, too, 


COST LEAST TO OWN! because they are built with the same high qual- 
—_—_— ity components that have made INTERNATIONAL 


a favorite all over the country. And remember, 
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PERKINS and WILL, Architects and Engineers 








403-206 


New INTERNATIONAL Schoolmaster® Bus Chassis have more powerful engines in every model, including the most powerful “six” 
in its class! New easy-riding 3-inch wide springs. Bigger and better brakes. Four new Schoolmaster models range from 12,500 
to 22,000 lbs. GVW. Available in many wheelbases for mounting bodies with 24 to 66 pupil capacity. 


Bus Chassis 


cost records prove that INTERNATIONALS cost 

least to own over the years. 
You have the widest selection of power op- 

tions, choice of axles, transmissions and all other 

components to completely fulfill all your needs 

. .. meet or surpass all school bus standards. ® 
Your INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch will INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY, CHICAGO 

gladly give you all the facts. Why not contact Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors 


hi , 9 Construction Equipment * McCormick® 
im toc ay: Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 
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If your school problem involves seating or storage, your Brunswick 
representative can help you find the answer. He brings you the broadest line of 


equipment in the educational and recreational field. He brings you the 


advantages of working through a single source. And he brings experience that 
proves nobody knows school equipment like Brunswick. All you need do is write: 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 








CLASSROOM FURNITURE * MOVABLE CLASSROOM CABINETS * FOLDING GYM SEATING 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS * FOLDING PARTITIONS * FOLDING STAGES * CLOSET WALLS 


FOLDING WARDROBES 


JUST ONE LINE CONTINUES TO SET THE PACE...IT’S D 
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BAYLEY 


WINDOWS 


and 
Curtain Wall Systems 


ALUMINUM OR STEEL 


EXPERIENCED ENGINEERING SERVICE AND CONSUL- 
TATION—backed by 77 years of continual product de- 
velopment—is a valuable extra you gain when specifying 
Bayley Windows or Curtain-Walls on your jobs. 

This extra service, plus a sense of responsibility in a 
project—from its inception to the occupancy of the build- 
ing—has for years uniquely identified Bayley among the 
most demanding Designers and Builders. 

High quality of product? Certainly! By originating and 
pioneering many of today’s most advanced metal window 
features Bayley Engineers have gained the experience to 
better assist you. If called in, at the start of your job, they 
can help you achieve your individual window-wall treat- 
ment, frequently with the economy of standard Bayley 
Window or Curtain-Wall units. 

Your local Bayley Representative will welcome a call 
from you. 

Be sure to see Bayley's three catalogs in Sweet's Archi- 
tectural File: Curtain-Wall Systems 3d/Ba; Steel Windows 
17b/Ba; Aluminum Windows 17a/Bay; or write for copies! 


The WILLIAM BAYLEY Co. 


District Sales Offices: Springfield, Ohio 


Springfield Chicago 2 New York 17 Washington 16 


HOSPITALS 





Taam 


ee 


INSTITUTIONS 


ORIGINATORS + DESIGNERS + MANUFACTURERS + INSTALLERS 
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Forestone Acoustical Ceilings — the economical key to happier, better teachers 


A moment ago this hallway was filled with youngsters 
hurrying to class, but it wasn’t noisy because the clatter 
of their feet and the hubbub of their voices were absorbed 
by the economical Forestone ceiling. 

It’s quiet in the classroom, too, where quiet is even niore 
important. The teacher's words are better understood (and 
her nerves will be calmer) when classroom noise is effec- 
tively quieted by modern, beautiful Forestone ceilings. 
Forestone fissured woodfiber acoustical tile costs no 
more than popular thicknesses of perforated woodfiber 


tile. It absorbs sound as well as equivalent thicknesses of 
perforated woodfiber or fissured mineral tile. 

Ask your Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractor about 
Forestone for the ceilings of your school. Write to 
Simpson Logging Company, 1005 White Building, 
Seattle 1, Washington, for the name and address of your 
nearest acoustical contractor. 


Tonestone, 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 
SHELTON, WASHINGTON 
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DAY-BRITE 


Someone here compared fixtures! 


You can see it in the soft, even lighting, in the absence of shadows and 
glare, in the modern, attractive fixtures, themselves. Yes, someone 
compared ...and then chose Day-Brite. 


A wise way to select fixtures, especially for schools, where proper lighting 
has such a direct, traceable effect on concentration, learning and morale. 
A wise choice in Day-Brite, too, for these fixtures not only provide 

the comfortable over-all illumination and good design you see in the 


photograph but easier installation, lower operating cost and trouble-free 
maintenance as well. 


Won’t you compare all fixtures... feature by feature? Your Day-Brite 
representative will gladly arrange a table-top demonstration. Call him 
today. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 


5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., of California, 
530 Martin Ave., Santa Clara, Calif. 


NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Classroom in Richland Township High School, Allegheny County, Pa., 
lighted with Day-Brite LUVEX ® fixtures 


71131 
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Hetood 


CLASSROOM 
CABINETS 
CAN “TAKE IT!” 


SCULPTURED IN STEEL 


Framed in strength, the total peri- 
phery of every Fleetwood cabinet is 
handsome, rugged, indestructable . . 
every corner and edge round, smooth 
and safe. 


TOPPED WITH PLASTIC 


The all-important surface is the dis- 
play work-top area. It shines bright, 
clean and forever, with America’s 
finest... G. E. Textolite and Formica. 


CRAFTED IN WOOD 


Combining the proven old with the 
technical new, three types of panel 
construction are utilized to match 
school-use demands and stresses. Every 
panel, inside and out, is 34” thick. 


STYLED IN BEAUTY 


Classic lines of satin chrome gracefully 
frame hand-rubbed genuine Maple 
veneers and radiant accent colors of 
Flame Red, Citron Yellow, Cerulean 
Blue ... all synthetics . . . all tough 
and scrub-durable. 


ALIVE WITH MOTION 


Silent, free-wheeling, ball bearing 
casters “liberate” the old-fashioned 
single-purpose storage cabinets . 
invite them to be moved effortlessly 
and double as teacher demonstrators 
. . triple as student work-top areas. 


This new Fleetwood line combines 
refreshing color, imaginative flexi- 
bility and potent improvements to 
provide school planners and teachers 
with the very finest in classroom 
cabinetry . . . and at low cost. 


BEAUTIFUL MOVABLE CABINETS OF i MODULAR DEPTH, HEIGHT AND WIDTH 











STORAGE CABINETS TEACHER-DEMONSTRATOR WORK-TOP UNITS 


Every interior inch usable! Not a Sets up student-thought “focus” Learn-by-doing work surfaces stay 
brace, block or cleat to clutter. for impressionable presentations. bright, clean and practical. 


rEZGEeErwoondD DOES ALL BEAM TIFVLA. 


FLEETWOOD CABINETS are adaptable to all grades. 
Because they are modular, purchases can be directly elated 
to current budget limitations, curricula and enrollment. 
Consistent standards of manufacturing assure complete satis- 
AON: oe CLASSROOM 
faction with initial installations and subsequent additions. MAINTENANCE 


Fleetwood’s service policy guarantees it! Flestweod mobile cablasts iavite 


easy, wall-to-wall cleanliness. 


1016 1002 1020 
Clay Storage Cabinet Rc A Work Sink Cabinet Wall Cabinet 
Unit 


« F — 
1026 & 1027 


” eomeer Cabinet Storage-Display Paper Storage Cabinet Tote Tray Cabinet 
Cabinet 


i Nie 


1007 1028E 1001 
Bock and Magazine ” shaman Work Bench 
Truck Cabinet 


Poe, — : i 
io a fs =e i 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN > 


1075 
Activity Table 














1050 l 10508 
Teachers Storage Storage Cabinet 


i 














Official Rectangular Back- 
board. 4%" Herculite tem 
pered glass cushioned in 
Neoprene. Sturdy metal 
frame. Medart also makes a 
ruggedly framed, thick ply 
wood rectangular back 
board, afavoritefor practice 














cae | 
BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 





First, they’re built right — rugged, durable, 
rigid, vibration-free — to provide the finest possible 
accurate, quick-bank playing surface. 


Next, they’re properly erected. Structural 
conditions are analyzed by engineering experts; 
then playing requirements and other factors, 
including budget, are considered to be sure the 
right backstop is selected. Finally, each is 
“Tatlored-To-The-Job” and expertly erected to 
guarantee a completely official and 

satisfactory installation. 


Backstops may look alike but it’s the many extra 
years of trouble-free, maintenance-free 

; ; / ¢ Official Fan-Shaped Backb 
service that, proves every dollar invested in ‘ Herculite semaenee Guess asaiaale 


Medart Backstops is a dollar better spent. in Neoprene. Double. angie welees 

frame. Will replace any Medart fan 
shaped steel backboard. (Not shown) 
Medart's famous Official fan-shaped 


Write For Catalog steel backboard built of a single 
12-gauge shell, channel reinforced 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS INCORPORATED ~¢ 3532 DE KALB ST. ¢ ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


POWER OPERATION WITH REMOTE CONTROL 


Lowers or raises backstops smoothly, quietly, swiftly, safely. Eliminates laborious operation with winch. / 
Key-operated control switch mounted on gym wall or other convenient location. Power operator can also be ‘A 
installed on most Medart suspended backstops already in service. —— 
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Kawneer unit wall and sun control products 





KAWNEER UNIT WALL—Madonna High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. C. |. Krajewski, Architect-Engineer. 





KAWNEER K-LOUVER—Rowland Union School, 
Puente, California. Lee B. Kline, A.I.A., Foster Simpson, 
Illuminating Engineer. 


KAWNEER CANOPY—Crockett Junior High School, 
Irving, Texas. Wyatt-Hedrick, Architects. 
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KAWNEER UNIT WALL 


This standardized exterior wall system offers the 
built-in versatility so necessary in school con- 
struction. Wall modules are available in a range 
of heights and widths. . . fixed or operating sash 
can be provided . . . insulated panels can be 
finished in a choice of colored porcelain enamel 
or alumilited aluminum .. . flush or glazed doors 
are available. This flexible system is engineered 
to provide unusual weathering features to resist 
water and air infiltration. Investigate— you'll 
find the clean, contemporary design of Kawneer 
Unit Wall an economical answer to school build- 
ing problems. 


KAWNEER K-LOUVER 


Direct sun light, reflected glare and intense sun 
heat sap student and teacher interest and initia- 
tive. Effective control of all these elements is 
easily achieved through Kawneer K-Louver ap- 
sora regardless of climate characteristics, 
uilding orientation or building size or design. 


Open louver design allows natural air circulation 

. eliminates heat pockets. Concave-convex 
louver shape diffuses harsh sun rays. . . provides 
soft, uniform light throughout the room. Avail- 
able in fixed or operating form for vertical or 
horizontal applications that meet any sun control 
requirement. 


KAWNEER CANOPY 


Year ’round light and weather control is a simple 
exercise for Kawneer Canopy. Bus loading points, 
entranceways and walkways between school 
buildings can be effectively sheltered regardless 
of climate demands. Open overlap of Kawneer’s 
distinctive ‘““W”’ shaped sections allows diffused 
light to filter through, but provides positive pro- 
tection against wind, rain and snow. Range of 
widths offers enough flexibility to meet most 
sheltering requirements. 


g Architecture ang Ing 


Us+ 
(ry 
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Kawneer ARCHITECTURAL \, 


PRODUCTS 


General Oftices 
- 


MICHIGAN DIVISION 
< 
<<< 


100th ANNI 
VERSARY—ALLA 


Since 1906 














Republic Steel Lockers _ 


Two-person lockers work out ideally in this girls’ 
high school. With plenty of room in the coat compart- 
ment, the upper book or hat storage locker provides 
extra convenience. Sloping top is easy to keep free 
from dust or trash. 





REPUBLIC 


Woldi Widest: Range of Standard. Steoly 
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Head the Class 


BONDERIZED for Years of Service 


For better than 65 years, school principals and super- 
intendents have come to rely on the wide range of 
choice, the adaptability and long service of lockers 
made by the Berger Division of Republic Steel. 
Now, to make them better than ever, Republic 
Steel Lockers are made of Bonderized steel. This 
gives improved paint adherence that resists the 
damage due to scuffing, scratching and bumping. 
If you are planning ona locker installation in the 
near future, talk it over with some of your associates. 
Chances are that they’ve been using Republic Lockers 


and know from firsthand experience that they 


at 


head the class for new or replacement installations. 

You can get Republic Lockers in padlock, key- 
operated or combination-lock types. What’s more, 
Berger Division of Republic Steel offers architects 
and school administrators a complete planning 
and installation service—recommending the right 
type and size for your needs—and seeing it through 
to complete installation. 

If you have any question, either drop the coupon 
in the mail or call your local Republic Steel Berger 
Division representative for complete specifications 


and prices. 


Vision-Vent Window Walls, made by Truscon 
Division of Republic Steel, are fast becoming 
standard specifications in school construction. 
They are installed fast—reducing costs and giv- 
ing the maximum of daylight and ventilation. 


STEEL 


ant Stk Product 
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It's a natural tendency to let architect or con- 
tractor select steel joists. But before you approve 
the specifications, here's something to think 
about. Truscon “O-T"® Joists have the seal of 
approval of the Steel Joist Institute. Don't take a 
chance on inferior quality. Specify the best— 
Truscon. 


DEPT. C-3950 


checked? 


alls 


Name 


0 Republic Steel Lockers 
0 Truscon Vision-Vent 


Here's something brand new to help reduce 
school construction costs. Truscon Ferrobord® is 
now available in a new design that's four times 
as wide. That means roof decking is applied 
faster. Twenty-four-inch Ferrobord is light, strong 
and fire-resistant. Mail the coupon for full spec- 
ifications. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


3184 EAST 45th STREET, CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 
May I have more facts on the Republic products 


0 “O-T”’ Steel Joists 
0 24-Inch Wide Truscon 
Ferrobord 


Title 





Company 





Address 





Zone_—_ State 
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100 Years of Progress 
INSTI Best wishes to the members of The American U 






































Won Buprin. 


FIRE AND PANIC EXIT DEVICES 


“THE SAFE WAY OUT” 


On schools, churches, hospitals... wherever normal or rugged, demanding service. 
people congregate ... you can depend on Specify Von Duprin! Your Von Duprin 


Von Duprin exit devices to protect lives. “Exit Specialist” will be glad to help you 


iP -— 


Choose from a complete line. Select the plan the best exit for your needs. If you 


right installation for any opening ... for don’t know his name, write direct to factory. 


VON DUPRIN DIVISION - VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


[ 
\ 


Dependable Devices 
in Every Price Class! 


oD 


For the top combination of economy, 
quality and dependability, specify the 
Von Duprin 88 series of rim, mortise 
and vertical rod devices. 


IKE ‘ 


Von Duprin 


SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, HOSPITALS, 
WHEREVER PEOPLE CONGREGATE 
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THE 
Encyclo} 


Americ 


WASPS 
ZYMO: 
FAY 7. 





I introduced them... 


How often has a parent asked you to recommend an encyclopedia for his THE NEW AND 
home? Whenever I’m asked, I unhesitatingly recommend The Americana. For GREATER AMERICANA 


The Americana is a truly adult encyclopedia, written with a simplicity and 30 volumes 
directness that anyone of junior high school age or beyond can understand. pep ie a 
- . iar i ‘ : 0, g cles 
What a satisfaction it is to watch a child into whose home The Americana 11,500 illustrations 
has been introduced. That child is learning the joy of learning more; that 44,000 cross references 
3.92 6.8 . : ; 280,000 index entries; 
child is rising to the challenge and the opportunity of The Americana; that 21,000 pages com- 
child is launched toward success. And, to the extent that my recommendation = revised in 
the last six years 
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Looking Forward 


Not the P.T.A.’s Business 


HOULD the P.T.A. tell school administration how 
to organize the curriculum? The P.T.A. regional 
assembly of Chicago seems to think so. 

In a resolution adopted “without a dissenting vote,” 
the assembly requested the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion to make compulsory a fourth year of English and 
one year of mathematics for high school graduation. 
Another section of the P.T.A. committee’s report 
advised the board to continue the present require- 
ments for instruction in art and music appreciation. 

It is not a question as to whether the opinions of 
the P.T.A. should be expressed, but rather as to how. 
If the P.T.A., or any other lay group, presumes to 
define specifically the courses and the hours that make 
up the curriculum, it is taking over the functions of 
school administration. 

The parent and any other citizen has the right and 
perhaps the responsibility to evaluate the services of 
the public school, but he should express his desires in 
terms of the results that he expects rather than define 
content and method. 

If ic is the opinion of the Chicago assembly that 
high school graduates seem to lack sufficient skill in 
written or oral communication, then surely it should 
say so to the board of education. But it should leave 
the method of achieving these results for the profes- 
sion to determine, under the direction of the board. 

We doubt that the Chicago P.T.A. assembly really 
knew what it was asking for. The request for a fourth 
year of required English is ambiguous and misleading. 
Chicago gives the senior high school student many 
choices. For that fourth year of English, he can 
choose to study composition, grammar, literature, 
creative writing, drama, journalism or public speak- 
ing. Which subject would the P.T.A. require? 

Actually, more than half of Chicago high school 
graduates of June 1956 took a full fourth year of 
English, choosing one of the alternates just listed. 
And as many as 70 per cent took English for at least 
three and a half years. 

There’s another ridiculous aspect of the assembly’s 
procedure. Presumably the assembly spoke for all the 
nearly 180,000 parents and teachers who are mem- 
bers of the local units. In conducting a survey as a 
basis for its recommendations, the education com- 
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mittee deliberately avoided obtaining the opinion of 
any teacher. According to newspaper reports, the com- 
mittee sampled the opinions of 94 local P.T.A.’s, 
reaching an estimated 2900 parents. But teachers 
were not included in this sampling “since it was par- 
ticularly desired to get parent opinion.” 

Why was the education committee afraid of teach- 
ers’ Opinions? 

The P.T.A. movement has tremendous value, but 
local leaders misinterpret the purpose of their organ- 
ization when they attempt to dictate educational 
methods and when they avoid the counsel of their 
teacher members. 


Happy Birthday for the N.E.A. 


ASHINGTON commentators are saying that 

federal aid for schoolhouse construction is a 
dead duck unless the President leads a personal fight 
for the bill. The campaign of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S., with its propaganda that there is no 
shortage of classrooms, gives reluctant Congressmen 
another alibi for voting No. 

New hope that President Eisenhower will swing 
into more vigorous action was kindled by his “happy 
birthday” message to the National Education Associa- 
tion. Addressing the Centennial dinner of the N.E.A. 
in Washington April 4, the former general of gen- 
erals called funds for schools more important than 
Nike batteries and atomic power. 

The President emphatically denied the stereotyped 
argument that federal aid would mean federal control 
of education. “It is my firm belief,” he said, “that 
there should be federal help to provide stimulus to 
correct an emergency situation. That help should not 
imply a permanent acceptance of responsibility which 
belongs not to Washington but to the local govern- 
ments and to the local communities and to the people 
themselves. 

“Our schools are strong points in our national de- 
fense—more important than our Nike batteries, more 
necessary than our radar warning nets, and more 
powerful even than the energy of the atom. 

“This is true if for no other reason than that mod- 
ern weapons must be manned by highly educated 
personnel if they are to be effective. .. . To maintain 
the common defense and to guarantee the progress of 
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our nation, each of us must discharge his rightful and 
proper rdle in developing the intellectual capacities of 
all children living in every corner of our land.” 

His special message to the nation on the occasion 
of the N.E.A.’s 100th birthday anniversary was the 
third day in a row that the President has spoken out 
vigorously in defense of his federal aid program for 
refuting the 


schoolhouse construction. 


Chamber of Commerce propaganda, President Eisen- 


Indirectly 


hower pointed out that, as a result of years of war and 
depression, the nation’s education plant today is not 
adequate to cope “with the enormous burden of pres- 
ent and future enrollments.” 

A campaign based on misrepresentation of facts 
often boomerangs, and it could be that the President 
has been stirred to action by the Chamber of Com- 


merce attack. 


How Much Is It Worth? 
BUSINESSMEN who “note with alarm” the rapid 


gains that Russia has made in the training of 
scientists and engineers should be reminded that, if 
they were in Russia, the Aigh salaries they are getting 
would be paid to teachers and professors. In Russia 
“the head of a college gets more than the director of 
a commercial organization, and professors would be 
better paid than senior executives.” This direct quo- 
tation is from a report, “Engineering Education in 
the Soviet Union,” published by the Institutions of 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineers in Lon- 
don, England. 

In a story released by the New York Times Serv- 
ice, the Institutions report states that the teaching 
of engineering is Russia’s highest paid profession. 
Engineering students are completely exempt from 
military service. 

Prof. Edmund Giffen of London University, who 
headed the team of nine engineers that visited Rus- 
sia and compiled the report, was asked what other 
countries can learn from the situation in Russia. 
He replied: “If salaries were higher, you would get 
better people. In every subject in which there is 
higher education — 
teachers in those advanced colleges are better paid 


law, medicine or science — the 


than anywhere else.” 


Think Big 
AN EDITORIAL in the New 
Y 


‘our Child Surplus?” quotes recent statistics in- 
dicating that about 8 per cent of the total number 
of enrolled school children in this country may be 
considered as “surplus” in the sense that there are 
no facilities to take care of them properly. It warns 
that “while satisfactory physical conditions certainly 


York Times, “Is 


cannot guarantee a good education, the absence of 
such facilities is pretty certain to prevent a child in 
the America of today from getting a good education.” 

Schoolmen, fully aware of this shortage, often lack 
the courage to advocate a much higher investment in 
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public education. They may find some encouragement 
in the Times’ point of view that “considering the 
disproportion between the enormous rise in national 
income during the last two decades and the relatively 
small rise in expenditures on the public schools, the 
country has to become as accustomed to thinking big 
in terms of schools and education generally as it 
already is doing in terms of highways and national 
defense.” 


What Is a School For? 


ELDOM has a book by a school administrator re- 
ceived as much attention from the layman as 
‘A Teacher Is a Person,” by Charles A. Wilson, su- 
perintendent at Highland Park, Ill. Some of Mr. 
Wilson’s comments on teachers’ salaries were praised 
in the daily column by Sydney J. Harris, who writes 
for the Miami Herald, Chicago Daily News, and 
Detroit Free Press. He quotes Supt. Wilson: 

“I have no more notion than the next man what 
a teacher's salary should be. I think it’s disgraceful 
that teachers themselves have had to bargain for a 
living wage. Society should fix that wage and expect 
no more than what it pays for. But what should 
society expect?” 

And then comments Sydney J. Harris: “We have 
not yet decided, or even discussed, what a school is 
for. We expect the schools to do everything that 
parents cannot or will not do.” 


Waste of Time 

9/TIS said that learned men of the Middle Ages 
debated the question as to how many angels can 

stand on the point of a needle. It makes just as much 

sense today to debate whether we as a people are as 

well educated as we were 50 years ago. 

Arthur Bestor has employed one of the old tricks 
in debating in luring educators to waste their time and 
energy trying to refute a thesis that can be neither 
proved nor disproved. 

Public education 50 years ago was for a different 
age and a different kind of society. A half-century ago 
the schools served mostly young children in the horse- 
and-buggy age of a basically rural culture. Today, 
we seek to educate all the people for democratic liv- 
ing in a complex society. 

It is appropriate, of course, for educational leaders 
to expose the inconsistencies of Mr. Bestor’s assertions. 
This has been done rather effectively in current litera- 
ture. Further attention to his diverting tactics only 
wastes the time of the educator and gives unwar- 
ranted publicity to false propaganda. 

The significant question which both layman and 
teacher should be discussing now is: How well are 
today’s schools meeting today’s problems? 


“ We Lotter 
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Sealing a package 
lunch. An air-tight 
seal is essential. 
Sealing iron is 
1400 watts. Pack- 
ages, after sealing, 
are laid flat, six 
to a freezing tray. 


For small elementary schools in a 


large school system, Chicago can recommend 


Hot Lunch From a Frozen Package 


DOROTHEA JAFFE 


EW frozen food technics may be 
leading the way to better nutri- 
tion for the thousands of children who 
must eat their lunches in schools built 
without kitchens. 
Significant changes 
school feeding appear 
longer will children 
schools have to make 
sandwiches for their midday meal. 
Steaming hot lunches will fill their 
plates, entrees that have been cooked 
in a kitchen miles away a week or 
more in advance. 
These developments appear probable 
to school lunchroom administrators 


in elementary 
imminent. No 
in kitchenless 
out with cold 
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who have been making practical tests 
of the use of frozen entrees in the 
Chicago public schools over a two-year 
period. They have found that entrees 
frozen, stored and reconstituted are as 
tasty, as nourishing, and as low in 
bacteria count as those that come fresh 
from the range, while the cost of a 
complete kitchen installation is avoided. 
The plan has won acceptance by all 
concerned, including, not. least, the 
boys and girls themselves. It is grad- 
ually being extended in the Chicago 
school system where it appears that 
the “sandwich school” will soon pass 
from the scene, 


Administrators who have studied 
the results of the experiment believe 
thatthe plan is adaptable to any school 
system that must feed groups of 200 
children or less at some distance from 
a kitchen. The only special equipment 
needed in the school serving the frozen 
entrees is a freezer to hold a week's 
supply of packages, a couple of single- 
burner, high Btu. output stoves, and 
the simplest facilities for cleaning up 
after the meal. (There are no dishes to 
wash, for the frozen entrees are eaten 
directly from a disposable container. ) 

The special stoves, which are con- 
verted candy stoves, are needed in 
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order to get enough heat to maintain 
boiling temperature in a pot after 
30 or 40 icy packages are dropped 
into it. But they can be placed right 
in the lunchroom behind the serving 
counter, as they take up little space. 
The cost of this simple installation 
runs around $7000 in Chicago. 


EXPERIMENT BEGAN IN 1955 


The Chicago school lunchroom staff 
tried the plan experimentally in one 
school in September 1955. The cau- 
tious mood in which the plan was 
launched is recalled by Edwin A. Led- 
erer, associate superintendent of schools 
in charge of operational services. 

Would the pupils and parents accept 
the plan? 

Would they trust frozen foods? 

Would the children like them? 

To find out the reactions, the lunch- 
room staff invited the entire board of 
education to a luncheon, with a frozen 
entree as the piéce de_ resistance. 
Questioned by a reporter, a spokesman 
for the board appraised the food as 
“elegant.” 

Encouraged, the lunchroom staff ar- 
ranged a similar luncheon, this time 
for principals and some P.T.A. officers. 
Again, acceptance. The next move was 
to introduce the frozen entrees to the 
school children themselves. In Garfield 
School, where the plan was launched, 
the children gave it a good reception. 

After all these try-outs, it was de- 
cided to extend the plan gradually to 
other “sandwich schools.” Eight are 


Preparing food prior to packaging at Crane High School, 
Chicago. Abbie Perry, who is assistant lunchroom man- 
measures diced carrots to mix with cubed beef 


ager, 


and vegetable gravy, which are waiting in other pans. 


receiving the frozen entrees, and three 
more are being added to the list this 
spring. 

All frozen entrees for these schools 
are prepared a week or two in advance 
in one central kitchen. Cooking is 
done in the regular lunchroom kitchen 


of one high school (Crane) after 
hours (from 4 to 9 p.m.). The hot 
cooked food is packaged in aluminum 
foil, plastic lined sacks, and is frozen 
by the usual fast-freezing method. The 
packages are loaded in cartons and de- 
livered by truck to schools that order 
them, a week's supply at a time. Upon 
receipt they are placed in freezers of 
the home type and kept there until 
used. 

When the time comes to serve them, 
the sealed packages are immersed in 
10 quart cauldrons of boiling water 
for eight minutes, and there you are! 
The hot lunch is ready, with all its 
original flavor. The entree may be 
anything from chili con carne to roast 
turkey. 

Attendants open the package as they 
would a baked potato, slashing an X 
pattern with a sharp knife. The hungry 
youngsters pull back the four corners 
and dig in with their forks, eating 
right from the foil. The aluminum acts 
as an insulator, keeping the food pip- 


ing hot. 


DIFFICULTIES THAT WERE MET 
Development of packages 

called for the solving of a number of 

problems, large ones and small ones. 


these 


the stew poured in 





Problem No. 1: Finding the right 
container. 

Solution: One of the big aluminum 
companies went to work on the matter 
and came up with a satisfactory plastic 
sack or envelope, covered with alumi- 
num foil to make it rigid. It measures 
8 by 6 inches; has an offset lip to fa- 
cilitate sealing, and remains open when 
the lips are pulled apart so that it can 
be easily filled. Cost, about 2 cents. 

Problem No. 2: How to keep the 
filled packages flat enough for effi- 
cient stacking in freezers, a uniform 
14 inch, when a thicker food, such as 
a frankfurter, has a greater diameter. 

Solution: Split the hot dog! Two 
half frankfurters are just as tasty and 
nutritious as one whole one, and they 
nestle cosily on a bed of potato salad. 

Problem No. 3: Finding an ink 
for stamping the names of the entrees 
on the aluminum foil sack. As the 
ink not only has to adhere to the shiny 
aluminum but must withstand 
the rigors of both freezing and boiling, 
no ordinary ink would serve. 

Solution: A company making an 
ink that remains on film through the 
various acid baths of photographic 
development produced one for the 


also 


packages. It sticks. 

Problem No. 4: Obtaining a rub- 
ber stamp that will stand up under 
the powerful new ink. 

Solution: The lunchroom staff found 
a rubber stamp manufacturer who pro- 
duced a stamp that can take it. 


Filling packages with hot beef stew. A funnel is fitted 
into the open mouth of an aluminum foil container, and 
. When a trayful of containers is fin- 
ished, it is slid over to a worker at the sealing machine. 
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One by one these and other tech- 
nical problems were solved. But how 
about the vital question—cost? How 
does the outlay for a meal with frozen 
entree compare with one that is served 


directly from a kitchen? 

The meal The 
frozen entree lunch comes to an aver- 
age of 40.2 cents, as compared with 32 
cents for the lunch served right from 
the kitchen. But this is not taking into 
account the savings brought about by 
economies in installations. The frozen 
entree lunch requires no kitchen range, 
no dishwashing machine, no steam 
table with its costly plumbing. About 
all it takes are home-style freezers for 
storing the entrees, a pair of converted 
candy stoves (pyra stoves, 45,000 Btu. 
burners) for boiling water, and the 
simplest hand dishwashing equipment. 
This installation costs from $7000 to 
$8000 in Chicago compared with $20,- 
000 for a conventional kitchen instal- 
lation. It costs much less to maintain. 


itself costs more. 


Why does the frozen entree cost 
more? The explanation is simple. 
More labor is involved in the process 
of freezing, transporting and reconsti- 
tuting the foud than in the conven- 
tional procedure. The foil envelope 
adds about 2 cents to the expense of 
the meal. While the frozen entrees 
enjoy the benefit of federal surplus 
foods and a subsidy of 5 cents per 
meal under the National School Lunch 
Act, these are not included in figuring 
costs. These deductions would, in any 
case, be the same for both types of 


Packaged lunches are taken to the 
quick freeze and hold boxes. They 
are frozen at 25° below zero. Boxes, 
in three sections, hold 580 packages. 
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The end result is a happy customer. The aluminum foil package has 
been opened with a cross cut and is used as a dish. The foil is an 
insulator and keeps the food hot. Side dishes are not frozen. All the 
containers and “silver” are disposable. Milk bottle goes back to dairy. 


food service. Both kinds of meal sell 
for the same price to school children: 
27 cents in the elementary schools, 37 
cents in the high school. The high 
school lunch, with its much greater 
volume, makes up for the losses in 
the elementary school. 

The question may be raised: Wouid 
it not be less trouble to buy the hot 
entrees from a commercial caterer as 
some industries do? This was tried 
some years ago. A company delivered 
hot sandwiches to the schools. But 
the caterer could not make use of gov- 
ernment surplus foods to keep down 
costs, and the quality of the service 
could not be controlled to the satisfac- 
tion of the schools. The service was 
therefore discontinued. 


CHILDREN LIKE LUNCHES 

From the standpoint of the children, 
the frozen entree program seems to be 
working out exceedingly well. We 
visited Wentworth School one day re- 
cently to see for ourselves how the 
program is going. We were escorted 
by E. F. Gaidzik, assistant director of 
lunchrooms for the Chicago Board of 


Education. Mr. Gaidzik has been in 


charge of the frozen food program 
since its inception. 

Vioia Soderstrum, Wentworth's prin- 
cipal, led us with pride to a freskly 
decorated basement room. Gaily 
painted turquoise walls and hand dec- 
orated draperies provide a pleasant 
setting for lunch. When we entered 
we found about 200 children eagerly 
devouring the contents of the alumi- 
num foil envelopes. Porcupine patties 
were the feature of the day. 

“How would you like to have your 
food served like this at home?” we 
asked a round-faced lad, who was ob- 
viously enjoying his lunch. 

“Mmm, I'd love it,” he replied with 
a big grin. 

But a girl at another table was not 
sold on the plan. “You haven't any 
choice. You have to take what they 
give you. I think they ought to let 
us pick out what we want.” 

The girl appeared to be in the small 
minority of fussy eaters. Both Miss 
Soderstrum and Mr. Gaidzik believe 
it is not wise to cater to fussy eaters 
in school lunchrooms. They think it is 
a good thing for children in the grades 
not to have multiple choices but to 
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learn to eat whatever is given them, 
so long as it is well prepared, appetiz- 
ing food. Experience shows, they 
pointed out, that most of the young- 
sters of whatever national or regional 
background do iearn to like what is 
set before them in their school lunches. 

However, Miss Soderstrum said that 
at the start of the program the lack of 
choice created some difficulty. When 
the frozen packages were new, the 
principal found some of the children 
peeking into their schoolmates’ foil 
packages to see what was being served, 
before deciding to eat in the lunch- 
room. If the entree was hot dogs, 
there would be a rush for the counter; 
if not, no sale. But this practice soon 
stopped. Now the children go in and 
get their lunches as a matter of course, 
no questions asked. There has been no 
decline in number of pupils eating in 
the lunchroom as compared with the 
period when the children had a choice 
of sandwiches. 


GOING THROUGH THE LINE 


The procedure here, as in most 
other schools, is for each child to pick 
up a half-pint bottle of milk and a 
tray with bread and butter as he enters, 
pay for his lunch, and then move on 
to the cafeteria counter where he gets 
a dish of fruit and/or vegetables, a hot 
aluminum foil package, and a cookie 
or other light dessert. When he has 
eaten, he carries his tray to the side of 
the room, drops the foil envelope into 
one wastebasket, the paper material 
into another, and disposes of his tray 
and empty bottle at a counter. 

The work of serving is reduced 
about one-half in lunchrooms using 
frozen foods. Two attendants are 
sufficient for 200 children served from 
aluminum packages, while it takes 
four to handle that number in the con- 
ventional lunchroom, with kitchen 
preparation 

Labor remains, however, a costly 
item in the frozen food program. Mr. 
Gaidzik has been working hard to re- 
duce it, and has had some success. This 
is right in his line, for before going to 
the Chicago Board of Education he 
traveled widely for a firm of business 
counselors advising restaurant oper- 
ators on how to reduce costs. From the 
start he subjected the frozen entree 
program to the same kind or scrutiny. 
As a result, labor cost has been cut 
from a high of 70'per cent at the be- 
ginning of the program to the present 
average of around 48 per cent in the 
production of packages. 
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“It’s still too high,” says Mr. Gaid- 
zik. “We hope that we can bring it 
down further.” 

Reducing labor cost is not easy. 
Hourly rates are fixed by union agree- 
ment and are expected to remain at 
least at present levels—$1.70 per hour 
basic pay and $2.25 per hour for 
cooks. There is not much hope for 
mechanization at present, for there 
seems to be no substitute for hand fill- 
ing the containers. But Mr. Gaidzik 
is studying work simplification plans 
and is developing a method for stream- 
lining the filling process. 

While those in charge think every 
effort should be made to bring about 
economical operation, they regard 
maintenance of quality as of first im- 
portance. A visit to the frozen food 
preparation center at Crane High 
School shows the care taken to assure 
absolute cleanliness and palatability of 
the food. 

Hedwig Schuetzner, attractive in a 
fresh white uniform, directs the work 
in the late afternoon after she has 
finished the tasks involved in serving 
high school lunches. She is ably as- 
sisted by Abbie Perry. The two women 
strive to give each dish prepared for 
freezing the quality and individuality 
you would expect of good home cook- 
ing. The pork butt being cooked and 
packed the day we visited had been 
roasted with just the right proportion 
of celery and garlic flavoring to bring 
out the natural taste of the pork. 
Canned vegetables were used in the 
gravy, but Mrs. Schuetzner holds out 
for fresh vegetables for the stews. 
There is work required to clean and 
cut the fresh carrots and onions, but 
this careful manager thinks the success 
of the program depends upon details 
such as this. She would like to give 
her stews the added touch of fresh 
parsley, but here she is stymied. Freez- 
ing does something to parsley to spoil 
its charm. She hopes someone will 
find a way to use parsley. 


LUNCHES ARE TYPE A 

The Crane kitchen prepares and 
freezes from 700 to 1000 packages a 
day, four days a week. One, and some- 
times two, entrees are prepared each 
working day. Menus are drafted a 
month in advance by a committee of 
three or four lunchroom directors 
from the schools served. They meet at 
Crane with the test kitchen supervisor, 
Lillian Ceka. 

Every menu must conform to the 
federal specifications for a Type A 


At Wentworth School, Mrs. M. Kuipers 
takes packages from storage freezer 
to prepare lunch. She carries them in 
a wire basket to the boiling water 
which stands waiting on the stove. 


lunch. This means it must contain 
4 pint of milk, 2 ounces of protein, 
4 cup of fruit and/or 34 cup of vege- 
tables, two slices of bread or the 
equivalent spread with 1 tablespoon of 
butter or margarine. The frozen entree 
usually provides all the protein, but if 
it is short, the menu calls for a sup- 
plement, such as a hard cooked egg. 
(The egg can be boiled in the defrost- 
ing kettle along with the packages.) 
The remainder of the items on the 
menu can be prepared without heat. 


TYPICAL MENUS 


Here are some typical menus served 


in March. Each includes carefully 
measured portions—]Y2 cup vegetables 
and/or fruit and 12 pint whole milk. 
In each the entree is a reconstituted 
frozen food. 

1. Meat pattie on buttered bun, 
coleslaw, canned peaches, and milk. 

2. Chili con carne, buttered French 
bread, carrot and celery salad, fruit 
cocktail, and milk. 

3. Roast turkey, vegetable gravy, 
apple and raisin salad, buttered bread, 
sugared prunes, and milk. 

4. Chop suey with chow mein 
noodles, Waldorf salad, buttered French 
bread, cake, milk. 

5. Frankfurter with hot potato salad, 
buttered corn, buttered hot dog roll, 
cake, milk. 

6. Macaroni and cheese, hard cooked 
egg, tossed salad, buttered bread, 
stewed fruit, milk. 

Other entrees frozen are sweet po- 
tatoes and ham; baked fish with tomato 
sauce; diced pork and noodies; baked 
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Forty gallon pots of water are boiling on pyra stoves. 
These stoves carry a total of 8500 Btu’s. After 30 or 40 
packages are plunged into the boiling water, it still re- 
mains at a rolling boil. The pyra stoves are vented, with 
suction fans to carry away heat and possible cooking odors. 


beans and ham; barbecued beef. There 
is no repetition over a two-week period, 
and new dishes are constantly being 
developed in the board’s test kitchen 
at Wells School. 

In most of the Chicago installations, 
there are two high Btu. stoves, and 
some cooking utensils are provided. 
This means that such items as the hot 
buttered corn or cooked fruit can be 
prepared in the elementary school 
lunchroom. The central kitchen at 
Crane prepares the food that is packed 
in aluminum foil only. Vegetables also 
are prepared in the elementary school 
lunchrooms. 

All bread and rolls are ordered daily 
by the person in charge of the lunch- 
room on an individual school basis. 
The bread is buttered at each school. 

Milk is ordered each day and de- 
livered daily to the schools in which 
frozen entrees are heated and served. 
There is provision made for refrig- 
eration of the milk in these schools 


PROCESSING IS SANITARY 

Great care is taken to make certain 
that the processing of frozen foods is 
sanitary. Workers who fill the pack- 
ages use tongs, waxed paper, and other 
aids to prevent touching the food, in 
addition to “sterilizing” their hands. 
The food goes into the packages from 
the stove, steaming hot, and is ladled 
through funnels or otherwise hand 
packed. The aluminum foil containers 
are sealed by a 1400 watt foot-operated 
machine. They are then taken to pre- 
coolers to reduce their temperatures to 
100° to 125° F,, then frozen for from 
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12 to 15 hours at 25° below zero. 
They are kept fresh until frozen. Re- 
sult: bacteria count of not more than 
500, so low as to be virtually sterile, 
according to Mr. Gaidzik. 

It has been found that the bacteria 
count is not raised or the flavor 
affected by the packages being re- 
frozen if this is done immediately after 
thawing without the seal being broken. 
Thus any packages defrosted in excess 
of the day’s demands can be returned 
to the freezer for a second fast freez- 
ing. (Tests showed that seven alter- 
nate thaws and refreezings did not 
impair the food, but in practice the 
refreezing is done only once.) 

The Crane staff makes careful rec- 
ords of costs. Here, for example, is 
the record for February of this year. 
It covers frozen entrees for lunches of 
eight schools for the month. 


Number of packages 


Food cost $ 708.00 


Employe meals 
Labor: 
583'% hours at $1.70 
160 hours at $2.25 plus 2'2 
overtime, time and a half 


$2,168.14 


This breaks down to about 16/4 
cents a package. Added to that is the 
cost of container, making a total of 
1814 cents, before transportation. 
When are added delivery costs, labor 
at point of service, additional food 
served at the school, paper serving 
material, and the like, the average cost 
of 40.2 cents per lunch is reached. 


Pupils at Garfield School pick up tray containing pack- 
age, hot from the boiling water, and take their bread 
and butter. At this school milk, vegetable and dessert are 
placed on the tables before the children come in, along 
with a napkin, fork and spoon. Such service is speedy. 


Records are kept also of food cost 
for each dish prepared. The day we 
visited the Crane school, Miss Perry 
was computing the cost of the pork 
butt and vegetable gravy being proc- 
essed. She gave us this record sheet: 


Pork butts, 180 Ibs. at 40¢ Ib $72.00 
Piet CUD iccccnsesixcnscunaceQueeee 
Peas, 10 cans at 75'2¢ 

Carrots, 10 cans at 49Y2¢.....cceeees 

Salt, 3 Mt.iccce 

Monosodium glutamate, | cup 

CHG, GON OOiiccccoveticceseicses 


$85.92% 

Yield: 750 portions (2 oz. pork, 2 cup gravy). 

Cost: about 11% cents per portion (labor not 
included). 


To test the effect of freezing on 
foods, we sampled some of the pork 
butt at Crane as it came hot from the 
stove—delicious! We also sampled 
some of the food at Wentworth School 
after it had been frozen and reconsti- 
tuted. Also delicious! There seems to 
be no question about the palatability 
of the food or of its keeping qualities. 
It is simply a matter of economics. 

Do the frozen foods save money? 
Dr. Lederer, who has had much to do 
with the development of the program, 
believes the frozen entree system is 
profitable for any school that has the 
problem of feeding up to 200 children 
without a kitchen. While he does not 
think it practical to use the frozen 
entrees for mass feeding in large 
schools, he thinks the use of frozen 
entrees may well become standard pro- 
cedure for smaller elementary schools 
that can obtain the dishes from an 
already established lunchroom kitchen. 
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A new educational philosophy is defined when 


Teachers Plan Curriculum Guide 


Community needs are considered in program that 
boosts teachers’ morale and wins the 


approval of city’s press and school board 


FRED P. DAVENPORT 


Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Instruction 
Wyandotte Public Schools, Wyandotte, Mich. 


readiness to set in motion an organi- 
zation for the building of a curriculum 


never taken the time to work out a 
guide for our own use.” 


HE scene is the office of the super- 


intendent of schools. The young 


applicant for a first grade position asks, 
If I need help in finding what to 
teach, will there be some kind of guide 
I can follow? I haven't actually had 
practice teaching in Grade 

The setting is shifted now to a 
faculty meeting. Mrs. Bronson, a 
fourth grade teacher of wide experi- 
ence, is speaking. “I feel my own 
science program would be strengthened 
if there were some definitive goals. I 
must confess that what I do in my 
classroom is frequently a hit-and-miss 
sort of affair simply because we have 


The third scene is an administrative 
council meeting. A junior high school 
principal voices the thinking of sev- 
eral. “How am I to view the so-called 
special subjects, such as shop, art and 
music in scheduling? Are these to be 
required of every student or offered 
on a selective basis to those who are 
talented or interested? It seems to me 
the time has come to think out care- 
fully and set down a current statement 
of our school philosophy.” 

Supt. Peter J. Jenema eagerly seized 
upon the expressed needs and apparent 


Community interest in the curriculum planning project was reflected 
the stories carried by the city newspapers. The papers published edi- 
torials and a series of six articles after the completion of the guide. 


guide for the schools of Wyandotte, 
Mich. 

In any extensive undertaking involv- 
ing people, much important work must 
occur and many decisions need to be 
made before there is any large-scale 
involvement. For this project, such 
questions as these demanded answers: 
Can teachers be trusted to write a 
general curriculum for their classroom 
guidance? Should ail teachers par- 
ticipate? Would they want to do it? 
Would an up-to-date guide improve 
instruction generally? Could teacher 
participation be continued sufficiently 
long to realize the project's comple- 
tion? If its preparation were under- 
taken, how should the staff be or- 
ganized? Would such a guide be pro- 
fessionally acceptable? 

These were typical of the questions 
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Goal of i Grade Teachers 


BY BILLIE TROWBRIDGE © 
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confronting the curriculum council at 
its first meeting in December 1954. 
For the ensuing one and one-half years 
the council was to direct Wyandotte 
teachers in their preparation of a cur- 
—l..| riculum guide in all subjects, kinder- 
charts and graphs;|about the work they have pro: 
copied wea ‘ionsmnnp..| garten through Grade 12. 
jhad an opportunity to examing - So < = ‘ 
tet Making up this curriculum council 
were the assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction, an elementary 
and a secondary principal, and a 
teacher representative from each of the 
12 schools in the system. One of our 
first major hurdles was to assess our 
own community to custom-make a 
guide to meet its needs. 
Wyandotte, an industrial middle- 
class community, lies 12 miles south 
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Above, left: Supt. Peter J. Jenema welcomes participants 
in the elementary clinic which reviewed Wyandotte’s cur- 
riculum guide. Right: Fred P. Davenport, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of instruction, talks with the curriculum 
council. This group directed the teacher committees for 
one and one-half years in their preparation of the guide. 


It boasts of an unusually high percent- 
age of home owners who have been 
most generous in their moral and fi- 
nancial support of education. 

The curriculum council early de- 
cided to involve every teacher and ad- 
ministrator in regular weekly meetings, 
to work on all areas of the curriculum 
simultaneously, and to assign teachers 
to committees of their choice wherever 
possible. Committees were to be kept 
small—from eight to 13 members. 

The staff undertook this task gen- 
erally with a friendly willingness to 
participate and a strong desire to do a 
good job. Morale was high. Perhaps 
it is impossible to overemphasize the 
importance of the attitude of Supt. 
Jenema and his board of education 
toward the instructional program. The 
board authorized, endorsed and encour- 
aged this project. Frequent progress 
reports were made to the board by 
the superintendent and received favor- 
able publicity in the local press. The 
staff was well aware of the friendly, 
professional attitude, and it welcomed 
the granting by the board of education 
of 30 minutes weekly of released time. 
Teachers gave an hour or more of their 
own time, thus providing weekly meet- 
ings of at least one and one-half hours 
in length. 


TO FACULTY FOR REVIEW 

Early in its work the curriculum 
council developed the following phil- 
osophy of education, which was sub- 
mitted to the faculty for evaluation: 

“Civilization has reached its current 
level because of the ability of man to 
record and profit by the experiences of 
the past. Schools have been established 
to transmit and extend this heritage. 
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“The future of democratic society 
depends upon the political, social, eco- 
nomic and moral intelligence of its 
citizens, 

“To this end the public schools of 
Wyandotte subscribe to these beliefs: 

“1. Our schools are obligated to 
provide educational opportunities for 
the maximum growth of all children. 

“2. Our schools must provide chil- 
dren with experiences which reinforce 
the democratic way of living. 

“3. The educational program must 
recognize that children differ in abil- 
ities, capacities and patterns of growth. 

“4. Our schools should help satisfy 
the emotional needs of children for 
love and affection, belonging, freedom 
from fear and guilt, self-respect, eco- 
nomic security, achievement and guid- 
ing purposes. 

“5. A sound program must provide 
opportunity for: 

“a. Growth in social skills. 

“b. Self-expression and development 
of special talents. 

“c. Attaining competence in self- 
direction and self-evaluation. 


Below: First grade teacher, Margaret Costello, was a 
member of the curriculum council throughout the entire 
development of the curriculum guide. Better educational 
opportunities, constant evaluation of the teaching pro- 
gram, and experiences reinforcing the democratic way of 
life were aims of the philosophy the group worked out. 


“d. Development of sound moral 
and spiritual attitudes and values. 

“e. Mastery of the tools of learning, 
i.e. communication and computation. 

“f. Development of habits condu- 
cive to mental and physical health. 

“g. Exploration of the natural en- 
vironment. 

“h. Orientation to and appreciation 
for our cultural heritage. 

“6. Continuous evaluation of the 
school program is the responsibility of 
all staff members. Adjustments should 
be made on the basis of appraisals.” 

Ninety-one per cent of the teachers 
approved this philosophy as reflecting 
the thinking of the Wyandotte staff 
Other teacher committees were ap- 
pointed to develop philosophies con- 
sistent with it for the senior and junior 
highs and elementary schools. Priority 
was given these cormmittees, and their 
subsequent productions were equally 
well received. 

On the junior and senior high school 
levels, teachers met by departments. At 
times members of a single department 
met as a committee of the whole; 
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at other times, subcommittees were 
formed. Departmental chairmen and 
principals were assigned definite groups 
with which to work, and resource per- 
sons from universities were available 
upon request. A guide was developed 
for every department. Together, these 
guides totaled 453 pages in length. 

Elementary teachers first met in sub- 
ject-matter committees and prepared in 
general terms a suggested curriculum 
for kindergarten through Grade 6 for 
the following areas: art, dramatics, lan- 
guage, literature, mathematics, music, 
penmanship, physical education, read- 
ing, science, social studies, special 
services, and spelling. All elementary 
personnel was involved in this task 

Later, teachers were regrouped into 
grade committees, each grade examin- 
ing carefully the suggested curriculum, 
revising and amending it wherever it 
seemed desirable. For example, after 
a committee had suggested the arith- 
metic program for all elementary 
grades, teachers regrouped, and first 
gtade teachers examined the suggested 
arithmetic content for the first grade, 
second grade teachers for the second 
grade, and so forth. Teachers then met 
again by subject areas to act upon 
grade committee recommendations. 
This back and forth regrouping and 
consideration of committee recommen- 
dations continued until the final prod- 
uct totaling 264 pages evolved 


TEACHERS TOOK LEAD 

Throughout this entire project, ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers alike 
elected their own chairmen and re- 
corders. Principals were each assigned 
two of more committees with which 
to work, but only in the capacity of 
resource persons or “trouble shooters.” 
Only teachers had votes in committee 
decisions, and these committees re- 
ported directly to the curriculum coun- 
cil, 80 per cent of whose members 
were themselves teachers. 

The thinking here was that the 
teacher was closest to the classroom 
and the child and had the most recent 
practical experience. Further, since she 
would be expected to follow the devel- 
oped guide, she should have a stellar 
part in its production. The foreword 
appearing in the completed guide ade- 
quately sums up this point of view by 
stating: “The approach and develop- 
ment of this guide has reflected our 
faith in the democratic process and in 
the collective wisdom of our teachers. 
In the truest sense this has been teacher 
planned, directed and executed.” Per- 
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haps this was the most unusual feature 
of the entire project. 

In June 1956 each committee sub- 
mitted its final report, including rec- 
ommendations, to the curriculum coun- 
cil. During the summer and early fall, 
the material was mimeographed and 
bound. The completed guide was dis- 
tributed to the staff in October. Wyan- 
dotte teachers now have in this guide 
suggested course content, activities, 
evaluation technics, and teaching aids 
for every subject in every grade. 


GUIDE IS SUGGESTIVE 

This work is brief and is developed 
only in general terms. It is suggestive 
in nature, rather than restrictive, and 
provides only a broad course to be 
followed. The foreword says: “A great 
deal has been accomplished to date, yet 
much remains to be done. The guide 
is merely a skeleton—meat must yet 
be placed on its bones. This may be 
done partially by future teacher com- 
mittees, but mostly by individual teach- 
ers within the classroom.” 

In November, elementary schools of 
Wyandotte held a one-day clinic at- 
tended by more than 600 school ad- 
ministrators and teachers of systems 
belonging to the Metropolitan Detroit 
Bureau of Cooperative School Studies, 
an organization whose members and 
schools are from Wayne, Washtenaw, 
Oakland, Macomb and St. Clair coun- 
ties, as well as Eastern Michigan Col- 
lege, Wayne State University, and the 
University of Michigan. The theme 
was “Wyandotte’s Curriculum—Teach- 
er Planned and Implemented.” 

During the morning, following a 
brief orientation period, the visitors 
observed our teachers in their regular 
teaching assignments, thus seeing the 
curriculum in action. In the afternoon 
Wyandotte teachers and their guests 
met by grades; curriculum guides were 
made available for examination. These 
groups then discussed the content of 
the guides and the réle of Wyandotte 
teachers in their development. 

And so ends Chapter 1 of the story 
of Wyandotte’s curriculum guide—a 
story that can have no ending. Were 
the results worth the effort? Were 
some of our goals realized? What has 
been achieved? 

In late May 1956, as the teachers 
were nearing the close of their third 
semester of concentrated work on this 
project, they were asked to evaluate 
the undertaking honestly and anony- 
mously. To each of these typical 
questions, the teachers responded with 





a heartening and resounding Yes: 

By formulating objectives together, 
were you helped in establishing com- 
mon goals? 

Has there been a stimulation of pro- 
fessional growth? 

Has this phase (subject-matter areas ) 
of the study contributed to the devel- 
opment of continuity and proper 
sequence in each subject area? 

Was it an advantage to become 
familiar with the work of grades above 
and below your own? 

Has the discussion of teaching prac- 
tices been helpful to you? 

As a result of this study, have you 
become more critical of your teaching, 
tending to frequent self-evaluation? 

Has your teaching improved? 

When the guide was distributed to 
the staff in the fall, building meetings 
were held to discuss it. Teachers were 
quite proud of their work and the 
form it took. New teachers almost 
without exception found it helpful. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTS FAVORABLE 

Wyandotte’s leading newspaper pub- 
lished periodic progress reports on the 
study. Following its completion, six 
articles appeared describing the guide’s 
content. Also, several editorials ac- 
claiming this work were written. 

Teacher morale, already good, 
climbed. Following the elementary 
clinic, and the subsequent praise from 
our visitors, enthusiasm soared. 

As another outcome of this study, a 
permanent curriculum council has been 
established in Wyandotte to encourage 
and facilitate professional growth and 
a stronger educational program. Teach- 
ers were asked to make recommenda- 
tions for improving the program, and, 
as a result, some course content has 
been changed, and some textbook re- 
examinations have been begun. 

It is far too early to offer any objec- 
tive proof of changes in pupil achieve- 
ment attributable to this project. 
Nevertheless, it is logical to suppose 
these will appear. 

Perhaps the members of the curric- 
ulum council best expressed our hopes 
and aspirations when they wrote, “We 
who worked on this guide have ac- 
quired new insights, concepts, and 
ideas in its preparation. We hope it 
will be of value to teachers new to 
Wyandotte. It remains the responsi- 
bility of all of us to subject this guide, 
as well as our entire curriculum, to 
constant evaluation and evolution so 
that the youth of Wyandotte may reap 
the benefits of our united thinking.” 
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Parents of 5 year old 
children check with 
school early in the year 
as to dates for summer 
kindergarten. Then they 
plan their family vaca- 
tions so that their child 
will not miss any school. 


Free Summer Kindergarten Substitutes 
Effectively for Yearly Kindergarten 


JAMES H. HANNUM 


Superintendent, Oak Lawn-Hometown Elementary Schools 


Oak Lawn, Ill. 


qipaeee kindergarten, used as an 
emergency measure, has proved to 
have new educational values for pupils 
of District 123 of Oak Lawn, Ill. This 
substitute plan is not recommended as 
a replacement for the regular yearly 
kindergarten program, but it does offer 
a partial solution to school systems that 
have no kindergartens at present 
Without our eight-week summer ses- 
sion, it would be necessary for. first 
grade teachers to spend much more 
time on their readiness program. 

The summer program at Oak Lawn, 
a Chicago suburb, grew out of the 
desire on the part of the school ad- 
ministration and the board of educa- 
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tion to provide a substitute kindergar- 
ten experience for the 5 year olds 
whose regular classes had been discon- 
tinued when neither classroom space 
nor finances were available. 

In the spring of 1954, the board of 
education voted to offer summer kin- 
dergarten classes to all youngsters who 
would be eligible for first grade in 
September of that year. The summer 
session was to run eight weeks and 
the parents were asked to pay a total 
of $12 ($1.50 per week). There were 
110 students in this first summer pro- 
gram, even though a group of parents, 
with the sanction and cooperation of 
the administration, had organized a 


private community kindergarten in the 
fall of 1953. 

The first summer program was so 
successful that the following year the 
board of education sponsored the full 
program at no cost to the parents. This 
was a real success, as indicated by an 
enrollment of 350. The following year 
more than 360 children attended, and 
the indications are for something more 
than 400 for our fourth plunge this 
summer. 

The average cost of the summer pro- 
gram, during the three years it has 
operated, has been about $15.50 per 
child for the eight weeks, or 39¢ a 
day. Or for our “baby-sitting con- 
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scious” public, it has meant an expen- 
diture of less than 16¢ per hour per 
child! Approximately $2.50 per child 
has been spent for instructional mate- 
rials — reading readiness booklets, 
blocks and such consumable items as 
paper, finger paints, paste and poster 
paint. 

Every effort is made to place each 
student in the school he will be at- 
tending in September when he enters 
the first grade. This means that there 
are six schools where parents can take 
their children for this pre-first grade 
experience. 

No transportation is furnished to 
pupils by the school since it is felt 
that the increased cost cannot be jus- 
tified. The new pupils seem to feel a 
definite degree of accomplishment and 
maturity as they break the home tie 
for the first time and walk to school 
“like the big boys.” 


STAFFING PROVES SIMPLE 

No problems have arisen in staffing 
the summer kindergarten program since 
teachers of our own primary depart- 
ment often seek these positions. The 
experience has been so challenging and 
interesting that many have applied as 
much as a year in advance. In addi- 
tion to our own faculty, we are able to 
tap sources of supply not available to 
us during the regular school year. Too, 
we use a few of our well trained be- 
ginning teachers as well as newly em- 
ployed experienced teachers. For those 
teachers new to our system, the sum- 
mer kindergarten provides a period of 
orientation as they serve their new 
community in a real way. 

The teachers receive half pay, based 
on the salary they had been receiving 
during the preceding school year. Thus 
they have a summer income and a 
stimulating experience without the 
pressure of a full-time teaching load. 





In April of each year registration 
for summer kindergarten is held to 
determine the approximate number of 
sections needed in each school area. 
After this has been completed teachers 
are employed, and they participate in 
the planning sessions, held just before 
the close of the regular school session. 
Each summer faculty selects its own 
instructional materials in cooperation 
with superintendent and principals. 
Staff meetings are held regularly dur- 
ing the summer session. Since readi- 
ness for first grade is one of the 
important purposes of the summer 
session, the teachers select the materials 
they feel will be the most effective in 
accomplishing this purpose during the 
accelerated program. 

The school day is scheduled from 
9:00 to 11:30 a.m., and the term usu- 
ally starts about June 15 and ends 
before August 10. Since our regular 
school term ends about June 7, this 
gives a week or two to prepare for 
the invasion of small fry. The August 
10 closing date gives parents and 
pupils three or four weeks for vaca- 
tion, rest and shopping before Septem- 
ber brings the next big experience. 

Since the building principals start 
their summer vacations after June 15, 
they set up the classes and make the 
rooms ready for the newcomers before 
they leave. Many principals are so 
much interested in the program that 
they frequently drop in to give a help- 
ing hand and to see how the session 
is progressing. 

Experiences incorporated in the sum- 
mer program are selected to provide 
good opportunities for social adjust- 
ment and to give the child a feeling 
of security and emotional stability. 
Teachers never lose sight of the neces- 
sity for maintaining an informal and 
relaxed atmosphere during the time 
the child is at work or play at school. 


Lack of classroom space and lack of funds 


prevented a full-year kindergarten in suburb 


of Chicago. 


Summer kindergarten has relieved 


crowding in Grades 1 to 8 and has made 


money available for enriching total program. 
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In our summer program the visitor 
will notice many of the same activities 
he would expect to find in any good 
kindergarten. He will see the children 
building a house with the large blocks 
provided for this developmental ex- 
perience. He will see them at milk 
and cookie time learning new social 
graces. He will observe the rest period 
where each child on his own little rug 
is lulled to repose as he listens to soft 
music from piano or record player. He 
will hear the jubilant, “off-key” sing- 
ing and the excited comments as the 
5 year olds join hands in the many 
games they play in the classroom and 
outdoors. He will see them in small 
class groups performing on the stage 
of the auditorium or in larger groups 
when they have the whole school for 
their very own. He will see them make 
a tour of the big building to learn 
what goes on in its various rooms. He 
may hear reports of their field trips, 
and enjoy their open-eyed wonder at 
the many new and wonderful experi- 
ences that are coming into their lives. 
Interspersed through the morning ac- 
tivities will be reading and number 
readiness stories and activities. Thus, 
in concentrated and telescoped fashion, 
the usual objectives for the kindergar- 
ten year are developed by the summer 
kindergarten program. 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS HAPPY 

Parents share in this new experience 
at a time when they can give more 
thought and attention to their one 
child who is entering this new world. 
The P.T.A. carries on its normal school 
activities for these children. Room 
mothers and assistants are on hand to 
help the teacher if needed. 

The teachers are enthusiastic. Tempa 
Nettleship, formerly a first grade teach- 
er, who has been on the summer staff 
for two years, says that she feels it 
reduces the training time for first grade 
students from six to eight weeks. It 
helps the child adjust more readily to 
first grade activities, according to Mrs. 
Nettleship. 

We find at Oak Lawn that the sum- 
mer pupils profit more from the kin- 
dergarten training than they would 
have in the same length of time the 
previous September. They are more 
mature physically, mentally and emo- 
tionally and have better body and hand 
dexterity; this makes them more adept 
in acquiring some of the initial skills 
with paints, crayons and scissors. 

During the summer months the 
weather gives support to a relaxed en- 
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Summer kinder- 
garten is held at 
six elementary 
schools. Children 
must get there 
without school 
furnished buses. 


vironment. In spite of the heat out- 
side, the natural air conditioning (brick 
walls, high ceilings) of the school- 
house makes for a comfortable situa- 
tion. Rooms on the cool side of the 
building are selected for the greater 
comfort of teachers and pupils. 

The summer program is conducted 
in an informal way, and this helps the 
child to feel more at home in this new 
experience. No older children are there 
to frustrate him, and he learns to ad- 
just to new friends more naturally. The 
summer kindergartener gets acquainted 
with future classmates and thus has a 
pal when he attends that first long day 
in September. In short, the “peck or- 
der” of the class has already been 
established. 


READINESS CARRIES OVER 

Since the summer program extends 
into mid-August, more of the readiness 
that has been developed during these 
weeks carries over to the first grade. 
Mrs. Forsythe, who has taught the sum- 
mer program and also is a regular first 
grade teacher, says: “I think the chil- 
dren who have had only summer kin- 
dergarten experience compare very 
favorably with those in the class who 
have had a full year of kindergarten 
training. In many instances they show 
more independence in thought and 
action and in a more wholesome way 
than do those with longer kindergarten 
experience. The self-reliance they learn 
during the summer program is very 
evident as they start first grade.” 
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When parents see the crowded con- 
ditions of the schools during the reg- 
ular academic year and yet have an 
opportunity to send their child to a 
summer kindergarten, they feel that 
the board of education and the school 
administration are trying to do what 
they can to meet the educational needs 
of their children. They also see that 
at least part of the school facilities are 
being used about 11 months of the 
calendar year. They have given won- 
derful support to the program and 
have been most enthusiastic about the 
results, 

Parents of 5 year olds begin to check 
with the school early in the year as 
to the dates for summer kindergarten 
so that they can arrange their vacations 
accordingly. Testimonials too numer- 
ous to quote have come to the super- 
intendent from parents concerning the 
lengthened interest span, development 
in art work and creativeness, improved 
play habits, and improvement in many 
skills of the individual child. 

The summer kindergarten requires 
no heat in the building, and there is 
little need for artificial lighting. Since 
custodians are on duty 12 months of 
the year, there is no additional cus- 
todial expense. Not more than four or 
five rooms are used in any one school, 
so the custodians can either shift the 
movable furniture (the same size that 
is used by first graders) to another 
room if they are ready to clean, paint 
or repair or they can use the three- 
week period in August to get these 


rooms ready for the school year in 
September. This summer program also 
serves patrons whose first graders will 
not enter public school in the fall. 

Employment of teachers during the 
summer months makes use of excellent 
teachers at a time when they are plenti- 
ful rather than when they are scarce. 
Class loads can be kept down, the hours 
are short, and the morale is high. We 
believe that a high level of enthusiasm 
and proficiency is maintained at a time 
when it will be both rewarding to the 
teacher and effective with the child. 
The use of primary teachers from our 
own schools, who know the system and 
its philosophies, also adds to the effec- 
tiveness of our program. 


DETAILED STUDY SET UP 

It can readily be seen that dividends 
have accrued to the other 2650 pupils 
who would be crowded or double- 
sessioned if we attempted to have a 
full kindergarten program during the 
regular school year. When more rooms 
are built, we hope again to have a 
regular kindergarten program but until 
that time other instructional improve- 
ments have priority. The summer kin- 
dergarten program is helping us main- 
tain a good educational program in 
Grades 1 through 8 by alleviating 
crowded conditions in those grades and 
by making money available for enrich- 
ment of the total educational program. 

We see in this program so much 
good that we are setting up a detailed 
study to determine future action. + 
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Neo-Conservatives Are on the March 
With ‘Sound Education” as Battle Cry 


ROBERT A. SKAIFE 


Field Representative, National Education Association 


’ YOU are president of a local 
teachers association or if you hold 
a top administrative position in your 
watch out for 


communIrcy, citizens 


groups using the words “basic educa- 
tion” in their titles 

There is nothing wrong per se with 
the expression “basic education.” In a 
few places, however, politically-minded 
individuals with school board aspira- 
tions or with unsubstantiated griev- 
ances have set up “committees for basic 
education.” In one community with a 
reputation for good schools (why do 
such movements begin in good school 
systems?) a splinter group from a 
P.T.A. charged that standards had been 


lowered, the 


curriculum was “watered 
down,” and too much time was spent 
on “frills.” As was to be expected, 
this group did not meet with the board 


despite an invitation to do so 


ONE GROUP’S TECHNIC 


This was onl part of the picture, 


however. Knowing that a school elec- 
tion was coming up, the “basic educa- 
tion” group made a pitch for the sup- 
port of the local teachers association 
by accusing the school administration 
of failing to pay teachers adequately 
and of failing to provide for demo- 
cratic 
shaping policies. Whether the last two 


participation by teachers in 
charges were valid, teachers associa- 
tions should recognize that such tactics 
are comparable to those used by the 
trainer who throws food to an animal 
in order to divert its attention while 
he lures it into a cage. No matter how 
great the need for better salaries and 
improved working conditions, it does 
not pay professional dividends for a 
teachers organization to appear to align 
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itself with groups that do not demon- 
strate their good faith in the schools. 

This kind of story is not unusual. 
The files of N.E.A.’s Defense Commis- 
sion contain many similar accounts of 
splinter citizens groups. With a neo- 
movement in education 
afoot, however, it will be increasingly 
dificult to appraise the activities of 


conservative 


newly formed citizens groups. 

To understand this neo-conservative 
trend, it is mecessary to review inci- 
dents of the past few years, to note 
how the present movement developed, 
and to see how it is operating today. 

Ever since the close of World War 
Il the public schools of this country 
have been severely criticized. Allega- 
tions made have included such charges 
as failing to teach the fundamentals, 
upholding Dewey's progressivism, ad- 
vocating socialism, defending Commu- 
nists, ignoring moral and _ spiritual 
values, fostering anti-intellectualism. 

What began as a series of criticisms 
in a few communities in the late Forties 
changed into a national “attack” pat- 
tern when such groups as Allen Zoll’s 
National Council for American Educa- 
tion, the Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations, and the 
so-called Friends of the Public Schools 
attempted through their publications 
to shake the confidence of the Ameri- 
can public in its schools. 

Then in 1952 Congressional investi- 
gations into alleged subversive in- 
fluences in the “educational process” 
coupled with a national political cam- 
paign directed against “socialism” 
heaped more fuel on the academic 
fires. A climate of fear prevailed in 
academic circles; such expressions as 
“McCarthyism in the classroom” were 


widely used to describe teaching §sit- 
uations in which professors and teach- 
ers shied away from highly controver- 
sial issues. 

Following the televised army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings there was a noticeable 
change in public opinion. People be- 
came less receptive to extremist prop- 
aganda. The exaggerated charges, 
rampant before the hearings, simmered 
down and many of the pamphleteers 
went out of business. Except for a few 
clamors here and there, the schools 
went about their work as though noth- 
ing had happened. 


A “SCHOLARLY” POINT OF VIEW 
Throughout the period of exagger- 
ated criticism of the public schools 
there were outbursts from critics who 
identified themselves with the “scholar- 
ly” point of view. They deplored the 
“lack of standards,” the “watered-down 
courses,” the “anti-intellectualism,” the 
“aimlessness in education” —all of 
which they said were characteristic of 
the public schools. Although they dis- 
sociated themselves from the “lunatic 
fringe” groups, they were not able to 
attract to their ranks a large of number 
of professors in liberal arts colleges. 
Nevertheless, these critics made their 
voices heard in educational circles and 
in books and periodicals. One of them 
was Canon Bernard Iddings Bell, an 
Episcopal clergyman, who, in 1949, 
wrote the “Crisis in Education.” This 
book did little more than cause a few 
ripples in the educational world, but 
Mr. Bell’s article, “Know How vs. 
Know Why,” which appeared in Life 
in the 1950 issue devoted to educa- 
tion, had the opposite effect. It was 
sensational in several of its charges, 
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especially the one that accused the 
public schools of educating a nation 
of Henry Aldriches. 

Another of these critics was Mor- 
timer Smith, erstwhile school board 
member in a Connecticut town, who 
wrote “And Madly Teach” and “The 
Diminished Mind” and edited a collec- 
tion of essays under the title “The 
Public Schools in Crisis.” “And Madly 
Teach,” which succeeded in getting a 
review in Time, was especially critical 
of Dewey's pragmatism. “Growth to- 
wards what?” was Smith's way of alleg- 
ing that our schools educate with no 
goals in mind. Quite appropriately, 
the foreword to Smith’s “And Madly 
Teach” was written by Bell. 

Other critics whose 
heard during the early Fifties were 
Harry J. Fuller, whose article, “The 
Emperor's New Clothes, or Prius De- 
mentat,” in the Scientific Monthly for 
January 1951, evoked some indignant 
replies; Albert Lynd, former college 
teacher, who wrote an article for the 
March 1950 Aélantic Monthly entitled 
“Quackery in the Public Schools,” and 
followed it later with a book carrying 
the same title, and Howard Whitman, 
a journalist, who wrote a series of 
articles in Collier’s in 1954, which 
caused a righteous furor among public 
school educators because of ridiculous 
generalizations, inept comparisons, and 
biased reporting. 


views were 


BESTOR’S BANG WAS LOUDEST 
Perhaps the greatest detonation set 
off by this circle of critics was the 
speech delivered by Arthur E. Bestor 
Jr., professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, before the American 
Historical Association in December 
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1952. It was entitled “Anti-Intellec- 
tualism in the Schools: A Challenge to 
Scholars.” Professor Bestor charged 
that the quality of instruction in the 
high schools has seriously deteriorated 
and laid the responsibility for it on 
professors of education and adminis- 
trators of schools. 

Two fellow professors of Bestor’s at 
the University of Illinois, Drs. Hand 
and Sanford, replied to the Bestor 
charges in an article in the April 1953 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals.' They an- 
alyzed Bestor’s charges and the res- 
search he used and concluded that he 
had violated the elementary rules of 
evidence. Bestor answered in “A 
Reply to ‘A Scholar's Documents’ ” 
that Hand and Sanford were impugn- 
ing his integrity and said that their 
whole argument depended on “a studied 
ignoring” of a 26 page mimeographed 
statement he had prepared on the IIli- 
nois Curriculum Program.” In the very 
same issue of the Bulletin, Dr. Hand 
supported the earlier stand he and Dr. 
Sanford had taken in answering the 
Bestor “Reply.”® 

Thoroughly embroiled in a _ con- 
troversy of his own making, Professor 
Bestor defended his position in a book 
entitled “Educational Wastelands.” Its 
subtitle referred to “the retreat from 
learning.” Two years later, in 1955, 
he published “The Restoration of 
Learning,’ which elaborates on many 
of the points made in the first men- 
tioned book. Both of these books set 
up a false dichotomy: Educationists 
are, for the most part, depicted as an 
inferior group of educators who have 
obtained a political hold on the edu- 
cational structure and debased educa- 
tion in this country; the professors in 
liberal arts colleges, on the other hand, 
are portrayed as the intellectually 
superior group, the guardians of schol- 
arship who are flouted by the educa- 
tionists. Bestor does, of course, try to 
qualify his statements by occasionally 
saying something positive about edu- 
cationists, but this does not counteract 
the over-all impression the reader has 
after finishing these books. 

Thus Professor Bestor has become 
the instigator of a movement to restore 


‘Hand, Harold C. and Sanford, Charles 
W.: A Scholar's Documents, Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, April 1953, pp. 460-488. 

"Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, December 
1953, pp. 159-168. 

"See Comments on a Scholar's Reply, 
Bulletin of N.A.S.S.P., December 1953, 
pp. 169-180 


what he calls “sound education” to 
American schools. On July 3, 1956, 
he and a group of his supporters 
founded the Council on Basic Educa- 
tion with headquarters in the Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Fi- 
nancing for the project was announced 
as a $114,000 grant from a nonprofit 
foundation, enough to carry on the 
program through 1959. Because of the 
provisions of the grant, the Council 
was not at liberty to divulge the source 
of its funds. The information leaked 
out, however, that the $114,000 was 
granted by the William Volker Char- 
ities Fund of Burlingame, Calif. 

William Volker, founder of a furni- 
ture and household furnishings dis- 
tribution business in Kansas City, Mo., 
set up the Volker Fund in 1932. He 
gave half his fortune to the Fund at 
that time and bequeathed the re- 
mainder of his estate to it. A devoutly 
religious person who believed that 
“alms should be made in secret,” Wil- 
liam Volker died in 1947. The Fund, 
headed today by H. M. Luhnow, 
requests that its grants, which are de- 
voted exclusively to educational, chari- 
table and scientific purposes, be kept 
anonymous. 


SOME FAMILIAR NAMES 

The founding group of the Council 
for Basic Education includes the fol- 
lowing: Arthur E. Bestor Jr. (iden- 
tified previously); Paxton Blair, ex- 
justice of the New York Supreme 
Court; Maynard M. Boring, manager 
of the Technical Personnel Division, 
General Electric Company; Harold 
Clapp, professor of romance languages, 
Grinnell College; Sereck H. Fox, R. P. 
Scherer Corporation, Detroit; Harry J. 
Fuller, professor of botany, University 
of Illinois; Howard A. Meyerhoff, ex- 
ecutive director, Scientific Manpower 
Commission, Washington, D.C.; Mor- 
timer Smith (previously identified) ; 
Sydney Steele, industrial assistant to 
the vice president, Atlas Powder Com- 
pany, and Howard Whitman (pre- 
viously identified). 

Of this new group, Professor Bestor 
was chosen president; Paxton Blair was 
selected as vice president, and Profes- 
sor Clapp (on leave of absence from 
Grinnell College) was made executive 
secretary. 

In one of its first bulletins, the 
Council for Basic Education presents a 
“statement of purpose.” After indicat- 
ing its belief in universal education 
and a tax supported public school sys- 
tem, high academic standards, and 
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sound education, it “proposes to initi- 


ate and support measures to ensure”: 

l. That all students without excep- 
tion receive adequate instruction in 
the basic intellectual disciplines, espe- 
cially English, mathematics, science, 
history and foreign languages. 

2. That the fullest possible oppor 
tunity is afforded to students of high 
ability to reach mature levels of 
achievement without waste of time. 

3. That clear standards of actual ac- 
complishment are used to measure each 
student's progress and to govern pro- 
motion to higher levels of the educa- 
tional system. 

i. That teachers are thoroughly edu- 
cated in the subjects they teach and 
in current developments therein. 

5. That vocational training is offered 
in due subordination to the school’s 
intellectual 


liscipline and that standards of achieve- 


fundamental purpose of 
ment are maintained as rigorously in 
vocational as in academic fields 

6. That school administrators are 
encouraged and supported in resisting 
pressures to divert school time to ac- 
tivities of minor educational signi- 
ficance, to curriculums overemphasiz- 
ing social adjustment at the expense 
of intellectual discipline, and to pro- 
grams that call upon the school to as- 
sume responsibilities properly belong- 
ing to the home, to religious bodies, 


and to other agencies 


COUNCIL’S PLAN OF ACTION 

Under “Activities Planned by the 
Council” are the following proposals 

1. To disseminate, through a news 
bulletin, (a) proposals for strengthen- 
ing fundamental instruction in the 
schools, (b) speeches and statements 
supporting improved standards, (c) 
information about schools with excep- 
tionally strong programs, and (d) in- 
formation about programs that threaten 
to impair standards. 

2. To arrange conferences on edu- 
cational problems. 

3. To sponsor, arrange for the financ- 
ing of, or publicize the results of 
investigations into teacher certification, 
curricular changes, college entrance re- 
quirements, examination systems, state 
school legislation, and so forth. 

4. To arrange for or sponsor the 
preparation and dissemination of spe- 
cific and detailed proposals for improv- 
ing school curriculums, teacher training, 
certification procedures, and so forth. 

5. To coordinate the efforts of associ- 
ated organizations and scholarly and sci- 
entific societies to improve education. 
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6. To 
school boards, and other responsible 
groups, for school surveys to be made 


arrange, upon request of 


by properly qualified specialists in the 
various subjects of instruction. 

7. To call to the attention of school 
boards, state and federal educational 
bureaus, and legislative bodies the ne- 
cessity for including representatives of 
the scholarly world in all commissions 
dealing with school policy 

8. To cooperate with educational 
agencies in devising and recommend- 
ing improved instructional programs, 
and to use the good offices of the 
Council to bring about cooperation be- 
tween school authorities and learned 
societies in the various fields. 

The problem of dues was settled by 
the C.B.E. directors in October 1956 
when they decided not to accept, at 
least for the present, local chapters or 
Instead, the 
phasis is on individual membership. 


regional branches. em- 
Regular dues were set at $5 a year, 
beginning Jan. 1, 1957 

Subscribers to C.B.E the 
monthly CBE Bulletin, which up to 
the present time has concentrated on 
There 


receive 


reviews of books and articles. 
is, of course, a good deal of editorializ- 
ing, the emphasis being placed on 
“sound learning.” Beginning with the 
November 1956 issue the CBE Bulle- 
tin began a series of presentations un- 
der the title “C.B.E. Presents Programs 
in Practice.” The first one dealt with 
the New Castle (Pa.) Reading Experi- 
ment, and it begins with this striking 
sentence: 1949, in 21 
involving over 600 children, every pu- 
pil has learned to read up to standard 
or better, regardless of IQ or the factor 
of ‘reading readiness.’” 


“Since classes 


POSITIVE APPROACH WON’T BE EASY 
Although the editor has stressed in 
the Bulletin that C.B.E. hopes to keep 
its emphasis “positive” rather than 
“negative,” the organization will not 
be able to escape criticisms directed at 
individuals associated with it. On Nov. 
30, 1956, the U. S. News and World 
Report carried an interview with Pro- 
fessor Bestor entitled “We Are Less 
Educated Than Fifty Years Ago.” 

For a man who stresses the impor- 
tance of scholarship, it seems almost 
incredible that Professor Bestor would 
dare assume an omiscient attitude with 
respect to the quality of education in 
various sections of the country. Pro- 
tected by the word “impressions,” he 
stated that the Atlantic Seaboard has 
the best schools, that the Middle West 


has been experiencing a “watering- 
down process,” and that the Pacific 
Coast schools are guilty of “irrespon- 
sible tampering with the curriculum.” 
Obviously, many casual readers, noting 
Bestor's title, regard such unprovable 
statements as expert testimony. Phi 
Delta Kappan in its issue of January 
1957 referred to the interview as 
“vicious” and “destructive.” The edi- 
torial pointed out that “Dr. Bestor is 
guilty both of drawing damaging con- 
clusions unwarranted by the facts and 
of presenting facts in a misleading 
It then 
went into an analysis of Bestor’s mis- 


manner—and he knows it.” 
leading figures. 

Another article which received far 
less attention than the interview in the 
U. S. News and World Report was 
one that appeared in USA for Jan. 18, 
1957. Entitled “The Council for Basic 
Education,” the article stated that “.. . 
a group of leading scholars and edu- 
cators have {sic} at last organized a 
sound and sincere opposition to the 
entrenched educationist bureaucracy 
sponsoring progressive education.” The 
writer leaves no doubt that, in using 


the expression “entrenched education- 
ist bureaucracy sponsoring progressive 
education,” he is referring to the Na- 


tional Education Association. 


“LEG WORK” AHEAD 

He winds up his diatribe against 
progressive education with this: “The 
Council has taken dead aim at the pet- 
tifogging progressives and they can 
only flee or fall under the attack from 
their mental and professional super- 
Whether Richard Whalen, 
Queens College student who wrote the 
article, speaks with or without the 
approval of the Council, C.B.E. will be 
equated with his views. 

If C.B.E. is going to use a “positive” 
approach, it will have to do a great 
deal of “leg work” to keep from align- 
ing itself with local dissident groups 
whose motives may be suspect. If it 
undertakes to investigate local com- 
plaints and attempts to use its subject 
matter experts, presumably liberal arts 
specialists, to evaluate a school system, 
the educational fur is going to fly. In 
view of the criticisms emanating from 
the leaders of C.B.E., it is doubtful 
that C.B.E. can work in a “positive” 
manner if it undertakes local action. 

It may be too early to pass judgment 
on the actions of the Council for Basic 
Education. But, count on it, profes- 
sional educators will be watching every 
step the Council takes. 


iors.” 
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Possibly the answer 


may never be found, but— 


Lets 


Quit Dodging the Issue 


of Merit Rating 


O. B. STAMPER 


Division of Education and Psychology 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S.D. 


HALL teachers be paid on a merit 

basis? That is becoming a major 
question in the continually increasing 
problem of financing the public schools 
in the United States. 

In a majority of communities, the 
school is the industry with the largest 
payroll. It has an end product that 
is in many ways intangible. The boy 
and girl who finish high school are 
only potentialities. What they ulti- 
mately become is far from being de- 
termined at the time they complete 
their 12 years of free public schooling. 
Nevertheless, the foundation of in- 
terests and possibilities has been laid, 
and the teachers have done their part. 
They should be paid on the basis of 
what they have produced. 


ARGUMENTS OF OPPOSITION 

Let us examine the bases of claims 
made by those opposing merit pay for 
teachers. The first contention is that 
what is produced is such that it cannot 
be measured and hence we cannot base 
our pay upon merit. The fallacy of this 
statement lies in the fact that it is an 
assumption, not a proven truth. We 
have not as yet devised a means for 
measuring it but we can at least work 
toward it. 

The second contention is a corollary 
to the first: that since we cannot 
measure the end product we must 
measure the producer and pay on that 
basis. The fallacy of this statement is 
that the producer is an end product 
of an institution of higher learning and 
as such is just as difficult to measure as 
is the end product of our institutions 
of elementary and secondary learning. 

The third contention is that since 
we cannot measure the end product of 
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teaching and hence cannot measure 
teaching itself, we must assume that 
those with more hours of college credit 
and more years of experience are auto- 
matically better teachers. In general, 
there is no disagreement with this 
theory. But it is begging the question. 
If the only variables in the ques- 
tion were training and experience, then 
there would be justification for this 
standard for measuring the quality of 
the teaching. But even the most rabid 
exponent of blanket pay increases will 
admit that these factors only partly 
determine the quality of teaching. 


THE CASE OF MISS X 

Let us take a closer look at the rea- 
soning. It runs something like this. 
Teachers, in general, improve in quality 
as their training and experience in- 
crease. Miss X has added more hours 
of credit to her college transcript and 
has served as a teacher for another year. 
Therefore Miss X merits an increase 
in salary. 

The first step in the reasoning is 
doubtlessly true. But the key is in 
the qualifying phrase, “in general.” Ic 
is not applicable to all cases. It does 
not say that teachers, without excep- 
tion, improve as their college credits 
and years of drawing pay increase. 

In the second step we attempt to 
apply this generalization to a specific 
case. Miss X has increased her college 
credits, but is this any assurance that 
she has increased her training? And is 
there any assurance that another year 
of experience means that she has im- 
proved the quality of her teaching? 
Has she taught five years or has she 
taught one year five times? Is she the 
kind that is conscientiously attempting 


to increase her efficiency, or is she 
marking time until she enters the 
career of housewife? And even if she 
has done her best, has she improved 
as much as some other teacher in the 
profession? If it automatically fol- 
lowed that each year of teaching im- 
proved the teacher, then what would 
be the justification for limiting the 
number of increments that a teacher 
could receive? 

What then is the answer? As yet no 
one method that will work in every 
situation has been found. But there 
have been worked out various ways 
that have proved satisfactory in indi- 
vidual systems. And it seems that the 
majority of those that have been well 
received depend to a great extent upon 
the rating of members of the staff. 
Perhaps there is also a positive correla- 
tion between satisfaction in a rating 
system and professional pride and 
morale of the staff. Most of us in this 
country felt that England was being 
radical when medicine was socialized, 
yet we insist that teachers should be 
paid on a uniform basis. 


PERHAPS, A WORKABLE ANSWER 


The answer may never be found. But 
it certainly will not be found until we, 
as a profession, quit dodging the issue. 
The adage that “necessity is the mother 
of invention” probably should be re- 
worded to say that “necessity is the 
motivation of the inventor.” Psycholo- 
gists tell us that we use only a fraction 
of our mental potentialities. When 
we, as a profession, recognize the 
necessity of readjusting our thinking 
on this question and apply a greater 
portion of our mental abilities we may 
come up with a workable answer. + 
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If More Colleges Were Part of Community 


more high school pupils would take advantage 
of opportunities offered by junior 


college program, according to two-year survey 


THOMAS D. BAILEY 


State Superintendent of Public Florida 
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sponsibility of every local community? 
Are today’s demands for a richer life, 
for vocational and for 


able citizenship making necessary a 


competence, 


new approach to college training at 
the community level? 
affirmative an- 


Florida has found 


swers to these questions as a result 
of a survey made over the last two 
years by its Community College Coun- 
cil. The council, made up of leading 
citizens of the state working with pro- 
fessional consultants, has operated un 
der a $60,000 legislative grant. 
First, the need. The council found, 
after interviewing high school seniors 
of the state by means of a question- 
naire, that a majority of the young 
people are eagerly seeking higher ed- 
ucation in their communities. 
Sixty per cent of the 22,000 high 
school seniors who replied indicated 


home 


that they would consider attending 
a local public junior college. Twenty 
per cent said they would attend even 
though it meant a change in plans. 

According to these findings, then, 
the study points unerringly to a large 
demand from young people for 
postsecondary school opportunities in 
a community junior college. It also 
indicates a definite relationship be- 
tween plans to attend a posthigh insti- 
tution and the proximity of that insti- 
tution. Two of the counties in Florida 
with the largest percentage of high 
school seniors planning to continue 
their education are Alachua and Leon. 
For seniors in each of these, a state 
university is a local institution. 

The study also indicates a relation- 
ship between family income and con- 
tinuing education. Lack of funds was 
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This junior college is part of Florida’s expansion of the community 
junior college program sponsored by the Community College Council. 


the major reason given for not plan- 
ning to continue beyond high school 
by 44 per cent of the seniors who made 
A’s and B's in high school. In this 
connection it is interesting to note 
that counties ranking next to Alachua 
and Leon in proportion of high school 
seniors who plan to continue their 
education are counties with high me- 
dian family incomes. 


PROVIDES FOR MORE STUDENTS 
Now we in Florida believe that no 
high school graduate should be denied 
the opportunity for a posthigh school 
education consistent with his abilities 
and aptitudes. My own belief is that 
America does not want an educational 
élite selected on the basis of financial 
ability of parents or on the basis of 
the limited educational programs. 
Since, then, we are to offer education 
to all who want it and can profit by it, 
we must provide this posthigh school 
education as economically as possible. 


Certainly the community junior col- 
lege provides the most for the tax 
dollar. It avoids the expensive costs 
of building dormitories and similar 
services, as well as long distance trans- 
portation. It gives the student a chance 
to live at home, to find part-time work 
among his friends and neighbors, and 
perhaps to combine education with 
work experience. In some cases the aux- 
iliary facilities of the community high 
school can be used jointly so that con- 
struction of one administration build- 
ing will be the major capital outlay. 

What shall be the program of the 
community junior college? The council 
approached this subject by first defin- 
ing the purposes of this type of college 
in Florida. It classified these purposes 
in terms of further educational oppor- 
tunities, both terminal and prepara- 
tory, in the fields of (1) the humanities, 
(2) vocational and trade competence, 
(3) personal and civic relationships, 
(4) career direction through institu- 
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Many intelligent young people who might not otherwise attend a university or college 
can obtain a general or technical type of education at a community junior college. 


tional guidance services, and (5) adult 
education. These fields of institutional 
study and service are not mutually ex- 
clusive. Adult education, for example, 
might well cut across all of them. 
Each of these classifications would 
be of particular benefit to a different 
group. The community college survey 
indicates that a considerable number 
of students do not plan to attend a 
university but desire a type of general 
education that will enable them to 
lead a “full life” with broad perspec- 
tive. The humanities program would 


serve this group. ; 


BEST FOR TECHNICAL PROGRAMS 


technical 


The vocational and 
gram would serve another group. Flor- 
ida has a responsibility to both youth 
and industry to provide training op- 
portunities so that its own citizens may 
offer both service and leadership in 
Florida’s rapidly expanding industrial 
economy. The types of training re- 
quired for technicians must be flexible 
enough to provide a program geared 
to the specific needs of an industrialized 
community. The kind of program of- 
fered will depend upon the needs of 
the area served by the school. 


pro- 


The community junior college pro- 
vides the opportunity for continued 
guidance and counseling of our youths 
in the choice of a vocation. With the 
admission policies of our state uni- 
versities generally requiring that ap- 
plicants score in the upper 60th 
percentile on high school senior tests, 
graduates in the lower 40th percentile 
must be given an opportunity for post- 
high school education with adequate 
counseling services provided for them. 
This the community junior college is 
especially qualified to give. 
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Finally, the community junior col- 
lege will provide a continuing program 
of adult education. This will result 
in the upgrading of many employed 
persons. Opportunities can also be af- 
forded unemployed adults that will 
cause them to become economic con- 
tributors instead of dependents. 

As to administration, the value of 
local control of junior colleges by local 
public school systems has been amply 
substantiated by clinical and experi- 
mental research as well as by experi- 
ence. For a number of years state 
supported junior colleges in Florida 
have operated under the jurisdiction 
and control of local systems 
rather than as a part of the state sys- 
tem of higher education. This relation- 
ship is consistent with the development 
of public education in Florida and in 
the United States. 

While stressing local control, the 
survey recognizes the need for close 
cooperation between universities and 
junior colleges. The policy of institu- 
tional independence, diversification of 
functions, and unity of purpose, with 
coordination of all concerned, should 
guide the development of all higher 
education, both the junior colleges 
and the universities. It should be made 
clear, however, that junior colleges are 
not baby universities, and that each 
college will develop its own program, 
sensitive to local community needs and 
planned with local committees. 


these 


HAS GREATER HOLDING POWER 


That a program of community junior 
colleges will be well worth its cost 
appears evident. Recent studies in- 
dicate that approximately 60 per cent 
of the students entering the freshman 
class in state universities fail to enter 


the junior class. Approximately 35 
per cent of the freshman class will not 
enter the sophomore class. This large 
percentage of drop-outs can be expen- 
sive to the state as well as to the fam- 
ilies of “students. It seems probable 
that local institutions because of their 
lower cost, convenience and closer, 
more personalized relationships with 
students will exert a greater holding 
power than have the universities. 

If this assumption is accurate, the 
state will become progressively wealth- 
ier in human the com- 
munity junior college program gets 
underway. The approximate one-third 
of high school graduates who score 
in the upper one-third of their class 
and who never pursue further educa- 
tion will be given the opportunity to 
study at the college level at minimum 
cost. We cannot afford to lose this 
large group of our most proficient high 


resources as 


school graduates. 


IS AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY 


Our conclusion is that some expan- 
sion of the community junior college 
program in Florida is both an eco- 
nomic and an educational necessity if 
we are to meet the needs of our Citi- 
zens of the future. Our phenomenal 
population growth and fantastic in- 
dustrial development dictate this course. 
However, we feel that any enlarge- 
ment of the program should be taken 
by steps and only in those comn.uni- 
ties where it is shown that the col- 
lege receive both moral and 
financial support. The Community 
College Council is envisioning care- 
fully planned expansion, slow enough 
to do a good job but rapid enough to 
begin to take care of the needs of the 


people of our state. + 


will 
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The Real Fun 
of Being Superintendent 


An interview with PHILIP J. HICKEY 


Superintendent of Schools, 


St. Louis 


and President, A.A.S.A. 


by LEO E. BUEHRING 


SUPERINTENDENT can have a 
lot of fun if he will become en- 
thusiastic about his school system's 
program and will accept the challenge 
of what needs to be done.” 
Practicing this philosophy of school 
administration is Philip J. Hickey 
newly elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of American School Adminis- 
trators. Mr. Hickey has been with the 
St. Louis public school system in an ad- 
ministrative capacity since 1923, as 


instruction since 


to himself as “the 


superintendent of 
1942. He refers 
senior principal.” 


HE LIKES PEOPLE 


Interviewed on his fifth day as 
A.AS.A.’s “top man,” the 60 year old 
administrator was “having fun” being 
superintendent of instruction of Mis- 
souri’s largest municipality. His “office” 
is a desk in a spacious corner of a 
large open area which he shares with 
members of his staff—and with the 
public.The absence of enclosing panels 
says: “I like people.” 

Soon Supt. Hickey would be on his 
way to address a private college con- 
vocation on the contributions of public 
education in a democracy. A few days 
before he had officially welcomed, on 
behalf of the city, those attending the 
twelfth annual conference of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, and later in the 
week he would serve as a panel mem- 
ber at an AS.C.D. assembly. During 
the previous month—at Atlantic City, 
the A.AS.A. 


where his elevation to 


60 


presidency was announced, effective 
March 15—he had reported to fellow 
superintendents on his experiences 
with desegregation. Here, it was plain 
to see, was an administrator who is 
‘on the go.” 

Since any school superintendent so 
broadly involved must be exceedingly 
adept in the fine art of delegating, this 
subject seemed to be a logical launch- 
ing point for our interview. Accepting 
the premise that it is impossible for 
any one of today’s top school adminis- 
trators to do a good job by trying to 
do it all himself, we asked Mr. Hickey 
whether in his judgment the spreading 
f administrative duties should 
of curriculum 


out of 


tend in the direction 

specialists or the business official. 
The answer “both.” The St 

Louis administrator made it clear, how- 


ever, that while he considers the work 


was 


of supervisors and department heads 
extremely important, he has no inten- 
tion of leaving curriculum and instruc- 
tion entirely in their care—or, for 
that matter, with the two assistant 
superintendents in charge of elemen- 
tary and secondary-technical education. 


Staff Relations. While such topics 
as merit rating, the intermediate unit 
and class sizes are not strictly “ad- 
ministrative,” it must be recognized, 
President Hickey said, that such sub- 
jects are part of the whole adminis- 
tration problem. 

Public Relations. By his own daily 


schedule the St. Louis administrator 
gives evidence of his appreciation of 


the importance of the superintendent's 
efforts to maintain good community 
relations. As the result of his frequent 
appearances on television and as a 
public speaker over the years, Mr. 
Hickey has become one of the city’s 
best known personages. 


Finances. “For the next 20 years 
the place of the superintendent in his 
community will be determined by his 
effectiveness as an educator, rather 
than as a business administrator,” Mr. 
Hickey said. “He may be a whiz at 
getting the community behind bond 
issues, but if he cannot satisfy the par- 
ents that their children are learning 
in school what they believe their chil- 
dren should learn, then all his finan- 
cial genius is in vain.” 

The best way for a superintendent 
to keep his fingers on the pulse of 
finances is to keep his eyes on the 
budget, the A.AS.A. president be- 
lieves. He should not permit himself 
to be detoured into all the byways of 
accounting, property maintenance, and 
labor union negotiations. These can 
well be delegated to an administrative 
assistant. “The real fun of being 
superintendent,” Mr. Hickey reflected, 
“is keeping close to all facets of the 
school program.” 

One of the fascinating outcomes of 
the White House conference, he ob- 
served, was the tremendous interest 
shown by the public in what the 
schools are teaching, and how. He 
added: “The superintendent had better 
be interested, too, if he wants to be 
in a position to convince citizens that 
their school tax money is being spent 
well.” 

During the years of the depression 
and two wars, superintendents had to 
devote a major portion of their time 
to finances—just to keep their schools 
going, Mr. Hickey said. “It was a 
matter of survival. But today superin- 
tendents are increasingly moving back 
out into the larger areas of education 
—finding out what the needs of Amer- 
ica and of their own community are 
and attempting to adjust the educa- 
tional program accordingly.” 


A.A.S.A. Goals. What are the 
major over-all objectives of the 
A.A.S.A. for this year and later? 

“First of all we plan to continue to 
work to make stronger the voice of 
our organization as the voice of the 
superintendents of America,” Presi- 
dent Hickey replied. “Toward that end 
the officers of the association have set 
for themselves for 1957-58 the goal 
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At his desk in an unpartitioned corner of a well populated office sits the “senior 
principal” of the St. Louis public schools, Supt. Phil Hickey, A.A.S.A. president. 


of better two-way communication be- 
tween the superintendent in the field 
and the parent organization, its ofh- 
cers and staff.” 

He explained: “Attempts will be 
made to involve ourselves in develop- 
ing a better method of learning to 
know what are the real problems that 
confront the administrator in his day- 
to-day job, and then to find ways of 
providing him with the right kind of 
remedial helps—promptly, when he 
needs them. There confronts us the 
tremendous job of making the A.A.S.A. 
more than an organization that con- 
ducts a huge convention once a year. 
We want to bring help to the superin- 
tendent instead of making him come 
some place to help himself.” 

In keeping with this objective, the 
A.A.S.A. in 1958 is “going regional,” 
the one big national convention being 
replaced by three area meetings (St. 
Louis, February 22 to 26; San Fran- 
cisco, March 8 to 12, and Cleveland, 
March 29 to April 2). But even more 
resultful, he anticipated, will be the 
organization’s efforts to expand the 
drive-in conference program. By this 
method it is hoped all members will 
be reached by the association's pro- 
gram, not only those fortunate enough 
The 
drive-in conferences are expected to 
be particularly helpful to the heads of 
small school systems. 


to attend an annual convention. 


Research, A second major objective 
of the A.A.S.A., Mr. Hickey said, is 
involvement in more objective research 
on basic administration to find the 
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solution to new and peculiar problems 
of the profession that have grown out 
of changing conditions. A good be- 
ginning has been made with the studies 
of the committee for the advancement 
of school administration, he stated, 
but there are related areas that also 
need to be explored. 

Merit Rating. There is, for in- 
stance, the matter of teacher merit 
rating, which proved to be one of 
the “sleepers” of the Atlantic City 
meeting. The only real answer can 
come out of research, President Hickey 
thinks. “Talking about it pro and con 
will get us nowhere.” While Mr. 
Hickey’s own experience with merit 
rating was described by him as “very 
dim,” he nevertheless holds that this 
is the type of problem to which 
A.A.S.A. needs to attempt to find the 
answers. 

Intermediate Units. Another re- 
search problem is the intermediate 
school unit. In smaller communities 
particularly, this is a tremendously 
vital question, President Hickey 
stressed. “Research alone can steer us 
in the right direction.” 

Class Size. The great mobility of 
our population underscores the im- 
portance of small classes, especially 
with segments unfamiliar with the 
English language, Mr. Hickey believes. 
“At the same time,” he counseled, “we 
dare not close our eyes to the possi- 
bilities of the effective teaching of 
larger groups with the aid of TV and 
by other methods.” Best results can be 
achieved, it was indicated, by per- 


mitting the two approaches to supple- 
ment each other. 

“The whole problem of grouping 
is new and vital,” the A.A.S.A. presi- 
dent thinks, “and_ basic 
needed to tell us which tools of in- 
struction will work best under today’s 
conditions. The difference between 
class size and average daily attendance 
also needs to be kept in mind.” 

President Hickey’s comments in re- 
ply to queries on a variety of other 
subjects included the following: 


research is 


Principal. “Our feeling is that there 
has been a tendency on the part of 
many school principals to move away 
from the educational program and the 
teachers into administration in its 
more limiting sense. The principal's 
major job today is to meve back into 
the classroom. This he must do if he 
is to retain complete responsibility 
for the instructional program of his 
school and the supervision of its cur- 
riculum. One of the best ways for the 
principal to become enthusiastic over 
this area of his work is to read the 
writings of past and present educa- 
tional leaders in this field.” 


Federal Support. “We need to raise 
the educational level of the entire 
country. An attempt must be made 
to set a par for educational accom- 
plishment for the nation. Today’s great 
mobility of population throughout the 
country makes this all the more im- 
portant. Since every state contributes 
to the support of the federal govern- 
ment, it is only fair that the federal 
government give back part of the 
money, and a logical place to help is 
with the school system.” 


Desegregation. “Back in 1924 | 
was principal of a school that enrolled 
children of 27 nationalities. I am thus 
somewhat familiar with the subject of 
integration. In St. Louis our elemen- 
tary schools have been completely de- 
segregated for more than two years. 
The best way to appraise the results 
is to visit an integrated classroom. 

“We have not developed, and have 
not attempted to develop, a pattern of 
integration for other schools. There was 
some divided thought in this area, and 
our board is sensitive on the question. 
But our people here thought: ‘If this 
is what the law says it is, this is the 
way it’s going to be.’ Given the time 
and money to develop a favorable 
community climate, and given a teach- 
er group willing to dig in regardless 
of the difficulties involved, this isn’t 
too hard to do.” + 
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OPINION POLL 


The board should select the superintendent, 


but it would do well to seek some 


expert assistance from outside sources 


OO 





A nationwide sampling of superintendents’ opinions by The Nation’s Schools 


N SOME communities, the school 

administrator may be the only one 
concerned who did mot have a say 
about the methods used in his selection 
and employment! But even so, one poll- 
answerer suggests, if the superintend- 
ent’s term of office is satisfactory, he 
may help to establish procedures for 
the selection of his successor 

Given this opportunity, 75 per cent 
of the school administrators queried 
would place the responsibility for se- 
lecting a superintendent solely upon 
the board of education. However, al- 
though the final decision is the board's, 
only a few suggest that board mem- 
bers make the selection without advice 

The go-it-alone point of view is 
presented in these replies: “The school 
board represents the citizens and the 
lay groups. If these other groups were 
to be considered in a democratic way, 
the task might be a very difficult one 
Since the superintendent is responsible 
to the board, I feel that it alone should 


employ him.” “A competent board of 
education should be in a position to 
assume the responsibility of selecting 
the administrator.” 

Putting the matter in a somewhat 
more startling way, another adminis- 
trator states: “The school board is the 
elected representative of the people. 
It would be folly to abridge its power 
to execute after its members are 
A committee would not be a 
true representative of the people.” 


elect ed. 


NEEDS EXPERT COUNSEL 

The majority disagreed with this 
point of view, and a strong 75 per 
cent approved at least of the board's 
seeking advice from “outside expert 
counsel” to establish procedures and 
qualifications. Spokesmen said: “The 
board must be responsible. However, 
one of its responsibilities is to seek 
assistance in setting up qualifications 
to determine the type of leadership it 
“The board in most 


seeks.” school 





Yes 75% No 


tion of superintendent? 


Yes 75% No 


Yes 44% No 


superintendent? 


Yes 25% No 





HOW SHOULD A SUPERINTENDENT BE SELECTED? 


1. Should the selection and employment of a superintendent be 
solely the responsibility of the school board? 
24% 


Should the school board seek outside expert counsel in 
setting up procedures and qualifications for filling the posi- 
19% 


Should the wishes and attitudes of citizens with regard to 
the employment of a superintendent be reflected in any way 
either through a citizens committee or in some similar form? 


47% 


Should teachers have any part in the selection or hiring of a 


69% 


No Opinion. 1% 


No Opinion 6% 


No Opinion.......9% 


No Opinion 6% 








cases is not informed as to the ad- 
ministrative duties of a superintend- 
ent. Therefore, the board should seek 
expert counsel.” Lack of expert counsel 
is probably the weakest point in the 
selection process, one respondent said. 

There is nothing incongruous, said 
several schoolmen, about the board’s 
taking the sole or final responsibility 
for its decision and—at the same time, 
for its own guidance—using all the 
resources available, in arriving at its 
decision. 

Harking back to the fact that re- 
sponsibility basically belongs to the 
board, other superintendents stressed 
that, although help could be valuable, 
it should be sought only at the discre- 
tion of the board and not as a required 
procedure. The kind of help, if any, 
that is sought should be chosen by the 
board in terms of community size, local 
conditions, and the type and size of 
schools, according to further qualifying 
replies. 

Without discounting the value of 
outside help, a sizable number of ad- 
ministrators (47 per cent) were firm 
in the belief that citizen committees 
or similar groups have no place in the 
selection process: “The wishes and atti- 
tudes of the citizens should be re- 
flected through their legally responsible 
representatives, the board of educa- 
tion.” “The community should elect a 
school board in which it has confidence 
and one that is alert to community 
wishes and attitudes.” 

From a strictly practical point of 
view: “It would be too involved and 
controversial for the public to take part 
in the actual selection.” And politics 
can rear its ugly head: “Citizen groups 
and teachers would only add political 
implications and handicaps to a posi- 
tion that demands equal treatment for 
all candidates.” 

“If board members have a respon- 
sibility, let them shoulder it,” urges 
another schoolman. “Citizen commit- 
tees, teacher committees and so forth 
tend to offer a chance to ‘pass the buck’ 
either consciously or unconsciously.” 


WOULD EXCLUDE TEACHERS 

An even larger group (69 per cent) 
voted specifically to exclude teachers 
from the selection process. In vigorous 
Opposition one superintendent asks: 
“Since when does the employe exert 
an influence on selecting his boss? 
There must be some central authority 
who is responsible only to the board. 
Bad conditions would never be made 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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THE INTERNSHIP 


ADOLPH UNRUH 


is endorsed by school administrators, 
but the program should provide 
a variety of specific experiences 


Coordinator, Bureau of Consultant Service 
Washington University, St. Louis 


rene for internships are so varied 
that it is difficult to derive norms 
or average practices.’ Some interns are 
paid quite well while others are not 
paid at all. The internship may last 
for two years or for a few months. In 
some cases, it is a full-time job and 
in others it is a half-time job or less. 
Graduate credit may run from none 
to 16 units. There are few descrip- 
tions of what the intern actually does. 
He may be supervised by the univer- 
sity or by the cooperating adminis- 
trator or by both. The story so far 
is indefinite and inconclusive. 

The problem in this study was to 
discover what superintendents and high 
school principals thought the intern- 
ship should contain. Seventy-five school 
administrators in the metropolitan 
area of St. Louis were approached in 
person and then by letter asking for 
responses to three questions. Twenty- 
seven superintendents and 36 princi- 
pals responded for a total of 63. The 
three questions were: (1) Were the 
school administrators in favor of the 
internship? (2) Would they assume 
a share of the responsibility of the 
supervision and training of the in- 
tern? (3) What should be the nature 
of the program? 

Eighty-three per cent of the high 
school principals and 93 per cent of 
the superintendents were in favor of 
internships. The questions raised in- 
dicated that the administrators were 
concerned that the internship should 
be really profitable to the student. 

High school principals said that 
firsthand experience with real prob- 


Newell, Clarence A.: Handbook for the 
Development of Internship Programs in 
Educational Administration, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, C.P.E.A., Middle 
Atlantic Region. 
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lems would be good for the student. 
The experience should include many 
areas of administration. 

School superintendents registered 
similar approval. One said, “I do not 
see how you can get around this. Is 
there any other profession where this 
is not required?” Another wrote that 
the internship should come after the 
theory, yet some capsheaf theory 
should follow the administrative ex- 
perience. “The intern should see a 
year start, evolve and end.” 


Problems concern administrators. 
Some interesting results and com- 
ments were received when these men 
were asked whether they would assume 
the responsibility of cooperating in 
the supervision and training of an 
intern, Again, 83 per cent of the high 
school principals and 96 per cent of 
the superintendents agreed to assume 
such a responsibility. Comments from 
these men on this question were par- 
ticularly illuminating. 

The principals noted that the prob- 
lem of adjusting to the economy of 
an intern’s salary (if any) would be 
a difficult one for most students. Many 
young men have already accumulated 
financial responsibilities and while 
qualifying very well for an internship 
might be reluctant to leave a salaried 
position. Then it was noted that “care 
should be taken in selecting success- 
ful as well as outstanding adminis- 
trators to supervise the training.” Per- 
haps several principals could cooperate 
to supervise an intern. This suggests 
seminars or clinics. 

Superintendents were concerned 
with a variety of experiences also. One 
noted, “Superintendencies differ widely 
in various school districts. The col- 
lege should give good guidance and 


appropriate courses to supplement the 
field experience.” One superintendent 
remarked that the real problems super- 
intendents face should be brought in- 
to the picture. “The ‘hot irons’ of real- 
ity are not to be found anywhere but 
in the field.” Said another: “I would 
teach the young men that they must 
work by the ‘job’ and not by the hour.” 


Internship is tailor-made. Some 
guidelines seemed to emerge from 
analysis of the responses to the third 
question regarding the content of the 
internship. Perhaps they could be 
called principles. If so, then three 
basic principles were identified by 
these 63 school administrators. The 
concern for the needs of the intern 
and the proper selection of a super- 
vising administrator led to the first 
principle: The program should be 
tailor-made. 

This would require an analysis of 
the student's education, experience, 
ability and needs. There should be 
some attempt, perhaps a very careful 
one, to place the intern in a school 
system in which he would comple- 
ment and supplement the competen- 
cies of the incumbent administrator. 
Surely the administrator, the types of 
problems he has, and his needs must 
be considered. He should regard the 
intern as a real asset to his work and 
as an administrative assistant who can 
relieve him of some duties and respon- 
sibilities. Much more could be said 
about placement, but this should estab- 
lish the general principle of a tailor- 
made internship. 


Varie.y ‘s required. A second basic 
principle which evolved was that the 
intern should have a variety of experi- 
ence. Some professions utilize the 


63 





plan of rotating internships in various 
areas of learning. High school admin- 
istration might be divided into the 
following six categories in which the 
intern should have at least an induc- 
tion: (1) curriculum improvement, 
(2) extracurricular activities, (3) di- 
rection of special services, (4) some 
work in supervision, (5) experiences 
in public relations, and (6) evalua- 
tion. It would be unfair to the stu- 
dent to put him on one job, say de- 
veloping publicity materials, for a 
whole term. He might be better off 
in the university taking a variety of 
These six areas lend them- 


courses. 
selves admirably to the six-week grad- 
ing periods common in most high 


schools. 

But the principle that the program 
should be tailor-made must also oper- 
ate. The various tasks in the six areas 
could be graduated so that a student 
might start on one of the simpler tasks, 
yet have a meaningful experience. For 
example, in curriculum improvement 
he might be involved with teachers 
in (a) the selection of a textbook or 
(b) the development of instructional 
materials, a relatively complicated task. 
Another example would be experiences 
in supervision. The principle of vari- 
ety includes the notion of degrees or 
levels of competence.* 


THIRD DIMENSION TO EXPLORE 


One further dimension needs to be 
explored. The normal experiences of 
a high school principal include con- 
tact with students, with teachers, and 
with parents. The intern should have 
experiences on all three of these levels: 
(1) He might do some educational 
counseling with students. (2) He 
would be involved with teachers in 
curriculum work or supervision, with 
the special services staff, and he might 
work in evaluation. And (3) in pub- 
lic relations he would have to meet 
the parents in conference or in P.T.A. 
meetings, perform in the réle of an 
administrative representative in Civic 
groups, and meet other groups. Not 
until this third dimension of adminis- 
tration is explored should the intern- 
ship be concluded. 

The internship for the superintend- 
ency would follow the same principle 


*Douglass, Harl R.: Modern Administra 
tion of Secondary Schools, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1954. (Major divisions of the book. ) 


“Graff, Orin B., and Street, Calvin M.: 
Improving Competence in Educational Ad- 
ministration, Harper & Brothers, 1956. 
Part IIL. 
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of variety, but with somewhat differ- 
ent ingredients. From the A.A.S.A. 
yearbook, “The Superintendency,” eight 
areas of experience are furaished the 
planner of a professional preparation 
program. These are (1) planning and 
evaluation, (2) auxiliary services, (3) 
business and buildings, (4) personnel, 
(5) instruction, (6) coordination and 
direction, (7) organization, and (8) 
information and advice. If this is the 
accepted analysis of the superintend- 
ency then surely the student ought to 
have some experiences in each of these 


+ 


categories.* 

Again there are at least three levels 
on which training should be offered. 
These are (a) working with the staff, 
(b) working with the board of edu- 
cation, (c) working in the commu- 
nity. With reference to working with 
the staff, a project which an intern 
might undertake is the development 
of a salary schedule, or perhaps less 
complicated, the development of a 
schedule of visitation for a member 
of the special services group. 

Working with the board might in- 
clude one or more of the four major 
functions of a board of education: 
planning the school program; planning 
for and selecting personnel; problems 
of plant administration, and school 
finance. These functions are described 
in the A.AS.A. yearbook, “School 
Board-Superintendent Relationships.” 
The intern should have the responsi- 
bility of planning for and carrying 
through one or more board meetings 
on one or more of these four board 
responsibilities. 

Surely, he should meet the com- 
munity in some way if for no other 
reason than to enhance his own posi- 
tion in the administration. While this 
is not the only reason, it is necessary 
that the intern in school administra- 
tion become an accepted part of the 
professional family. Through these 
community contacts, the intern will 
grow in stature, in confidence to repre- 
sent the schools, and in confidence in 
his own abilities to administer a sys- 
tem of public education. 

Certain categories of experiences 
are imperative if the intern is to have 
a well rounded program of experi- 
ences. Tasks in these categories vary 
in difficulty and complexity. The in- 
tern should work at the level of his 
competence and be given increasingly 
difficult jobs as he gains experience. 
These experiences lie on at least three 

‘Graft, Orin B., and Street, Calvin M.: 
Ibid; p. 204. 


levels of operation, and an induction 
into the work at these levels will add 
depth and understanding to the train- 
ing he receives. 


Experiences must be specific. The 
third principle requires that the in- 
tern have some specific experiences 
in administration in order to under- 
stand the job he must eventually do. 
From the replies of these 63 school- 
men, some ideas as to what these 
specifics should be were obtained. It 
seems obvious, at least, that these 
specific tasks could be much better 
learned on the job than they can 
be learned in the classroom. 

The intern for the high school prin- 
cipalship should have some orientation 
to, and experiences in, dealing with 
the following problems: 

The technic of schedule making 

Organizing the school program 

Organizing and managing the office 

staff 

Conducting faculty meetings 

Examining and approving activity ac- 

counts 

Executing administrative forms and re- 

ports 

Managing the athletic program 

Evaluating the teachers and instruction 

Methods of disciplining students 

How to delegate 

Managing transportation 

Developing and keeping records 

Superintendents who participated in 
the study had some important sugges- 
tions for specific tasks to be learned 
on the job. Somewhat surprising was 
the item “professional ethics,” which 
was mentioned rather frequently. 
Other specifics were as follows: 

Teacher selection and employment 

Working with the lay committee 

Developing a knowledge of the local 

tax structure 

Office management 

Developing proper relations with the 

state department 

Directing the auxiliary services 

Enrollment prediction 

Knowledge of pupil accounting 

Business operation and business rou- 

tines 

Developing annual reports 

Knowing the rules and regulations of 

the district and helping in revision 

Working with board of education on 

minor problems 

These lists of required experiences 
contain items that both supplement 
and complement the principle of vari- 
ety. They round out the program and 
give it a necessary balance. These 
specific on-the-job experiences provide 
opportunities to develop competence 
and confidence in the intern to under- 
take an important réle in educational 
administration. + 
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Roger Casier Elementary School, Downey, Calif., has 
radial plan (pp. 66-71). Corridor connects all wings 
and Administration Building. Walk’s subtle curve is 
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carried through in slightly scalloped top of redwood 
stake fence. Although corridor is covered, light enters 
at sides, making interesting contrasts of light and shade. 
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RADIAL PLAN SUITABLE FOR SMALL SITE 


Handicaps Turn Into Advantages in Design 
of This Elementary School 


T. V. ANTHONY and V. WALLACE LANGFORD 


Anthony and Langford, Architects 
Downey, Calif. 


N DESIGNING the Roger Casier 

School, Downey, Calif, we were 
confronted with two handicaps which, 
when resolved, proved to have been 
somewhat advantageous. The size of 
the site originally was considered a 
serious drawback. Its 9.3 acres con- 
stituted a minimum area for an ele- 
mentary school required to serve a 


Kindergarten annex viewed from street; 
school driveway and visitors parking 
area in foreground. This was the only 
use of exposed stone for walls per- 
mitted by state officials. A secondary 
walk at right is way to cars and buses. 


Plan and (opposite page) school building showing radial right. Administration building is behind flagpole; kinder- 
design. Main approach, with multipurpose building, is at garten, far left. lvy bed divides street and school drive. 
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Tapered roof beams 
give lightness to roof 
overhang. Brick wall 
extending several 


feet into walk acts 
as psychological sep- 
arator between the 
outdoor class areas. 


large and still growing community. 
(Downey became an incorporated city 
last year.) The limiting factor of size 
impelled us to create a compact, well 
organized, yet spacious educational 
plant. Most important, its size restric- 
tion has aided in achieving the in- 
formal human qualities stressed as 
most desirable by the board 
when it outlined the educational pro- 
gram for the building. 

A secondary problem, 
considered a handicap, was that only 
one entrance was available to the site. 
This was through a secondary street. 
After thoughtful consideration, we re- 
alized that this would be advantageous 


ool 


originally 


in reducing the accident potential be- 
cause the major highways bypass the 
site. 

It was natural that a radial plan 
should have developed. After drawing 
numerous possible solutions for site 
plans, we returned to the early radial 
scheme as the most functional, eco- 
nomical and esthetically pleasing solu- 
tion. It was a rather difficult moment 
when we submitted our considered 
opinion in favor of the radial plan 
to the school board, for we knew of 
no other plan of this sort having been 
approved in California for an elemen- 
tary school. Therefore, we anticipated 
disagreement with the state division 


of schoolhouse planning. However, we 
had followed the educational specifi- 
cations of the school district and, after 
explaining the reasoning behind the 
distribution, we were obviously suc- 
cessful in receiving approval of the 
state department of education, as well 
as the district’s unanimous acceptance 
The successful operation of the school 
is probably the best proof of the value 
of this radial plan for the particular 
site used. 

In designing the individual build- 
ings of the plant, we reached the deci- 
sion that three classrooms per wing 
would best serve the educational re- 

(Text Continued on Page 69) 
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TYPICAL CLASSROOM 
FUTURE | 


MOVABLE r--- 
CABINETS | 


| feet Ss 
Scale in bara - 2 


COVERED TERRACE 


Plan of typical 
classroom. Win- 
dows between the 
room and walk 
allow teacher to 
supervise classes 
inside and outside. 


Opposite Page: 
Typical classroom 
indicating several 
possibilities of 
desk and seat ar- 
rangement. Distri- 
bution of light has 
proved excellent. 


Below: Covered 
walk along class- 
room wings per- 
mits use as study 
area. Furniture is 
light and children 
can move it easily. 











(Continued From Page 67) 
quirements, primarily to aid in main- 
taining a child's scale and to permit 
easier Communication between classes 
and to the playground. The classroom 
section was developed to enable the 
use of the outside walk adjacent to 
classrooms as additional teaching space. 
The walk was placed at the lower side 
of the sloping roof, so that the greater 


glass area at that side would enable 


the teacher to supervise indoor and 
outdoor activity. 

A 12 foot roof, overhanging a 15 
foot walk, created a comfortable out- 
door area free of excessive glare 
and completely protected from direct 
weather. The high wall at the opposite 
end of the classroom permits an area 
for chalkboard and demonstration use. 
In actual operation, it is apparent that 
children in the classroom can give 
their attention to the demonstration 
wall while another portion of the class 
can perform class duties out of doors. 
Disturbance is by this means held at 
a minimum. 

Our first considerations in develop- 
ing the classroom design were func- 
tion, economy and low maintenance 
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factors. Inseparable from these were 
certain human values expressed by 
scale, warmth of color and texture, and 
material use. Each classroom was given 
individual attention in relation to color 
of the painted acoustical surfaces and 
the finishing of the wooden cabinets. 
Each wing had its own color key. The 
natural finish of the wood paneling 
was retained throughout the school 
wherever possible. The library and the 
visual education room were located at 
the end of the central classroom wing, 
adjacent to the main circular corridor 
for accessibility to all students. Eventu- 
ally all rooms will be supplied with 
draperies for darkening purposes, so 
that visual aids can be used throughout 
the school. 


ADMINISTRATION AREA PLEASANT 


The administration building re- 
quired pointed study and was held 
rigidly to the requirements of the staff 
that would use this facility. This build- 
ing contains a reception area and office, 
principal's office, health room, work- 
room, conference room and teachers’ 
lounge, and an outdoor enclosed patio 
adjacent to the lounge. Ash wood in 


natural finish, acoustical ceilings, and 
flush mounted lighting fixtures were 
used throughout. Subtle contrasting 
color scheme and the fabric draperies 
at window areas, which were used in 
lieu of venetian blinds, give the build- 
ing a pleasant atmosphere. 

The total area of the administration 
building is 1500 square feet. The 
building is radiant heated, as are the 
classrooms and kindergartens. The ra- 
diant heating system in the floor slab 
has proved to be completely trouble 
free and successful in every aspect 
There have been no maintenance prob- 
lems since it has been in service. 

The multipurpose building, which 
has a total of 5000 sq. ft., is used as 
a dining hall as well as an auditorium. 
It also serves the community for eve- 
ning functions. The location on the site 
permits its occasional community use 
during the day without interfering 
with school activities. The roof beams 
completely span the interior area, 
which frees the large room of weight- 
bearing partitions and columns. The 
flexibility of this structural design per- 
mits the building’s varied use. Pockets 
for folding table and bench units 
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serve the dining requirements. A stor- 
age room was provided for chairs used 
in auditorium seating 

In developing multi-use factors, we 
planned the stage to serve as many 
functions as possible, for the school 
and the community. Folding plastic 
sound insulated partitions were utilized 
in dividing the stage as well as the 
kitchen from the main auditorium 
The stage serves as a teachers’ dining 
room and also as a conference room, 
and is designed for use with a variable 
Stair arrangement to facilitate other 
use as school or community functions 
may require 

The kitchen contains complete food 
preparation facilities as well as cleanup 
and food storage units, in addition to 
a washer-drier for towels and aprons, 
lockers, lavatory, mechanical equip- 
ment and storage room, and, in addi- 


tion, garbage can washing area. 


Exterior lighting from this building 
overlooks the major parking area, 
which is landscaped and can be used 
for school carnivals and other outdoor 
activities. A terrace, partially sur- 
rounded by planting, creates a pleasant 
patio adjacent to the auditorium. 

We felt that each of the buildings 
should have a singular visual quality 
yet maintain some unifying character- 
istic. Having used a single design 
for all classroom sections for economy's 
sake, we relied on color and minor 
elements to achieve individuality with- 
in the classrooms. We hoped, by 
thoughtful design, to develop in the 
student an appreciation of his school; 
to encourage educational attitudes, and 
to stimulate cultural pursuits. Rest 
zones or gathering places were pro- 
vided for all grades. We also felt that 
the school contribute architec- 
tural beauty to the community 


must 


The entire project encompasses 
37,217 sq. ft. and consists of six wings 
totaling 18 classrooms, two kinder- 
garten classrooms, a multipurpose 
building, administration building, and 
connecting covered passages. The state 
allowed approximately $14.75 per sq. 
ft., so we had a total budget of ap- 
proximately $548,000 for the entire 
project. The final cost of the school 
was $443,000, which included the cost 
of major landscaping, fencing, sprin- 
kling system, and off-site development. 
A saving of $105,000 was effected. 
Cost per square foot was $11.85. Our 
original estimate was $11.75. 

The desire of the school board to 
landscape the school as thoroughly as 
possible resulted in the commissioning 
of a landscape architect, who worked 
closely with the school district and 
our office to complete the project as 


a 


it is today. 3 


In Appearance and Usefulness, We Wanted 
to Surpass Our Existing Schools—and Did 


BOLTON JONES 


Superintendent, Gallatin School District, Downey, Calif. 


N DOWNEY, Calif., we have been 


faced with a classroom shortage 
perhaps as acute as it 1s anywhere in 


the United We 


this, to a degree, by a complete willing- 


States have solved 


Below, left: Lunch hour in multipurpose building. Doors at 
far left are for chair storage. Door at far center is main 
entrance to auditorium. Pupils enter at door from patio 
at right center, just beyond kitchen service counter. Fold- 


ness to cooperate, to work with one 
mind toward a common goal—+ousing 
our school children in the best man- 
ner available to us. We recognized 


that planning a school building in- 


volves much more than placing a roof 
over the heads of the children and 
providing seats and desks for them. 
We believed that the child’s world is 


as important to him as is ours to 


ing curtains isolate kitchen when main hall is used as audi- 
torium. Below, right: Reception desk in Administration Build- 
ing. Pupil workers are assisting in clerical duties. In the back- 
ground nurse examines child before readmission to class. 





Above, left: “Submarine” is thoroughly enjoyed by children 
on playground. This piece of play apparatus is made of 
36 inch red clay pipe, manufactured with portholes in sides 
and countersunk bolt holes in top, to which conning tower 
and desk are fastened. Victor Pickney Jr., the landscape 


us and that some day when the child 
will inhabit our world, we want him 
to do a better job in running it than 
we have done. Therefore, the spiritual 
or emotional aspect of the school plant 
environment seemed to us equally as 
important as the physical necessities 
are. 

We were certain 
want a grouping of so-called “tem- 


that we did not 
porary” buildings, which often become 
permanent and hinder the educative 
process for many years in the future. 
We felt that an expenditure for less 
than a permanent school plant, which 
would make an architectural contribu- 
tion to the community as well as serve 
its basic educational needs, would be 
wasteful of public funds. Naturally, 
we are thankful that our plans and our 
expressed wishes to the architects have 
turned out so well. 


CITY HAS MUSHROOM GROWTH 

Downey, just after the war, could 
have been considered a rather slow- 
paced community. Suddenly empty 
acreage was subdivided, and concrete 
treeways thrust themselves out from 
the metropolitan center of Los Angeles. 
Our metamorphosis into a bustling city 
happened almost overnight. We needed 
classrooms for 700 elementary pupils 
although, just a brief time before, we 
had fewer than 100 pupils. This 
dramatic rise presented problems ex- 
perienced by many neighboring com- 
munities. In them, as in ours, Civic- 
minded individuals came to the aid of 
the school district. 

Our board of trustees met in lengthy 
sessions. Considerable thought and 
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planning took place on what seemed 
like a round-the-clock schedule. Ob- 
viously, we were wrestling with a com- 
munity problem that affected all of us, 
and prompt attention had to be given 
to its solution. 

Despite the austerity of the state 
fund allotment, the division of school- 
house planning permitted the carrying 
through of the brilliant radial design 
of the architectural firm, Anthony and 
Langford. A radial plan, it must be 
noted, had never been attempted be- 
fore at this extreme level in an ele- 
mentary school in California. Because 
of site conditions, it was the most 
appropriate. A few years of school use 
has demonstrated the architects’ fore- 
sight. We acquired the school plant 
through community effort, with the ad- 
vice of teachers, other personnel, and 
laymen. Although this advice, given 
by many concerned with the school, 
unfortunately was never gathered and 
published as a set of educational speci- 
fications, the architects admirably co- 
ordinated all the suggestions and cre- 
ated a plant that is final proof of the 
success of cooperative planning. 


TEACHERS TELL PREFERENCE 

The planning of this school (named 
for the late Roger Casier, the school 
superintendent who initiated the proj- 
ect) developed as a result of meetings 
between school district administrators, 
the board of trustees, teachers and 
other personnel, and the architects. 
Perhaps the most important aspect of 
the planning sessions, after the educa- 
tional policy and curriculums were out- 
lined, was the fact that considerable 


architect, designed it, and the pipe was donated by a Los 
Angeles clay products company. These submarines have 
proved very safe. Above, right: Playground equipment has 
been generously spaced to give maximum freedom around 
each play unit. Lavatories are at near end of buildings. 


attention was given by the architects 
to the day-to-day comments of the 
teachers and other staff members. The 
architects made “cuff notes” about 
existing faults in previous schools, and 
they noted the elements in a school 
plant cited as being the most desirable 
to each department. 


KINDERGARTENS LIKE A GARDEN 

The kindergarten came in for in- 
tensive study, for the district believes 
that the child’s first break from home 
into the school environment should be 
as pleasant as possible. Indeed, a child's 
attitude toward the educative process 
is formed during his kindergarten year. 
As a result, the garden atmosphere 
permeates the two kindergarten rooms. 
Separation of this area from the older 
children’s zone was thoroughly studied 
by the architects. 

We recognized the need for a school 
environment that would induce good 
teaching-learning and would provide a 
stimulus for emotional growth. Stu- 
dents of different age levels have land- 
scaped gathering places and patios. 
Even the major parking area has been 
landscaped so that it is not the usual 
black topped barren lot. We realized, 
too, that staff as well as students re- 
quires rest and relaxation during the 
day, and we have provided that for 
teachers and other staff members. 

We did not want to equal the ap- 
pearance and usefulness of existing 
schools but desired to swrpass them. 
This, I think, we have done, largely 
by learning of previous planning mis- 
takes and incorporating improvements 
into the plant. + 
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LIGHT eee ® 
from every 
practical source 


As reported by HORACE S. OLIVER 


Superintendent, Saydel Consolidated School District 


Des Moines, lowa 


Left: Two views of Say- 
del Junior-Senior High 
School at Des Moines. 
The upper photograph is 
of the office, foyer and 
corridor, and the lower 
is the library and study 
hall. Both are flooded 
with light, much of it 
coming from skydomes. 


FEELING of openness and free- 

dom was achieved to an excep- 
tional degree in the design of the 
Saydel Consolidated Junior-Senior High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa, dedicated 
last September. These results were 
obtained through an interesting com- 
bination of natural and artificial light- 
ing. The architects were Smith, Voor- 
hees, Jensen, Silletto and Associates, 


Des Moines. 


MUCH BORROWED LIGHT 

With the exception of the gym- 
nasium, locker rooms, toilets, shop and 
boiler room, all interior partitions are 
steel studs covered with rock lath and 
plaster. Wherever possible, these par- 
titions were extended upward only to 
door height, space between doorhead 
and ceiling being left open to per- 
mit each room to gain the full benefit 
of overflow lighting from adjoining 
areas, 

To utilize natural light as much as 
possible there were installed, in addi- 
tion to large picture windows, “plas- 
tic bubble” skydomes. These admit 
outside light into the interior through 
glass panels set in the ceiling, creat- 
ing a uniformly high level of light. 
Glass panels for the library and cafe- 
teria walls were lowered to accentuate 
the open feeling. Daylighting is sup- 
plemented by artificial illumination 
originating from room-length rows of 
fluorescent fixtures suspended from the 
ceiling. 

Horace S. Oliver, superintendent of 
schools at Des Moines, reports that 
the skydomes and borrowed light have 
made Saydel the lightest school build- 
ing he has ever seen. It is not uncom- 
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to have visitors remark on the 
and to 


mon 
well illuminated classrooms 
think that the skydomes hold artificial 
lighting, he says. Even custodians at 
times have told him that they have 
attempted to switch off the lights 
when leaving a room, only to discover 
that the lights had not been turned on. 
Use of blackout both 
windows and skydomes satisfactorily 
converts a classroom into a projection 


shades over 


room, 

Saydel Consolidated Junior-Senior 
High School is an outgrowth of the 
reorganization of several small school 
districts in Saylor and Delaware town- 
ships, located just north of Des Moines. 
Students who formerly attended the 
one existing secondary school, housed 


Interior of Saydel class- 
room shows use of high 
glass panel to permit 
entrance of borrowed 
light. The wall at the 
left is a window wall. 
Thus the rooms provide 
an open and pleasant 
environment for pupils. 


Many visitors to this 
school believe that the 
plastic skkydomes contain 
artificial lighting. As in 
this homemaking unit, 
the artificial light merely 
supplements the natural 
light from overhead. 
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in an old building that could not be 
satisfactorily adapted to an adequate 
secondary program, and those sent out- 
side the districts on a tuition basis 
have joined forces here. 

In September 1954, the Saydel dis- 
trict comprised an area of 21.5 square 
miles and an estimated population of 
8500. The area is growing rapidly be- 
cause of industrial development in and 
around the district. Bond debt limit 
less indebtedness left a maximum bond 
venture of $641,118. School enroll- 
ment figures for 1954-55 showed 479 
students in Grades 7 through 11; pro- 
jection of future enrollment indicated 
that, by 1946, some 1100 students 
would be enrolled. It was apparent 
that the building should be as large 


as possible with funds available and 
that provisions should be made for 
future expansior. Today some 500 stu- 
dents are enrolled in the consolidated 
high school. 

Shortly after a $600,000 bond issue 
was passed, the board purchased a 35 
acre tract of land for $23,000. The site 
was on high ground overlooking much 
of the surrounding area and was cen- 
trally located. A unique feature of the 
site was that it was completely isolated 
from adjoining roads. 

An access road was built from the 
nearest paved road, which was 400 
feet from the school property. Virtually 
all students are transported by bus. 

An umbrella structural system was 
employed to allow expansion from ini- 











Kitchen where hot lunches are prepared for 500 students at high school, 
virtually all of whom must be transported by bus and eat in the building. 


A compromise necessitated by a limited construction budget was this com- 
bination gymnasium and auditorium, here showing its gymnasium aspect. 


(Rm 


School administration and architects hoped to place the shops in four 
separate buildings; this proved financially impossible, so they are attached 
to main building. Here is well lighted interior of wood and metal shop. 
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tial facilities with the least effort. The 
building is completely supported on 
steel columns, all walls being of the 
curtain type. 

Exterior walls are brick, furred with 
2 by 2 wood studs with batt insulation 
between; they are covered with rock 
lath and plaster. 

Cost of the project, excluding land, 
site development, fee and equipment, 
added up to $526,880. Spread over the 
50,644 square feet this indicates a 
cost of $10.40 a square foot. The cost 
did include a $14,000 sewage ejector 
and a 2000 foot force main, as well as 
certain built-in cabinet work. 

In developing the floor plans for 
Saydel, the educational program of the 
school dictated the needs. Early in the 
stages of development, financial re- 
strictions had to be taken into con- 
sideration and a tight budget led to 
certain compromises: The gymnasium 
and the auditorium were combined. 
The stage and music facilities were 
planned as a unit. Study hall and 
library were merged. The main shops 
were attached to the main building, 
although four separate buildings would 
have been more desirable. 


SOCIAL TERRACE PLANNED 


All special purpose rooms, such as 
home economics, science and shops, 
were kept in one wing where services 
could be grouped and be more readily 
available in case of expansion. A two- 
corridor wing, with the corridors on 
the outside about 81 feet apart, was 
developed, to allow the joining of 
rooms of one department with ease. 
Academic or interchangeable  class- 
rooms were placed in two wings, each 
of which can be added to readily. 

A 27 by 50 foot area just inside 
the vestibule of the main building is 
used as a student lounge and is 
equipped with some lounge furniture 
and a television set. It is used for 
noonday dancing, thus obviating the 
tying up of the gymnasium for this 
social purpose. Since it is adjacent 
to the concourse leading to the gym- 
nasium, the area serves also as over- 
flow space and helps prevent traffic 
congestion when special activities are 
scheduled. Future planning calls for 
tiling an outside area between two 
of the wings to permit its use as a 
social terrace. There are two doors 
leading out to this area, which for the 
present, owing to insufficient funds, 
will merely be seeded. Members of the 
board of education are eager to see 


this outside social area developed. + 
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The Facts About the Shortage of 


cience and Mathematics Teachers 


RAY C. MAUL 


Assistant Director, Research Division, National Education Association 


UST how short is the supply of 

science and mathematics teachers 
tor the high schools of the nation? 
Where are the new teachers coming 
from, how well are they prepared, and 
what are their assignments? What are 
the facts regarding the number of 
newly qualified teachers to become 
available annually, and how successful 
are the schools in competing for this 
new supply, as it flows from the col- 
lege campuses each year at graduation 
time? 


THE PUBLIC IS CONFUSED 

Many people are confused by the 
sharply conflicting statements—many 
of them charged with emotion—now 
being publicized. Figures are quoted 
out of context; a speaker referring to 
“half the high schools” allows his audi- 
ence to assume that he is talking about 
one-half of all high school students. 
The per cent of all high school stu- 
dents enrolled in a certain subject in 
1900 is blandly compared with the 
per cent of all students of today en- 
rolled in that subject. Teachers broadly 
prepared to teach in the science field 
are overlooked as potential teachers 
of a specific subject in science. 

Perhaps most unfortunate of all, the 
close relation of scientists to the na- 
tional defense is used as a springboard 
for broadsides of general condemna- 
tion of today’s high schools. Those 
who would attack the schools for any 
reason, particularly those who seek 
indirect ways of resisting more sub- 
stantial support of the schools, con- 
sider the sciences and mathematics to 
be the most vulnerable spot. 

As in other situations involving 
large numbers of people, measuring 
the supply of teachers presents com- 
plex problems. This becomes quickly 
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apparent when one examines the 
sources of supply of science teachers. 
We know that all of the following are 
drawn upon to fill the classrooms of 
the nation: 

1. Members of the most recent class 
of college graduates with major prep- 
aration in science. 

2. Members of the most recent class 
of college graduates with major prep- 
aration in some other field and minor 
preparation in science. 

3. Graduates of earlier years, both 
those who prepared for teaching but 
did not enter classroom service at 
once and those who have prepared 
themselves to teach since graduation. 

4. Former teachers who return. 

5. Others — generally those with 
only transitory interest in teaching and 
those employed despite their obvious 
lack of the needed qualifications. 

Unfortunately only the first of these 
five reservoirs of supply can be meas- 
ured with any approach to accuracy, 
and even here some limitations give 
rise to misunderstandings. 

The annual national investigation 
conducted by the N.E.A. Research Di- 
vision* brings a report from every 
college and university in which teach- 
ers are prepared. Thus this is a de- 
pendable count of the total number 
of newly prepared persons eligible to 
seek teaching positions. Each of these 
new graduates is classified in the field 
that best represents his major field of 
preparation. : 

In many colleges the student inter- 
ested in becoming a science teacher is 
encouraged to develop a broad back- 
ground in all three of the basic sub- 
jects—biology, chemistry and physics. 


*Tenth annual National Teacher Supply 
and Demand Report, Journal of Teacher 
Education, March 1957. 


Indeed, in some states this integrated 
program is supported by the certifica- 
tion requirements. It has become 
standard practice, therefore, to report 
all such comprehensively prepared 
graduates in the category of “general 
science,” although many, perhaps most, 
of them are excellently prepared to 
teach biology or chemistry or physics. 
To avoid duplication and to make 
sure that each emerging college grad- 
uate is reported in his broadest field 
of preparation, this method of classi- 
fication is necessary, but the fact often 
overlooked is that those reported in 
“general science” must not be excluded 
from the total number qualified in 
one of the specific sciences. It must 
also be noted that the second group 
mentioned previously (majors in other 
fields with minors in one of the sci- 
identified in the 


ences) cannot be 


annual national study. 


HOW IT HAPPENED 


The tense nature of 
situation must be viewed in the light 
of these three chief causal factors: 

1. With general demobilization in 
1945, we enjoyed five years of gradual 
easing of the general manpower short- 
age, coinciding with an amazing up- 
surge in the year-by-year number of 
college graduates (from 136,000 in 
1946 to 434,000 in 1950). 

2. In 1950, with the outbreak of 
the Korean war, our concept of man- 
power needs for national defense was 
completely reversed; the demands of 
industry and business for highly trained 
personnel expanded, and the number 
of college graduates began a fwe-year 
drop, off 33.7 per cent to 287,000 in 
1955. 

3. With new occupational oppor- 
tunities beckoning college graduates 


the present 
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Table 1—College Graduates Who 
Are Prepared to Teach 


Year From 1950 


trained in science and mathematics, a 
declining per cent of them prepared 
for teaching. 

The 


pointed up by the seven-year record 


impact of these changes 1s 
in mathematics shown in Table | 

The record concerning college grad- 
uates prepared to teach science is 
shown in Table 2 

As pointed out, these 5044 possible 
new candidates for science teaching 
positions are reported in “general sci- 
if they have a base in 
Only when their 


ence” broad 


all three sciences. 
concentration lacks the requirement in 
one of the three specific fields are they 
reported in the specific field of major 
concentration. Thus, the new qualified 
graduates to be produced in 1957 are 


divided as follows 


General science.. 
Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 


In interpreting these figures, it must 
be emphasized that some, perhaps a 
majority of the 2284 listed under “gen- 
eral science,” have full major prepara- 
tion in either biology or chemistry or 
physics. The appendix of the full 
N.E.A. report shows these figures, state 
by state. The prevailing pattern of 
college majors and of state certifica- 
tion requirements must be examined 
before the state report can be fully 
interpreted. 

The foregoing are over-all figures; 
they do not show how much or how 
little the schools profited by the out- 
pouring of these annual groups of col- 
lege graduates. Literally, the proof of 
this pudding is in the employment of 
these new graduates as teachers. Only 
by such refinement can the 
“supply” figures become meaningful. 

To date it has not been possible to 
develop procedures in all of the states 
for the assembling of information con- 
cerning the occupations that claimed 


gross 
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Table 2—College Graduates Who 
Are Prepared to Teach 
Science, 1950-57 








% Change 
From 1950 


No. Coll. Grads. With 


Major Prep. in Science Year 


FOROS 6 tc secs eveskouewes 


the college graduates prepared for 
teaching. This step been com- 
pletely accomplished in 30 states, how- 


has 


ever, and on certain college campuses 
in 15 other states. In this way reports 
were obtained on the occupations of 
78.4 per cent of 1956. 
When extended to the full class, the 
results are shown in Table 3. 


the class of 


COMPETITION MAY REMAIN 


In round numbers, three of each five 
prepared to teach science and two of 
each three prepared to teach mathe- 
matics actually found their way into 
classroom service last September. Some 
of the others entered military service; 
some continued with graduate study. 
Both of these groups may produce 
teachers at a later date. But a large 
number of those not now teaching are 
employed in other occupations, and 
the chances of their later entry into 


teaching are uncertain. At this mo- 


Table 3—Percentages of Those 
Prepared to Teach Science 
and Mathematics Who 
Entered Teaching in 1956 


% Who 
Entered 
Teaching 








Number 
Prepared 
to Teach 


Field of 
Preparation 


64.2 
58.5 
54.3 
47.3 
59.7 
66.3 


General science........... 1889 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Total science 


Mathematics 


ment there is little evidence that the 
competitive position of teaching will 
be strengthened in the years 


just 
ahead. 

It is not easy to measure the demand 
for teachers in any given field. Many 
realistic demands go unmet, when we 
consider the educational needs of all 
high school age boys and girls. The 
qualitative tends to complicate efforts 
to measure the quantitative demands. 
But one available procedure does yield 
a reasonably accurate picture of the 
current situation. It consists of identi- 
fying (and classifying according to 
the grades or subjects being taught) 
all new teachers who entered service 
last September. This procedure, of 
course, ignores the teacher who has 
changed from one position to another 
because such a teacher does not satisf) 
a demand; he only shifts the demand 
for a teacher from the school he entezs 
to the school he leaves. 


Table 4—New High School Teachers of Science 





Full-Time 
Science 


Employed in Year 


3009 
3264 
3514 
4152 
3653 


‘Based on reports from 29 states; 


531 states; 


less Than 
Half-Time 
Science 


More Than 
Half-Time 
Science 


3 4 


2503 
2554 
2464 
2587 
2810 


1456 
1544 
1372 
1725 
1881 
°34 states 


°32 states; “32 states; 


Table 5—New High School Teachers of Mathematics 





Full-Time 
Math 


Employed in Year 


1638 
2112 
2300 
2723 
3044 


‘Based on reports from 29 states; 


531 states; 


Less Than 
Half-Time 
Math. 


More Than 
Half-Time 
Math 


3 4 


1380 
1512 
1292 
1515 
1712 


1485 
1676 
1618 
1750 
1905 
°34 states. 


°32 states; ‘32 states; 
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Since 1952 this effort has been a 
part of the annual national investiga- 
tion. On the basis of the information 
available in a varying number of states, 
a picture of the complete situation in 
all states has been drawn up in Table 4. 

All of the teachers reported in this 
table full-time teachers; those 
shown in column 2 have full-time 
teaching assignments in science; those 


- 


shown in columns 3 and 4 also teach 


are 


one or more subjects outside the sci- 
ence field. 

A review of the foregoing tables 
brings to light this actual situation in 
1956-57: The class of 1956 produced 
4320 graduates fully prepared to teach 
science. Of that number 59.4 per cent, 
or 2516, took teaching positions. To 
this figure must be added the members 
of last year’s class who prepared in 
some other subject but who, because 
of their minor preparation in one of 


the sciences, took a science teaching 
position. These figures may now be 
compared with the 8344 newly em- 
ployed science teachers, 3653 of whom 
devote full time to science teaching. 
It thus becomes clear that a majority 
of all new science teachers employed 
last September probably came from 
sources other than the most recent 
class of college graduates prepared for 
such assignments. 


MANY MORE FACTS NEEDED 

Table 5 on the preceding page pro- 
vides the basis for a similar compar- 
ison in the field of mathematics. 

The foregoing facts serve chiefly to 
illustrate how little is known of actual 
supply-demand relationships. They sup- 
port the contention, however, that 
many more facts are needed before 
the present situation can be fully 
evaluated. We need much more in- 


formation about (1) how many com- 
petent teachers quit the classroom each 
year, (2) their reasons for leaving, 
(3) the sources from which new 
teachers came, (4) the preparation of 
all new teachers for the assignments 
they assume, (5) the extent to which 
teachers already in service are shifted 
to the fields of greatest shortage, and 
(6) the extent to which courses are 
dropped because teachers cannot be 
obtained at the salaries offered. 

The vigorous support of local school 
administrators is needed if the study 
of these factors is to be achieved. The 
vital importance of these basic sub- 
jects points up the need for further 
investigation. Certainly the freewheel- 
ing castigation of the American high 
school by some of its critics cannot 
be supported by evidence. But, un- 
happily, neither can a full vindication 


uw 


be documented. + 
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The Case of the Negligent Coach” 


LEE O. GARBER 


Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


EWSPAPERS recently carried a 

story to the effect that a Cali- 
fornia school district had been ordered 
to pay damages in the amount of 
$325,000 to a youth who had been in- 
jured in a preseason scrimmage be- 
tween his school and another high 
school. Needless to say, this case 
aroused considerable interest and some 
consternation among superintendents, 
school board members, and _ athletic 
coaches in particular. Therefore some 
discussion of the issues involved as 
well as those implicit in this case is 
warranted. 

Various accounts from several dif- 
ferent newspapers do not give a com- 
plete understanding of the facts of 
this case. If all of them are pieced 
together, however, it appears that the 
boy was injured and that the coach 
was alleged to have been negligent in 
that he removed him or caused him to 
be removed from the field too soon. 
Just what is meant by the words “too 
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soon” is not evident from the news- 
paper stories. It can only be surmised 
that he was removed by or under the 
coach's orders before he was examined 
by a physician. Apparently, it was the 
contention of the complainant that this 
removal either aggravated or caused 
the injury, which, it appears, resulted 
in paralysis from the waist down. Like- 
wise, it appears that the school dis- 
trict’s defense rested primarily on the 
contention that one who engages in 
the sport of football impliedly assumes 
any risk involved. 

While this case is unique, in that no 
other case with identical or similar 
facts has been before any of our higher 
courts—#e. courts of record—other 
cases involving injuries received as the 
result of athletic competition have 
been before the courts on several pre- 
vious Occasions. 

In light of the principles gleaned 
from these cases, the recent California 
case will now be analyzed. 


First, it should be noted that this 
case arose in California where the sit- 
uation regarding the liability of school 
districts in damages for tort is far dif- 
ferent from that in most states. There 
the statute specifically makes the school 
district liable for injuries resulting 
from, or growing out of, the negli- 
gence of the district’s agents, employes 
and servants, provided such individuals 
committed the acts of negligence while 
in the employ of the district and while 
acting in the course of their employ- 
ment. This statute is unique and is not 
to be found in any other state. 

While a few other states 
statutes making school districts liable 
in certain types of cases, none is so 
comprehensive as is the California 
statute. In most states the statutes are 
totally silent on the matter of school 
district liability, in which cases the 
common-law rule to the effect that 
school districts, as arms of the state, 
are immune from damages applies. 


have 
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Thus it is seen that only in California, 
probably, would the school district be 
held liable in damages for injuries re- 
ceived by a football player as the result 
of the alleged negligence of the coach. 

Another thing that should be noted 
in this case is that it was decided in a 
lower court. It may yet be appealed 
to a higher court which, even though 
it agrees that the coach was negligent 
and the district is liable, may declare 
the amount of damages excessive. 
Therefore, until the higher court rules, 
one cannot be sure what the final out- 
come will be. 


MUST BE HELD NEGLIGENT 

Even under the California law the 
school district cannot be held liable 
unless one of its agents or employes— 
in this case, the coach—is held to have 
been negligent or to have acted negli- 
gently. This means that while the dis- 
trict was held liable here, in some 
other state where there is no statute 
and where the facts were identical or 
similar, recovery could not have been 
had against the district but it could 
have been had against the coach as an 
individual. In California the district is 
liable for his negligence; in other states 
it is not. Unless the employe’s liability 
is shifted by statute to his employer, 
he alone is liable. This raises a point 
not generally understood by many. 

While school districts, in most states, 
are not liable for the negligence of 
their employes, the employes them- 
selves, like all individuals, are always 
liable for injuries growing out of their 
own negligent acts. They are mot 
cloaked with the state’s and the school 
district's immunity. In this case, be- 
cause the district is made liable by 
statute, the action was brought against 
the district. Had this case arisen in 
another state—Illinois or Pennsylvania, 
for example, where districts are not 
liable—the action could have been 
brought against the coach personally, 
and, had he been held negligent, the 
judgment would have been against 
him and could not have been paid by 
the district. 

In at least four states—New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut and Maine— 
there are laws to the effect that a 
school board must hold any teacher, 
against whom a judgment for negli- 
gence is rendered, harmless. That is, 
in these states school districts, while 
not generally liable for injuries result- 
ing from the negligent acts of their 
employes, must reimburse the teacher 
for any judgment rendered against him 
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in such cases. Thus, the districts can- 
not be sued directly, but they must 
“pick up the tab” if a judgment is 
awarded against the teacher provided 
the act complained of was committed 
while the employe was acting in the 
course of his employment. (Wyo- 
ming has a similar law, only there the 
board is authorized but not required 
to reimburse the teacher under these 
conditions. ) 

Therefore, coaches are, or should be, 
interested in those standards of con- 
duct to which they should adhere in 
order to escape charges of negligence. 
In this connection, courts rather gen- 
erally hold that, to avoid being charged 
with negligence, one’s behavior should 
be that of an ordinarily prudent per- 
son acting under the same or similar 
circumstances. It should be noted, also, 
that in a suit for damages tried before 
a jury, the jury is the trier of facts, 
ie, the jury is responsible for deter- 
mining whether the conduct com- 
plained of was that which a reasonably 
prudent person would have demon- 
strated in the situation involved. In 
the case here considered, the jury con- 
cluded, apparently, that the coach's 
conduct was negligent. It may be in- 
ferred that the jury believed that a 
reasonably prudent person would have 
refused to move one with the injuries 
complained of until he had been ex- 
amined by a physician. 

From all that has been said, it may 
be correctly concluded that there are 
no clearly defined standards by which 
a coach may evaluate his behavior in 
emergency situations. If a player is 
injured and the coach refuses or fails 
to move him to the sidelines, he may 
be negligent if the player develops 
pneumonia, but if the player has a 
spinal injury that later results in paral- 
ysis he may be negligent if he moves 
him. The problem resolves itself into 
one of his judgment versus that of the 
jury. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to know that in a case decided about 
three years ago by the supreme court 
of California it was held that a teacher 
was not negligent when he moved an 
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injured player to the first-aid room 
and did not call a physician. In this 
case an eighth grade boy was injured 
while playing touch football during the 
noon hour. He was struck in the ab- 
domen by the knee of a larger player 
whom he was attempting to block. The 
injured boy remained in the game for 
two or three plays and then retired to 
the sidelines and rested on the bench. 
Later, the boy was sent to the first-aid 
room to lie down and the principal 
covered him with a blanket. Near the 
end of the school day the physical 
education instructor went in to see the 
boy. When blood was discovered in 
his urine the instructor took him home. 
A doctor was called and, following ex- 
amination, found it necessary to re- 
move the boy’s spleen and left kidney. 

To the contention that the principal 
and instructor were negligent in not 
calling a physician sooner, the court 
said: 

“Nor is there merit in the conten- 
tion that liability may be predicated 
upon a failure to provide prompt med- 
ical attention. Plaintiff's medical ex- 
pert, the sole witness to testify on this 
point, stated that a layman could not 
reasonably have been expected to dis- 
cover the nature of the injury sooner 
and, in any event, no injury resulted 
to the boy from the delay.” 

This illustrates the situation in 
which coaches find themselves with 
respect to injuries. It is significant that 
the court appears to have charged the 
principal and physical education in- 
structor with no more care or diligence 
than that of any layman. In this re- 
spect it said: “The standard of care 
required of an officer or employe of a 
public school is that which a person 
of ordinary prudence, charged with 
his duties, would exercise under the 
same circumstances.” 


NEWSPAPER REPORTS INCOMPLETE 

It is unfortunate that the facts of 
the case under consideration were not 
revealed in the newspaper accounts. It 
can only be assumed that the jury be- 
lieved that the youth’s injuries, as re- 
ported to or observed by the coach, 
were such as to warn any reasonably 
prudent person that they were of such 
nature that moving him might be 
hazardous or even disastrous. 

With respect to the damages as- 
sessed against the district, the question 
arises as to whether they are excessive. 


*Pirkle v. Oakdale Union Grammar 
School District, City of Oakdale, 253 P. 
(2d) 1 (Cal.). 
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According to some accounts the school 
board was considering appealing the 
case to a higher court on this ground. 
Whether the higher court will accept 
the case and, if it does, what it will 
say on this question remains to be 
seen. 

In the other California case pre- 
viously commented upon (Pirkle ». 
Oakdale Union High School District) 
it is interesting to note that the lower 
court, after holding there was negli- 
gence, rendered a judgment in the 
amount of $7500 in favor of the boy 
and $800 in favor of his father. If this 
is an adequate award in the case of 
one who loses his spleen and left 
kidney as the result of another's negli- 
gence, is $325,000 an excessive award 
in the case of one who receives a total 
and permanent paralysis of the lower 
extremities? Certainly, no basis for 
comparison exists. It is generally con- 
ceded that verdicts in all kinds of dam- 
age Cases are consistently higher today 
than they were a few years ago. 


THE GEORGIA BUS DRIVER 

The court of appeals of Georgia 
recently upheld a decision of a lower 
court which held a school bus driver 
liable in the amount of $97,540 to a 
student who lost an eye as the result 
of the alleged negligence of the driver. 
The boy’s eye was injured when the 
driver so operated his bus that it 
scraped against a tree limb on the 
right side of the road. Even though the 
bus was traveling at a speed of only 
about 30 miles an hour, and even 
though the driver was on his correct 
side of the road, the court held him 
negligent for failure to “exercise extra- 
ordinary care for the safety of school 
children,” the degree of care required 
of those who drive school buses. The 
basis for determining the amount of 
damages was as follows: (a) $72,540 
for reduced earning power, based on a 
life expectancy of 36.27 years after 
reaching the age of majority, and an 
earning power reduced by $2000 per 
year, and (b) $25,000 for past, present 
and future pain and suffering.” 

In comparison with this verdict is 
the award for $325,000 damages ex- 
cessive, particularly when the plaintiff 
in this case is so injured that he, 
apparently, requires someone to be in 
attendance upon him? Again, this 
question is unanswerable. No objective 
method of getting the answer is avail- 
able nor is it possible to develop one. 


"Eason v. Crews, 77 S.E. 245 


(Ga.). 


(2d) 
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While damages are being con- 
sidered, the question is likely to be 
raised as to whether a jury would be 
so liberal in assessing damages if the 
case were one brought against the 
coach personally. To attempt to an- 
swer this question is but to conjecture. 
Observation seems to indicate that 
juries are likely to be more liberal, 
when they award damages, if the de- 
fendant is a large corporation or a 
governmental agency than they are if 
it is an individual. Again, they are 
prone to be more generous if the de- 
fendant is covered by insurance. In 
this case the district had insurance 
coverage in an amount not to exceed 
$200,000. Whether this fact was known 
to the jury is not evident from the 
newspaper accounts. 

Some comment seems warranted 
with respect to the defendant's con- 
tention that the jury failed to take 
into consideration the fact that one 
who engages in the sport of football 
impliedly assumes any risk that is in- 
volved in the game. 

In another recent California case a 
pupil had an eye injured in a physical 
education class, composed of members 
of the tennis team, when a tennis ball 
hit him and broke his glasses. He 
brought suit against the district, con- 
tending that the teacher was negligent 
because he had left the class unat- 
tended at the time of the injury. 

The court refused this contention. 
It ruled it could not reasonably be said 
that the teacher was negligent or that 
he would or could have foreseen the 
danger had he been present, that his 
absence was not the proximate cause 
of the injury. In addition, it ruled that 
the boy’s glasses were the source of 
danger and that they constituted a risk 
the boy was conscious of and was 
willing to accept when he elected to 
try out for the tennis team.’ 


IN ANOTHER GEORGIA CASE 


In a somewhat different type of case, 
brought in Georgia, where the school 
district's immunity from liability has 
not been waived by statute, an action 
was brought against a coach and 
athletic association when a 16 year old 
youth was injured while playing foot- 
ball. The court held the association 
not liable as the employer of the coach. 
It also held the coach was not negli- 
gent because he permitted the boy to 
play after he had been previously in- 
jured. In addition, the court made a 


*Wright v. City of San Bernardino High 
School District, 263 P. (2d) 25 (Cal.). 


rather significant ruling. It held that 
“a student or normal boy of the age 
of the plaintiff” assumes the risk of 
injury while practicing and playing 
football.* 

In a second action growing out of 
the same injury, the court held that 
because the father did not have to send 
his son to school but did send him “it 
appears that the plaintiff gave implied 
permission for his son to take part in 
the educational activities of the school.” 
It also held that because the parent did 
not “inform the defendants or the 
school authorities of his objections to 
his son’s engaging in football practice, 
the father is also charged with consent- 
ing to the risks of injury to his son, 
incidental to his participation in foot- 
ball practice.”5 


TWO ACTIONS DIFFER 

In the California case under con- 
sideration, the school district appar- 
ently relied on the same defense. It 
contended that the boy, in volunteer- 
ing to play football, impliedly assumed 
any risk involved. The two cases are 
somewhat different, however. In 
Georgia, action was brought to recover 
for the injury resulting from playing 
the game. In California, the injury was 
not the real point of issue. Here, the 
issue was the coach’s alleged negligence 
in handling the player after he had 
been injured. Apparently it was con- 
tended that the real harm resulted from 
the removal of the boy from the 
athletic field, that if he had been ex- 
amined by a physician first, and then 
been removed in a manner dictated by 
the nature of the injury, paralysis 
might not have resulted. 

Finally, in considering newspaper 
accounts of this case, one other com- 
ment is warranted. Some newspapers, 
in reporting an interview with the sec- 
retary of the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, quoted him as saying that only 
in California could a school be sued 
for this type of injury, that all other 
states have legislation which prevents 
individuals from collecting damages 
from school districts under such cir- 
cumstances, This is incorrect. No state, 
so far as is known, has such legislation. 
The statutes are silent on the matter 
and, because they are silent, the com- 
mon-law rule of immunity is applied. 
The result may be the same, but the 
reason is quite different. + 


*Hale v. Davies, 70 S.E. (2d) 923, 86 
Ga. App. 126. 

5Hale v. Davies, 70 S.E. (2d) 926, 86 
Ga. App. 130. 
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NOSTALGIA 


By some semantic alchemy 
Or subtle cryptogrammics 
What once was mob psychology 
Is now called group dynamics. 


Our young no longer sir their dad 
Nor mamma dear their mater. 
Their utters now are couthless clad, 
“Seeyulater, alligator.” 


Oh, for those days that used to be 
When words were tried and true, 
And when the height of repartee 
Was ‘23 skidoo.”’ 


THE FALLACY OF THE BULL 
THE COMPLEX ART of educational 


administration must, perforce, include 
mastery of timing and adjustment. It 
must be like unto the balance, poise, 
daring and showmanship of a tight- 
rope walker, plus a deep understand- 
ing of how to influence friends and 
make people. In such a complicated 
process, many school superintendents 
really come to believe the old adage 
that discretion is the better part of 
They “sit tight.” They don’t 
stick out They “let 
George do it.” The daring dreams and 
inspirations of their youth fade away, 


and the educational 


valor 


their necks . 


processes slow 
down thereby. 

School administrators should recog- 
nize the fallacy of most of these old 
proverbs 


beliefs has just been exploded once 


One of the more common 


and for all by the Paris correspondent 
of the New York Times, who recently 
reported about a bull in a china shop. 
“A bull got into a china shop here 
yesterday,” he writes, “and he broke 
things from a shipment 
being unloaded at La Villette, the 
slaughterhouse district, he headed for 
the nearest open door, which led to 
the warehouse of Varene Brothers. 
“The bull dodged between and over 
and on benches laden with plates and 


Escaping 


jars and glasses. Half an hour later, 
200 items were broken, value $100.” 

There is an important moral here 
for school administrators. Note, please, 
these important points which apply per- 
sonally: (1) The bull was headed for a 
lot of grief, anyway; (2) he probably 
fulfilled a lifetime ambition; (3) he 
had a lot of fun and won mention in 
the New York itself no 
mean achievement for either a bull or 


Times, in 


a school superintendent; (4) the mod- 
est outlay for his activities was only 
$100, which is not much as budgets 
go nowadays; (5) probably the china 
was old and chipped and was collect- 
ing dust, and (6) by his fling, the 
bull undoubtedly released many long 
pent-up inhibitions and the 
money he would have spent on future 


Sav ed 


psychiatric treatments. 

As the school superintendent sits 
at his desk wondering whether it is 
wise to demand a building program, 
to make an honest budget, really to 
smack his curriculum, and all the 
other ponders that a superintendent 
must pond, let him give thought to 
the Bull—it may guide him to exactly 
the course of action needed to arouse 
his own community 


a > 


APPLICATION UNLIMITED 
AT SOME OR OTHER TIME in his 


dizzy gyrations, every school admin- 
istrator applies for a job, unless he 
is fortunate enough to have some 
uncles in high places. Most job apply- 
ing is a tedious and tasteless travail, 
involving as it does a tremendous 
strain on modesty, credulity, imagina- 
tion, photography, penmanship, tact 
and all the other arts and sciences. In 
recent years job application forms, 
thought up by School Study Councils 
and personnel managers, have become 
so frank and terrifying that many a 
would-be superintendent changes his 
mind and decides to open up a mor- 
tician’s parlor or apply for some non- 
existent social security. 


These modern application blanks 
are becoming so standardized and re- 
vealing that they verge on the im- 
moral. They start innocently enough 
with request for name, age, height, 
weight and all the usual data, which 
are really far too personal and no- 
body's business, anyway. This pre- 
liminary chatter, however, can usu- 
ally be passed over jokingly or as un- 
verified rumor. Likewise, the question 
of outlandish and unneeded skills can 
be handled with a minimum of em- 
barrassment by a careful applier. After 
all, the usual queries about a “singing 
voice,” foreign language abilities, mili- 
tary proficiency and posture, mastery 
of the harp, zither and banjo—these 
are all a matter of opinion anyway, 
although some candidates go so far 
as to attach medals and citations to 
their application, which is probably a 
good way of disposing of them. 

List and explain your broadening 
travels! Include all semi-annual job 
changes, prospecting surveys, hopeful 
interviews. One wonders if this in- 
cludes the visit to Aunt Nellie out in 
Kansas. 

Describe your hobbies, says the ap- 
plication. Should the applicator men- 
tion golf, tennis and horseback riding? 
Or merely call attention to his collec- 
tion of beer steins or his ability as a 
rock gardener? No matter what he 
says, he is probably wrong. On third 
thought, it might be better to blot 
out the question accidentally or quick 
get a more respectable hobby. 

After these questions have cut the 
candidate down to size, the application 
really gets rough. The interrogators 
must have collaborated with the F.B.L! 
Question: State reason for leaving 
last position. Answer: How do I 
know? I thought I was good for an- 
other year when suddenly the roof 
fell in. Question: Have charges ever 
been preferred against you? Answer: 
Do you mean traffic tickets, sheep 
stealing, or complaints from Mrs. 
Busty? Question: List experiences you 
have had with children. Answer: Oh, 
brother, pass the aspirin! 


By the time the candidate has 
reached this point, he will have no 
trouble in meeting the final question: 


“Have you ever been committed for 


psychiatric treatment?” If candidate is 
truthful he will reply, “Not yet, but 


any moment now,” and mail the blank 
to the prospective employer without 
benefit of postage. 
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Higher Education Takes 
Bold New Look at the Future 


Report on National Conference on Higher Education 


T WAS only one of the 106 con- 

ventions held in Chicago during 
March, but one can hardly conceive 
that any other gathering was more sig- 
nificant in its implications for the 
future of the youth of our country 


National Con- 
ference on Higher Education. 


than was the twelfth 

The four-day gathering, held at the 
Congress Hotel, March 3 to 6, 
1100 


deans and selected faculty members. 


was 


attended by some presidents, 
Officially represented were 475 univer- 
sities and colleges, some in foreign 
countries, and 131 educational, gov- 
ernmental, lay, national, regional and 
State Organizations 

The 
Higher Education assembly was 
Higher Education: a Bold New Look 
at the Not Too Distant Future.” Within 


the framework of 


theme of the Association for 


this perspective 
members explored their present prob- 
lems, principally in their relation to 
the that lie Adjust- 


many 


decades ahead 


ments to be made—and were 


suggested—to a large degree were in- 
tended to prepare institutions of higher 
learning for the tidal wave of students 
to be faced during the next two score 
years. Streamlining the curriculum, 
better to serve a society destined to 
undergo “explosive changes,” received 
major emphasis. 

Fight Student Conformity. If the 
repeated references to a subject by 
speakers in their formal addresses, 
discussion sections, and group evalua- 
tions is any indication that it was the 
topic of most concern to those in at- 
tendance, then it can be predicted that 
much attention indeed will be given 
during the coming months and years 
to an attack on the “national pattern 


of student conformity.” Representa- 
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At the convention headquarters, 
G. Kerry Smith, executive secre- 
tary, keeps his fourth annual con- 
ference moving at brisk tempo. 


tives from all parts of the nation ad- 
mitted frustration at their inability 
to keep the individual student from 
being sucked into the maelstrom of 
blind group compliance. 

As a backdrop for all discussions 
was the specter of a rapidly growing 
population and the shortage of trained 
teachers to meet the larger enroll- 
ments. Mass teaching technics received 
considerable emphasis, including tele- 
vision, but even if concepts of de- 
sirable class size and teaching load 
change radically, these methods were 
not expected to offset fully the grow- 
ing sparsity of instructors. Other topics 
accented included: better utilization 
of classroom and laboratory space; full 
use of physical facilities, possibly by 
lengthening the school year; deletions 


from the curriculum to make room for 
the new subject matter being added; 
duplication of curriculum content, and 
self-examination. 

An innovation worth repeating, in 
the judgment of Robert G. Bone, 
A.H.E. president and head of Illinois 
State Normal University, was a Sunday 
evening opening as the first of four 
general sessions. Thirty-nine discussion 
sections were scheduled over two days, 
in addition to which there were 11 
evening “information” meetings. 

At the final general session on Wed- 
nesday, nominations were received for 
president, president two 
executive committeemen. Election is 
to be by mail ballot to the A.HLE. 
membership of 16,500 this spring. 
Nominations for the presidency are: 


vice and 


Paul G. Bulger, provost, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and chair- 
man of this year’s conference planning 
committee; Marjorie Carpenter, chair- 
man, humanities department, Stephens 
College and a member of the A.H.E. 
executive committee; Paul C. Reinert, 
S.J., president, St. Louis University, 
and presently vice president of A.H.E. 

Nominated for the executive com- 
mittee are: Leo M. Chamberlain, vice 
president, University of Kentucky; 
Seymour B. Dunn, dean of the college, 
Gettysburg College; Meivene D. Har- 
dee, coordinator of counseling and 
guidance, Florida State University, and 
Arnold E. Joyal, president, 
State College. 

The 1958 national conference also 
will be held in Chicago, March 
through 5. 


Fresno 


Resolutions Recommend Policies. 
The resolutions adopted: 

Encouraged all who teach to ex- 
plore and develop “bold and imagina- 
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“We are living on a frontier that is hazardous to the soul.” 


tive approaches to the improvement 
of instruction and curriculum and to 
devise ways of wisely extending our 
resources of teaching talent to greatly 
increased numbers of students.’ 

Urged further extension of commu- 
nity-oriented college programs of one, 
two or three years’ duration and a 
greater measure of public support for 
them 

Warned against research contracts 
which “will divert the energies of 
faculty members from their functions 
of teaching and basic research.” 

Urged that the level of support for 
the U.S. Office of Education be sub- 
stantially raised, that it be given a 
larger rdle in educational policy mak- 
ing at the national level, and that all 
federal educational affairs be coordi- 
nated by or channeled through this 
agency. 

Endorsed a continuation of the fed- 
eral government’s college housing pro- 
gram and urged all possible speed in 
considering requests and making funds 
available 

Asked all public and private agen- 
Cies to “participate substantially” in 
scholarship programs, fellowships and 
grants-in-aid programs, such awards 
not to be limited to students bound for 
particular fields. 

Recommended that the 
Revenue Act “be amended to grant 
tax exemptions for expenses incurred 
for professional improvement at ac- 
credited colleges and universities.” 

Urged the establishment of a pro- 
gram of federal participation in cost 
of physical plant facilities used for 
R.O.T.C. programs 

Recommended that faculty members 
and graduate students be encouraged 
to accept appropriate assignments 
abroad and that the federal govern- 
ment facilitate this service. 

Applauded the two-year program of 
the Advertising Council of America 
and the support of the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education. 

Reaffirmed the position taken on 
integration in higher education by the 
previous conference, encouraging “con- 
tinued adjustment by all institutions, 
within a broad democratic framework, 
in accordance with the Supreme Court 
decision.” 

The conference also endorsed the 
principle of allowing income tax 


Internal 
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credit on payment of tuition and edu- 
cational fees; however, the executive 
committee subsequently rejected this 
resolution on the ground that the plan 
would not benefit those most in need. 

A resolution urging establishment 
of a program of federal aid to states 
and territories in expanding univer- 
sity extension programs was tabled, 
to be placed on next year’s agenda. 


* * * 


REWARDING aspect of the con- 

ference was the even excellence 
of the five major addresses. While all 
sounded the “bold new look” theme, 
there was no serious overlapping. Each 
talk dealt with a facet of modern life 
—and life of the coming decades. 

At the opening session, August 
Heckscher, director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, saw the next quarter- 
century in the United States as years 
of atom-like explosion within our 
society. 


DR. HECKSCHER PREDICTS 


ee 


Never before has so much informa- 
tion been gathered and collated in so 
many centers and put to so many im- 
mediate uses,” Dr. Heckscher said, 
adding that “knowledge may be pow- 
er; but to the man who has any sense 
of humility and any feeling for the 
deeper realities of life, knowledge by 
itself is also darkness and awe.” 

We would miss the whole nature of 
the change of the past decade, he de- 
clared, if we were simply to say that 
for 10 years we have had prosperity. 
“What on the surface appears to be 
prosperity is underneath an alteration 
in ways of doing things, in human 
relationships, in institutions and in 
values.” In the end we must face the 
fact, he explained, that we live in a 
new environment “to a frightening 
degree without precedent, actually up- 
on a frontier as hazardous to the soul, 
if not to the body, as the frontier to 
which generations of Americans moved 
in the past century.” 

Estimating the four-day work week 
will be established by 1975, Dr. Heck- 
scher asked: “How shall this leisure 
time be organized and apportioned?” 
If youth, even now, has too much free 
time, he said, why should we not re- 
examine with fresh minds many ar- 
rangements we have taken for granted. 


“Youth itself seems to be trying 
to tell us that we are keeping it too 
long on the sidelines,” the speaker 
elaborated; “at least that is what 
youth’s addiction to so-called delin- 
quency may be taken to mean. 

“We have frowned on work during 
the early years in a healthy reaction 
to the brutal excesses of the 19th Cen- 
tury. We have decried vocationalism 
on the enlightened grounds that men 
must be schooled in the enduring 
values of our civilization. But if the 
liberal education is seen as continuing 
through the leisure of adult life, is 
there any reason why youth should 
not give part of its time to vocational 
training, to apprenticeship, and to 
plain hard work?” 

Good work, Dr. Heckscher pointed 
out, must often seem to the good 
workman to be in itself a kind of 
leisure, “lifting from him all sense of 
restraint and giving him the kind of 
enjoyment and satisfaction which it is 
a chief end of life to attain.” 

The speaker made plain he was not 
suggesting that the liberal arts are to 
be less important in the future. “They 
must be, if anything, more important, 
and therefore should pervade a far 
larger area of the life span. Time by 
itself is not leisure.” 

In concluding his penetrating pres- 
entation, the Twentieth Century Fund 
director warned: “Either industrialism 
shall prove in us to be capable of 
achieving leisure and abundance and 
dignity for man, or else we, together 
with the freedom we have upheld, 
shall go down in history as a tragic 
failure. With that alternative before 
us, is there any choice but to summon 
all the wisdom, all the humanity we 
are capable of, and to bring these 
fierce energies and this feverish plenty 
into the full light of the service of 
mankind?” 


DR. BLAKELY’S “BABY” 

“Is individuality maladjustment?” 
was the provocative question addressed 
to the second general session, on Mon- 
day, by Robert J. Blakely, vice presi- 
dent of the Fund for Adult Education. 

Pointing out that 21 years from 
now, more or less, the baby born to- 
day “will be ready to turn again the 
cycle of generation,” Dr. Blakely pre- 
dicted that the intervening period 
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“In twenty years we 


would be the most eventful 21 years 
in the history of the human race, be- 
cause of the scope within which things 
are happening, the acceleration of 
change, and the factors that make the 
change. “Twenty-one years from now 
human beings may be on the moon, 
or 21 years from now human beings 
may not be on the earth,” the speaker 
said. 

The address throughout was punc- 
tuated with pleas for recognition of 
the individual as an individual, rather 
than merely as a part of the environ- 
ment of all other individuals. Society, 
he indicated, is a necessary condition 
for new creation and for new learn- 
ing, the learning of new ways and 
the learning of new goals. Yet social 
tyranny is the most dangerous kind 
of tyranny because it is the hardest to 
resist; it makes people not want to 
resist it. 

In this country, said Dr. Blakely, 
we have in a mechanical way given 
self-government to almost all adults, 
but we have not learned how to edu- 
cate people for the rights and the free- 
doms they have been given. We have 
not learned how to stimulate people 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
we are providing. Yet “either only 
free men can be educated, which we 
have rejected, or only educated men 
can be free, which we have forgotten 
or never learned.” 

The speaker struck hard at scien- 
tism, which he defined as “idolatry of 
science, a presumption and arrogance 
which responsible scientists will not 
defend.” He thought that possibly 
within another quarter-century we 
should learn that science is mot “a 
mode of knowing that can deal with 
value and meaning and purpose, all 
of the things which are essentially 
human.” 

The individual is the middle ground 
between society above and personality 
within, it was explained. Society 
doesn’t create; individuals create. 
“We've got to learn how to liberate 
the powers of the individual,’ Dr. 
Blakely told the educators, “not by 
the false analogous ways we are tend- 
ing to use now—which is to make 
people adjusted and which is to make 
people tend to be the same—but to 
use appropriate methods for unleash- 
ing human energy in the individual.” 
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may be on the moon or may not be on earth.” 


The term “educative society,” Dr. 
Blakely disclosed, describes about as 
well as possible his conception of our 
goal: “Not just schools in which peo- 
ple learn and educate themselves and 
compete at a great disadvantage with 
the uneducative or miseducative in- 
fluences of the society around, but a 
society all of which ideally is edu- 
cated.” The speaker said that just as 
war is too important to leave to the 
generals, education is too important 
to leave to the educators. “But gen- 
erals of war are important and the 
educators are very important in terms 
of creating the educative society.” 


LIBERALIZING BUSINESS, LABOR 

Recent utterances by businessmen 
and industrialists, Dr. Blakely reported, 
concern the need for a broader edu- 
cation that will enable executives to 
fulfill their responsibilities. But the 
speaker stressed, “one can’t~just make 
people more liberally educated in order 
to serve any institution, without that 
institution being changed. There has 
to be an acceptance of that, even a 
desire to change, to make it possible 
for people to be more liberally edu- 
cated and to behave as liberally edu- 
cated people do.” 

Within labor, too, the educator said 
he has found new interest in educa- 
tion, “usually for the wrong reasons.” 

Explaining himself, he continued: 
“Schools should not produce liberal- 
ized people because business or labor 
or any other group wants them, any 
more than they should produce certain 
kinds of specialized people because 
business or any other group wants 
them. The reason for educating people 
broadly, educating people for freedom, 
lies within the students themselves 
and within the needs of the society.” 

As “another stirring” on the cur- 
rent scene, he mentioned the increased 
concern for family life education. The 
change in language here from the for- 
mer “child rearing” is indicative, the 
speaker said, of the recognition that 
the problem goes beyond the matter of 
rearing a child. It involves the edu- 
cation of the family. Whatever else 
a parent may do for his child will not 
count for much if that parent himself 
is not a fairly good illustration of the 
person who is alive, curious, full of 
wonder and full of concern. 


In support of his thesis that “con- 
tinuing education is the example of 
the mature person,” Dr. Blakely said: 
“You can see a baby, shortly after he 
can sit up, turning the pages of a 
book, because he has seen his father 
and mother do this ritualistic thing. 
The child doesn’t know, but already 
he is being helped toward a concep- 
tion of continuing education.” 

Conversely, the speaker said, our 
dealings with old people are an educa- 
tional problem that must be attacked 
before old age. While recognizing 
that humanity requires that we do 
things to alleviate the ills and anxi- 
eties of the aged, he added, “You can’t 
bring back to life talents that have 
never been developed, or talents that 
have literally withered, and you can’t 
revive them in people who are old.” 

“Today,” Dr. Blakely concluded, 
“we have a meeting of all of the cul- 
tures that the human race has produced 
over all of its ages in every nook and 
cranny of the world—we have them 
meeting on a worldwide scale. We 
have here the opportunity for the 
greatest period of creativity of the 
human story.” 


NEUTRA’S “BIOLOGICAL REALISM” 

A world famous architect provided 
a change of pace at the third general 
session. He was Richard Neutra of Los 
Angeles. As indicated by President 
Paul C. Reinert, S.J., of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, schools designed by Mr. Neutra 
10 and even 15 years ago literally 
revolutionized thinking in the field of 
school construction. 

The architect's address emphasized 
“biological realism” and the impor- 
tance of the impact made upon the 
senses by architectural design. Since 
a major portion of our vision is peri- 
pheral, Mr. Neutra stressed the need 
of the introduction of interesting 
shapes, textures, colors, smells and 
weights as elements of good architec- 
tural planning. 

While in the design of educational 
facilities we should be guided by real- 
ism, we should not be influenced too 
greatly by dollars and cents or by a 
donor’s wishes, the architect counseled, 
adding: “Our plans must be for the 
students and faculty.” 

Spicing his talk with bits of mythol- 
ogy, philosophy and gentle sarcasm, 
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“Our college halls don’t indicate we're the world’s richest nation.” 


Mr. Neutra said he feared that the 
time might not be far off when the 
principal consideration in schoolhouse 
planning would be the arrangement 
of buildings so that all courses could 
be reached conveniently from the park- 
ing lot designed for the “metallic 
herd.” 

Reminding his 
approach to wisdom is twofold—either 
the dialectic of curiosity or of observa- 
tion—Architect Neutra said that shape 


as an educati\ e and emotive agent has 


listeners that the 


been earliest with man, that a student's 
life amid the shapes is a curriculum 
by itself, telling a story of campus 
tradition and of educational philoso- 
phy. The shapes also mold a mental 
emotional picture to be retained in 
memory and carried through life by 
the alumni, the school planner ex- 
plained, adding: “But if buildings and 
the physical and environmental frame- 
work around a young person's life are 
so important, they must have sincere 
fit to actuality and truthfulness to vital 
life situations. They cannot have the 
character of a borrowed dress-up or 
be merely picturesque makeup.’ 
Envisioning the campus of the fu- 
ture, Mr. Neutra said that this “will 
again recapture the natural universality 
and fusion of human endeavor and 
evolving wisdom, which have been 
splintered into specialties and harm- 
ful departmentalization. The campus 
must emerge from cold quadrangular 
symmetry and become a shapely com- 
position of its articulated recognizable 
elements, well landscaped in its inter- 
stices, accessible in all its parts by 
lovely human pedestrianism, and not 
only by a mass of two-tone vehicular 
traffic. Students and professors of the 
future will meet again face to face— 
A campus plan 
prototype of 


instead of head on. 
will be the instructive 
the community plan, without sense- 
less commotion and jam.” 


MISS WARD OF LONDON 

Obviously in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture the dominant fact in the United 
States is going to be the deafening 
roar of pattering feet—35 to 40 mil- 
lion more of them within the next 
two or three decades. 

This was the forecast of Barbara 
Ward, foreign editor of the Economist, 
London, England, who was the ban- 
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Architect Richard Neutra sharpens 
a point with gentle wit and sarcasm. 


quet speaker. “Are we looking for- 
ward now to anything like a desirable 
pattern for these new people?” Miss 
Ward asked. 

Discussing methods of “mending 
the inflation,” the speaker pointed to 
various helpful possibilities, including 
restraint On consumption. Emphasiz- 
ing the importance of an old-fashioned 
method of dealing with the situation, 
namely, thrift, Miss Ward declared that 
this is where educators have a particu- 
lar role to play. 

Another factor that would serve to 
put restraint on consumption, Miss 
Ward believes, is that ob- 
viously goes to the very roots of edu- 
cation, a return to a certain simplicity. 
“I don’t mean that our economy should 
be aimed away from consumption,” 
she asserted, “but it ought to be one 
of the aims of education to teach dis- 
a certain 


the one 


crimination and to teach 
sense of respect for material things 
which are not so lavish we can afford 
to throw them away.” 

A society in which getting to know 
the Joneses as human beings would 
take precedence over keeping up with 
the Joneses might be a healthier so- 
ciety, the economist stated, adding: 
“I don’t see where it can begin except 
with the educators and with the stand- 
ards they give the young people who 
pass through their hands and the per- 


spective they give them about sane 
living, sane wanting, and the powers 
of discrimination.” 

A lessening of the consumer goods 
mentality, Miss Ward surmised, would 
spread into other wider fields, so that 
“we might live again to see the day 
when people read, when people don’t 
just scan headlines, when people don't 
want only to be told the name but 
some of the substance, and when, hav- 
ing learned to discriminate and the 
value of discrimination, they are able 
to apply that faculty right through 
their cultural, their political and their 
social experiences.” 

The problems facing our nations to- 
day in the Western world, the London 
editor observed, are similar to the 
problems that faced the rich in the 
past. “We have got to prove that our 
wealth cannot and will not suffocate 
us but will make us friends of man, 
friends that can work for brotherhood 
and solidarity, rather than for envy, 
bitterness and hatred.” Perhaps na- 
tions, too, have a soul which they can 
lose with sharkfin Cadillacs or, per- 
haps, save with generosity and vision, 
Miss Ward said. 

The economist concluded: 

“This is the new divide and this is 
where we of the Atlantic community 
stand... . It is not only as individuals 
but as nations that we have to stand 
up and be counted. In spite of the 
complexities of the problem, in spite 
of the temptations of plenty, I do not 
feel discouraged, but I believe that in 
the Western community this flame of 
Christian charity and Christian con- 
science is still the strongest force of 
all and the foundations on which 
everything is built. You as educators 
must know this better than I do, and 
you as educators have the incredible 
task of seeing that this flame is never 
extinguished.” 

The “tools that will help us con- 
trol tomorrow's world,” of which R. G. 
Gustavson spoke at the final general 
session, are, by his own definition, of 
two kinds: (1) instruments, such as 
the radio-telescope and the electron- 
microscope, and (2) ideas, such as the 
concept of the atomic nature of mat- 
ter and energy. 

Said Dr. Gustavson, president of 
Resources for the Future, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C.: “The scientific investiga- 
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tion of our universe depends on 
having preconceptions and then the 
ability to establish experiments, using 
(both the and 


ideas) by which we may place limit- 


tools instruments 
ing values on these preconceptions.” 
His discourse ranged from molecular 
biology to “Voodoo deaths” in primi- 
tive and modern society, and from 
water conservation to the humanities. 

At considerable length Dr. Gus- 
tavson marshaled facts to support his 
thesis that the need for a “new look” 
at the sciences extends from the high 
school to the postdoctoral level. The 
great need for men thoroughly familiar 
with all branches of science was under- 
scored. In molecular biology the dis- 
tinction between physics, chemistry 
and biology tend to disappear. 

Biology especially has tremendous 
implications for education at both the 
high school and the college and uni- 
versity level, Dr. Gustafson said. He 
continued: 

“At the high school level, biology 
usually is taught in the 10th grade 
before the student has been introduced 
to basic concepts of physics and chem- 
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istry. Many high school teachers fail 
to appreciate the fact that physics and 
chemistry and mathematics are just 
as significant for the understanding 
of modern biology as they are for un- 
derstanding the physical sciences and 
engineering. Careful thought should 
be given to introducing chemistry at 
the 10th grade, physics in the 11th 
grade, and then some modern biology 
in the 12th grade.” 

In the field of humanities, Dr. Gus- 
tavson suggested, an understanding of 
basic issues seems to have developed 
at a much earlier period than in the 
sciences. He surmised that if some 
of the greatest scientists of past ages 
were to return to today’s physics, 
chemical and radiation genetics labora- 
tories, they would have great difficulty 
understanding what was going on. Yet 
he believed that if Moses were to come 
back to attend a meeting where labor 
and capital were attempting to arbi- 
trate their differences, Moses would 
understand the problem; and if the 
prophets Isaiah and Amos were to 
attend a meeting of the United Na- 
tions, where the dignity of man and 


its implications were being discussed, 
they would feel very much at home 

These differences would prevail not 
because no progress had been made 
in the field of the the 
speaker held. Rather, he asked, “Is it 
not because man learned literally thou- 


humanities, 


sands of years ago the basic conditions 
which must obtain if man is to live 
in harmony with his fellow man?” 
The increasing complexity of our 
society makes it increasingly difficult 
to find these basic conditions for peace 
and understanding in our modern 
world, which 
pointed out, that the basic problems 
of the humanities are still with us and 
that, far from placing less emphasis 
upon them, the great demand is for 


means, the speaker 


a more thorough dedication to the 
study of human values. 

As to the field of social sciences, 
including the development of the 
principle of the divided risk, it was 
pointed out: “Only if men can learn to 
cooperate will the great hope held out 
by technology be realized. Without 
cooperation the future is, indeed, one 
of chaos.” (Continued on p. 86) 
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“Students and faculty must meet face to face on the campus instead of head on,” Architect Neutra tells alert audience. 
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“Students are gloriously contented with themselves and the future.” 


S COROLLARIES to the five ma- 
jor addresses, 25 discussion groups 
fixed their sights on specific problems 
of the educational field, with at least 
to the future. The topics 
covered four main categories: rdle 
and institutional program, structure, 
staff, support and management. Fol- 
lowing the presentation of one or 
more papers, the groups broke up into 
37 discussion sections. 

Those subjects in which particular 
interest was indicated by room assign- 
ments included those dealing with the 
following questions: What changes in 
the preparation of elementary and 
secondary school teachers will be neces- 
sary or desirable in institutions of 
higher education? What teaching de- 
vices and technics will be most effec- 
tive in the improvement of instruc- 
tion? What will be the emerging 
curricular implications for colleges and 
universities of the new social and tech- 
nological concepts? What will be the 
appropriate relationship between lib- 
eral and specialized education? At- 
tendance at these meetings ranged 
from 20 to 175. 


one eye 


Student Values. Possibly the most 
publicized report was that made by 
Philip E. Jacob, who directs collateral 
courses and summer school at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. As the result 
of his own research and that of others, 
Dr. Jacob reached the conclusion that 
colleges and lack the 
capacity to influence students so far 
as changes in values are concerned. 
The following profile would apply to 
75 or 80 per cent of today’s American 
students, said Dr. Jacob. 

They are remarkably homogeneous 
and “conforming to a body of stand- 
ards and attitudes typical of the col- 
lege-bred man or woman.” They are 
gloriously contented both in regard 
to their present day-to-day activity and 
their outlook for the future. They 
appear unabashedly self-centered. They 
are socially harmonious, with an easy 
tolerance for nonconformists, even 
though they are conformists them- 
selves. They value traditional moral 
virtues and express a need for re- 
ligion for an hour on most week ends, 
but there is “ghostly quality” about the 
beliefs and practices of their church. 
While dutifully responsive toward gov- 


universities 
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ernment, they are content to abdicate 
the citizen's rdle, aside from voting, 
and often are politically illiterate and 
irresponsible. They have strangely con- 
tradictory attitudes toward interna- 
tional affairs, foresee another major war 
within a dozen years, but are not con- 
cerned particularly with the effect this 
war would have on their personal lives. 
They set great stock by college in 
general and their own college in par- 
ticular. For the most part, Dr. Jacob 
concluded, a campus “norm” of values 
prevails, coast to coast, at state univer- 
sity or denominational college, whether 
for the Ivy Leaguer or the city college 
commuter. 

His studies, Dr. Jacob reported 
further, have not discerned significant 
changes in student values that can be 
attributed directly to the character of 
the curriculum or to the basic courses 
in social science. The quality of teach- 
ing appears to have relatively littl 
effect upon the value outcomes of gen- 
eral education, and the method of in- 
struction seems to have only a minor 
influence on the students’ value judg- 
ments. Nevertheless, it was indicated, 
the intellectual, cultural and moral 
climate of some institutions stands out 
from the crowd. The response of stu- 
dents to education within the atmos- 
phere of these institutions is strikingly 
different from the national pattern; 
however, some difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in isolating the contributing 
factors. 

Some students seem to “filter” their 
educational experiences, having “a set 
of mind so rigid, an outlook on human 
relations so stereotyped, and a reliance 
on authority so compulsive that they 
are intellectually and emotionally in- 
capable of understanding any new 
ideas,” the speaker said. While student 
values do change to some extent in 
college, the impetus to change does 
not come primarily from the formal 
educational process. 

In the two discussion sections which 
followed Dr. Jacob's presentation, 
some question was expressed as to 
whether there need be a great change 
in value patterns during an individ- 
ual’s college career, since changes 
might blossom during the adult career 
of the learner. There also was a ques- 
tion as to whether there were adequate 
and reliable measures of changes in 


value, and whether schools at the pre- 
college level effect changes in value. 

Are values so rigid by the time a 
student reaches college that change is 
the exception, some wondered. Possi- 
bly the less positive results reflect the 
policy of faculty members in refrain- 
ing from openly expressing their con- 
victions. Perhaps a hopeful attack on 
attitudes will be found in informal 
discussion groups in a home environ- 
ment, utilizing the leadership of a few 
faculty members. Coordination of lab- 
oratory and work experience with class 
instruction seemed to others to be 
more effective in shifting student 
values than the more traditional meth- 
od of teaching. The dangers of mere 
indoctrination were pointed out. Upon 
the need for further lines of inquiry 
in this field agreement was common. 

Areas explored by the other discus- 
sion groups included the following: 


Education for World Affairs (F. C. 
WARD, professor of humanities, Col- 
lege, University of Chicago): The 
insulated competence and cultural in- 


difference of the whirlwind technicians 


have often reinforced the widespread 
foreign stereotype of Americans as 
ingenious, but uncouth. Typically, 
American technicians have been trained 
in their specialty without having been 
made aware of the special character- 
istics of their own culture. 

Reconciling a selection of Western 
technical and social devices with the 
traditional values and special genius 
of remote cultures leads to difficulties 
of decision. The problem today is 
finding improved educational means 
whereby more Americans may become 
capable of giving useful assistance to 
other nations when invited to do so, 
and of learning, from cultures now 
more or less remote from our own, 
whatever we can that will improve 
our Own nation. 

Discussion: To be effective in its 
new rdle of world affairs, Americans 
must develop an understanding of cul- 
turally remote countries. Development 
of a full public understanding of long- 
range interests of the United States is 
a responsibility of education at all 
levels, in which colleges and universi- 
ties must bear their share. It is difficult 
to add courses; however, results possibly 
may be accomplished through intro- 
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“Students want, not 


ducing aspects of non-Western culture 
into existing courses and by a shifting 
of emphasis. The creation of an intel- 
ligent world outlook by the college in 
the preparation of technicians for for- 
eign service should begin with a 
grounding in social science and the 
humanities. Attitudes of cultural im- 
perialism should be carefully avoided. 


Campus Life (W. MAX WISE, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University): If instruction 
and campus life are kept separated, 
each will fail to profit from the activi- 
ties of the other, and distortion and 
lack of balance are likely to result. For 
the past half-century the chief problem 
of campus life, as viewed by many 
faculty members, has been to make 
certain that the student participates in 
nonacademic activities as little as pos- 
sible, consistent with the maintenance 
of health and a tranquil attitude toward 
the college community. But such “con- 
trolling leadership” currently is the 
subject of review, owing in part to the 
fact that the public conception of the 
desirable campus life is very different 
than it has been in the past. 

Newspapers and other agencies of 
communication have made the campus 
more accessible to the public, subject- 
ing the reactions of faculty and stu- 
dents to the public gaze. Promising 
new developments include an increas- 
ing tendency to invite students to sit 
in on responsible planning committees 
of the administration, including the 
development of new curriculums, and 
the growing disposition to develop 
residence and student activity centers 
so that large masses of students and 
faculty may find a personal meaning 
in small groups. 

Discussion: Students today are mak- 
ing a practical appraisal of the direct 
value of any activity, including the 
academic, in terms of usefulness to 
their development. Despite more ac- 
tual involvement in educational activi- 
ties by a few student leaders, traditional 
campus activities seem to be held in 
less esteem by many students. Instead, 
there is expressed strongly a desire for 
more informal association with faculty 
members. When it is found that tra- 
ditional student activities no longer are 
useful, they should be dispensed with 
without further ado. 
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activities, but informal contacts with faculty.” 


Mass Teaching Technics (EARL 
C. KELLEY, professor of secondary edu- 
cation, Wayne State University, De- 
troit): Science calls for a switch from 
the thing to be learned to the human 
being who is to do the learning. This 
constitutes a revolution in teaching 
comparable to that in medicine when 
science showed that doctors must stop 
bleeding people and begin giving 
transfusions. 

Herding 100 to 500 unique indi- 
viduals into a hall to listen to a lecture 
and then depart is hardly in keeping 
with what is now known about learn- 
ing. Yet, with today’s television, we 
have the prospect of all human rela- 
tionships being eliminated. TV is a 
real and present menace to the freedom 
of teacher and learner. It cannot pro- 
vide for two-way communication. 
There is little enough of this in our 
present methods; we need to take care 
to increase it, rather than eliminate 
it. With television it is possible that 
we might need as many “teachers” as 
we have now, except that their rdle 
would be changed to that of custodians 
and paper readers. 

America is not so poor that she can- 
not provide a teacher for each class of 
25 students. If American materialism, 
with its shortsighted ideas of econ- 
omy, refuses to provide teachers for 
learners in a reasonable ratio, we 
teachers must be in the protesting, not 
the abetting, réle. The machine has 
almost “got” us already. The teacher- 
learning process is a human affair be- 
tween unique teacher and unique 
learner. It is one of the few last bas- 
tions for individualism. The television 
screen can become the final triumph 
of the machine over man. 

JOHN W. TAYLOR, executive direc- 
tor, Chicago Educational Television As- 
sociation: If the solution of the prob- 
lems of physical facilities, manpower 
and quality of instruction can be ac- 
complished in part by television, and 
I believe it can, then it remains to be 
seen whether we are resourceful enough 
and intelligent enough to discover 
these applications. Under the Chicago 
Junior College plan of open-circuit 
television, begun in September 1956, 
students’ grades have been at least 
one-half a grade step better than their 
Opposite numbers who have been con- 
ventionally taught. 


The least that anyone could say of 
the results is that, for lectures and 
demonstrations, television does as well 
as conventional technics. Open-circuit 
broadcasts have only theoretical limits 
as to the number of students that may 
be reached. Closed-circuit work is lim- 
ited only to the number of rooms that 
can be tied together by coaxial cables. 
Of course, there comes a point when 
a decision based on costs must be 
made among closed-circuit, open-cir- 
cuit, or low power open-circuit oper- 
ations. With the use of television, 
building needs should be materially 
lessened. 

Discussion: Television may never 
replace the outstanding teacher, but 
it will probably expose more students 
to outstanding teachers. Experiments 
with TV classes indicate as largely 
unjustified the fear that the desirable 
intimate student-teacher relationship 
will suffer, that students may become 
passive receivers, and that instructors 
may serve as entertainers rather than 
as teachers. 

Among the problems of TV teach- 
ing is cost, it being indicated that 
unless at least 200 students are taught 
at the same time the operation is un- 
economical. Another problem is the 
equating of the load of the television 
instructor with that of the regular 
classroom teacher. Another means of 
handling large groups of students is 
the use of intercommunication systems. 


General Education (I. KEITH Ty- 
LER, research associate and professor 
of education, bureau of educational 
research, Ohio State University): The 
easiest intangibles to teach are those 
firmly imbedded in society. More diffi- 
cult to develop in young people are 
virtues to which society gives lip serv- 
ice but whose practice conflicts with 
the attainment of other values. Is it 
possible that courses in general edu- 
cation often represent a body of 
material to be accepted and mastered 
rather than human experience to be 
observed, appraised and evaluated? 
Culture, instead of being an accumu- 
lation of relics to be revered, should 
be a living, growing stream to be per- 
ceived, experienced, evaluated and used 
as a perspective for the future. Self- 
teaching and self-testing devices may 
ameliorate an otherwise dismal outlook 
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“The more specialization, the more need for continued education.” 


concerning, the 
evaluation and independent judgment 


development of critical 


in the student 
Discussion: 
the things upon which they will be 


Students tend to learn 
examined. As long as we test only for 
tacts and concepts, how can we evalu- 
ate the development of independent 
judgment? Great responsibility rests 
upon the faculty in leading the student 
into the process of critical thinking 
by direct exhibition of it, being sensi- 
tive to students reactions to methods 
ised for encouraging the process, and 
creating an atmosphere conducive to 
freedom of expression 

Educational Research (C. A. EL- 
VEHJEM, dean, Graduate Sch Uni 
ersity of Wisi No institution 


NSIN 


should continue to expand rapidly in 


iny one area, whether in_ research, 


teaching or public service, without giv 


ing due consideration to what may 
happen in the future. In some universi- 
ties One-quarter or more of the budget 


The 


proportion between research and other 


is devoted to research correct 


activities will vary with local cond 


tions, traditions and pressures 
Discussion: While the 


search in scientific and applied science 


cost of re 


is is much greater than in _ the 


manities and social sciences, it is 


well supported by federal and _ state 
governments and by industry. The re- 
sult is an improper balance in the 
ivailability of research funds, more of 
which should be available for research 
in the humanities and social sciences. 


M.A. 


be a research degree 


The has ceased increasingly to 


Teacher Education (DONALD P 
COTTRELI re of Education, Ohio 
State University): A reasonably candid 


( Olle ; 


look at today’s education of teachers 
seems to be indicated when one listens 
to even the most cautious prophet of 
the shape of things to be. Our search 
for needs in teacher education concerns 
the structure and organization of the 
program, the selection and guidance 
of prospective teachers, the curriculum 
content, and instructional practices. 
The teaching profession suffers in 
the competitive world for the lack of 
a forthright and clear statement of 
what amount of education the profes- 
sion believes is required for compe- 
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tence. If we knew clearly what the 
the teacher should be, no 


longer would people suppose that they 


work of 
could saunter into teacher education 
when all else had proved unattractive 
or impractical. It strikes me as a bit 
anomalous that the minds of so many 
professors could be so fertile as to 
what is wrong with education and as 
to the remedies needed, and yet so 
slow to apply this professional fertility 
to the transformation of work of high- 
er education institutions over which 
they have a large measure of authority. 

Discussion: Some time may be 
gained in training of teachers through 
cooperation between general and pro- 
fessional education facilities. Current 
agitation for the strengthening of the 
scientific and mathematical competen- 
cies of teachers should not influence 
planners to detract from equally im- 
portant aspects of general education. 
not the 


proper function of state departments 


Curriculum construction is 


of education. State certification upon 
recommendation of teacher training 
institutions is likely to improve the 
caliber of teacher education only if 
some adequate machinery is set up for 
the evaluation of the teacher training 
institutions themselves 
While it 


should be both broadly educated and 


is agreed that teachers 


technically competent, a discouraging 
absence of solid knowledge as to how, 
improvements can be made interferes 
with developing such a program. Ear- 
lier identification of prospective teach- 
ers would result in stronger motivation 
and increased effectiveness. At least 
one year of full-time teaching follow- 
ing the A.B. degree would enable the 
teacher to bring to his advanced work 
the motivation of his immediate pro- 
fessional experience and enable the 
planning of his graduate program to 
meet his individual “Thirty 
additional hours” can add little to pro- 
fessional competence if they do not 
represent a real growth in revelant 
skills, attitudes and experience. 


needs. 


Management (DONALD C. STONE, 
president, Springfield College): Col- 
leges and universities no longer are 
cloistered retreats, removed from the 
pulse and pace of contemporary life. 
The larger institutions have become 
“big business,” and small colleges are 


not immune. As the competition for 
both the tax and philanthropic dollar 
increases, contributors will begin to 
ask: “What results are produced by 
each dollar contributed?” 

Today we have few answers, and no 
large scale attempt has been made to 
review and improve the management 
of educational institutions. Higher 
education must find ways to make in- 
formative evaluations —quaatitatively, 
qualitatively and in terms of cost. 
Institutions differ widely in the amount 
spent for educating one student. We 
have only the vaguest notions of what 
is a justifiable unit cost. Is it not man- 
agement’s responsibility to provide the 
answers? 

Discussion: The academic leader is 
one who works through and with 
others to achieve the objectives in the 
best interest of all. Policy making is a 
dynamic function, not a process of 
delimiting responsibilities. The central 
problem is the exercise of leadership, 
which includes encouragement of all 
affected groups to work together. Only 
after the objectives and goals of an 
institution have been formulated clearly 
can planning and effective “manage- 
ment” be accomplished. The adminis- 
trative rOle is one of execution. Lessons 
may be learned from management of 
other types of institutions only insofar 
as they can contribute to the ultimate 
realization of the goals of the particu- 
lar college or university. 


Curriculum Changes (RALPH W 
TYLER, director, Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stan- 
ford, Calif.) : What will be the emerg- 
ing curricular implications for colleges 
and universities of the new social and 
technological concepts? Any rate of 
social change intensifies, but does not 
create, the problem. It does bring up 
the question whether new behavior 
patterns will need to be developed in 
college students to aid them to live 
effectively and wisely. New social and 
technological concepts need to be ex- 
amined as to their implications for effec- 
tive means of teaching and learning. 

Perhaps the most critical problem in 
considering curriculum changes grows 
out of the fact that in the relatively 
brief period of college education only 
a few of the many desirable ways of 
thinking, feeling and acting can be 
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It’s the Lincoln Room, and William E. Coffman of Educa- 
tional Testing Service is speaking. At left of Analyst Coff- 
man is Walter H. Schaefer, Northern Michigan College, 


learned. Too often new materials are 
added without eliminating an equal 


amount. We need to identify the 


most important objectives and provide 


time enough to attain them. 
Discussion: Should general educa- 
tion lead off college courses for the 
freshmen, or should it come toward 
the end of the curriculum? The answer 
seems to lie with the freshmen — 
whether they are interested in the im- 
mediate application of what they 
learned to the earning of a living or 
whether they understand the value of 
postponed rewards. Decisions as to 
what to teach and how to teach depend 
on the teacher's concept of what stu- 
dents are actually expected to learn in 
terms of their thinking processes, their 
their skills. 
particularly those outside the areas of 


attitudes, and Courses, 
humanities, should be designed to en- 
courage the development of problem 
solving technics. The process of cur- 
riculum changes may be used as a de- 
training of 


vice for inservice the 


college or university faculty. 


Liberal vs. Specialized Education 
(EDWIN S. BURDELL, president, Cooper 
Union): Only by limiting course con- 
tent and teaching methods to what is 
truly basic to later learning can we 
find time for both liberal and special- 
ized studies within higher education. 
Each of us in his own field of learning 
must seek to contribute to a common 
cultural heritage, a common citizen- 
ship. Even education at the technical 
level — subprofessional specialists in 
engineering, medicine, dentistry and 
nursing—should include some liberal 
or more general educational subject 
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matter in order to expose these people 
to a provocative total educational ex- 
perience. Spectatorship perhaps is the 
most deadening influence in our so- 
ciety today. The greater the specializa- 
tion, the greater the need for continued 
education. Thus general education at 
the high school and college level must 
have as one of its objectives a stimula- 
tion of the desire to pursue any one of 
many subject matter fields. This can- 
not be done by a superficial survey. 

Discussion: Student integration is 
less a matter of curricular organization 
than of students’ personal development 
toward complete maturity. Liberal 
education, ideally, will not be an ap- 
pendage to specialized education or 
necessarily a prerequisite, but rather 
an integral part. Liberal education 
should not be confined to the lower 
division years, since it is part of every 
phase of a student’s formal education. 
Perhaps the best way to bring about 
rapprochement between the gener- 
alist and the specialist is to employ a 
curriculum that thoroughly integrates 
the two types of studies throughout the 
four or more years of college. It is 
neither desirable nor possible to dis- 
tinguish between learning to live and 
learning to earn a living. The problem 
of antagonism between two areas of 
education stems largely from the exist- 
ence in multipurpose institutions of 
school or divisions that are virtually 
autonomous. 


Individualizing Instruction (WIL- 
LIAM E. COFFMAN, associate director, 
test development division, Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.): 
There are few specific studies con- 


and at right are Louis M. Heil, Brooklyn College, Macklin 
Thomas, Chicago City Junior College, Paul Dressel, Mich- 
igan State, and Dean J. Wesley Crum, Central Washington. 


cerned with individualization of in- 
struction at the college level or with 
methods by which a teacher may bet- 
ter individualize instruction. Relevant 
guides do provide these generalizations: 
Individual differences are extensive 
within any class; students learn best 
when they receive immediate informa- 
tion about success or failure in learn- 
ing. The teacher's concept of his own 
goals is modified when he attempts to 
measure the outcome of instruction. 

Discussion: Impressions of student 
values, attitudes and personality pat- 
terns are best gained by the teacher in 
direct contact, rather than from stand- 
ard tests, which are more safely used 
by the professional counselors. It is 
desirable that instructors become ac- 
quainted with the pliability and scope 
of modern evaluative technics. Indi- 
instruction often 
lower level students to much higher 
areas of accomplishment, and occasion- 
ally raises students of already high 
ability beyond expectations. Whatever 
method is used in the process of eval- 
uation, if the instruction was individ- 
ualized, the evaluation must be made 
in those terms. 


vidualized elevates 


Changes of Structure (JOHN G. 
DARLEY, associate dean, Graduate 
School, and professor of psychology, 
University of Minnesota): Social in- 
stitutions are essentially conservative, 
and they may respond only when ex- 
ternal forces toward change exceed 
internal forces toward maintenance of 
the status quo. No one can say in ad- 
vance what structural changes a par- 
ticular institution will or should make. 
In much of the discussion of the on- 
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“The academic day 


coming hordes of students we get the 
impression that these will be barbarian 
invasions of illiterates, vulgarians and 
dubious intellectual elements, overrun- 
ning the hallowed academic grounds 
where great minds have slowly mel- 
lowed in years past. This is just not 
true. The weight of genetic and psy- 
chometic evidence indicates that the 
new generations of students will show 
ability ranges completely comparable 
to present generations. Our future 
represents no real break with our past; 
rather it affords us the chance to be 
forced to do better the job we have 
been trying to do. We shall have more 
students at all parts of the present 
ability range, and we must learn to 
handle them more efficiently 

Among the obvious changes in 
structure that can be foreseen are im- 
proved space utilization of physical 
plants and marked changes in our 
timetables of operation. The academic 
day will be longer and the academic 
year will more closely approximate the 
calendar year. There will be, inescapa- 
bly, larger classes and more reliance on 
better teaching even to the extent of 
defining better teaching. A more so- 
phisticated application of psychomet- 
rics in the selection, classification and 
assessment of students will be made in 
meeting the needs of larger numbers 
of students. 

The structural element that will give 
us the greatest difficulty will be the 
program of course offering and cur- 
ricular groupings. Curriculum is the 
most intransigent and the thorniest 
structural element within an institu- 
tion. Our difficulty in curricular mat- 
ters stems from the fact that we do 
not know quite enough about human 
learning, and that we have no clear 
and commonly accepted criteria against 
which to measure the outcome of the 
educational process. Considering the 
cost, equipment needs, staff resources, 
and facilities necessary to inform stu- 
dents adequately about modern society, 
one might argue that our over-all 
structure of higher education has in it 
far too many units incapable of effec- 
tive functioning. 

Discussion: The growth curve of 
enrollment in institutions of higher 
education brings about pressures that 
will force changes. Fact finding and 
decision making must take place. Elec- 
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will be longer, and also the academic year.” 


tronic devices and visual aids are only 
a few of the possible modifications to 
be considered. Social forces will look 
to higher education to provide the 
necessary tools to help the student in 
maximizing his ability. More must be 
done to determine how learning is 
accomplished, rather than how teach- 
ing takes place. 


Future Campus (J. PAUL LEON- 
ARD, president, San Francisco State 
College): Above all else, the architect 
must come to understand the nature 
of the educational enterprise. Unless 
he can come to sense and feel the cli- 
mate of academic life and develop 
enthusiasm for it, he is not likely to 
serve well. The definition of this cli- 
mate is the responsibility of the college 
or university. Armed with information 
supplied him, the architect must turn 
his first attention to the inside of the 
institution, designing for the educa- 
tional values to be gained. Thereafter 
he can place around these functions 
appropriate shells which can be both 
pleasing and appropriate to the com- 
munity and the campus. Designs 
should show imagination and an un- 
derstanding of functional usage, and 
should be conscious of economy. 

College facilities should be built for 
use by the entire college, and physical 
facilities should be designed to facili- 
tate methods of instruction adopted as 
policy, not the reverse; yet they should 
be flexible enough to permit changes 
that may prove necessary. 

ANSON Boyp, state architect, de- 
partment of public works, California: 1 
am undecided yet as to which is bet- 
ter Or worse—an imaginative architect 
with mediocre vision or a mediocre 
architect and an excellent concept of a 
college provided by the administra- 
tion. If we are going to organize edu- 
cation to catch up with the future, 
such organization had best be done 
before we master-plan. The architect 
can and will solve the detail of plan- 
ning, provided there exists a structural 
core of understanding of the intellec- 
tual climate and environment which 
the college hopes to achieve and of 
the program of purpose to be translated 
into facilities. No master-planning 
or building has even the remotest 
chance of being any better than the 
intelligent thought that went into it. 


Changes in main direction play havoc 
with finances. 

JAMES W. LAURIE, president, Trinity 
University) : The campus of the future 
should have a master site plan that 
reflects the thoughts of many and con- 
forms to the general purpose of the 
institution. The sequence of con- 
struction of buildings must be deter- 
mined early, and thought given to 
their reasonably harmonious relation 
to other building. There should be 
criteria for their arrangement and 
location on the site, hours of use and 
new teaching methods being kept in 
mind. Proper landscaping is important. 
Care should be exercised to develop 
structures sufficiently flexible so they 
will not handicap the educational pro- 
gram in the future. Happy is the 
administrator who can look back upon 
a plan well conceived, and broadly 
fulfilled, so that he will not be too 
harassed by mistakes that will live 
to haunt him and his successors. 

Discussion: The expanding demand 
on institutions of higher education im- 
poses a need for master-planning their 
campuses of the future—faculty, ad- 
ministration, governing boards, and 
architects. A program of self-appraisal 
and long-term planning should reveal 
startling characteristics of present prac- 
tices and suggest many desirable 
changes. The educator must supply 
the educational specifications, as well 
as educational and, usually, physical 
standards. The architect must convert 
these ideas into form, and in doing 
so must press hard against the aca- 
demic tradition. 


x FF 


Eleven “information sessions” oc- 
cupied Monday evening. Subjects 
covered included the following: com- 
munications research, current federal 
legislative proposals, developments in 
school segregation-desegregation, 
financing higher education, future 
effects of naval defense strategy on 
institutions of higher education, higher 
education as a field of study, institu- 
tional research as a facility for improv- 
ing programs operating within institu- 
tions, the next 10 years in general 
education, the President’s Committee, 
reports on educational television devel- 
opment and on the Advertising Coun- 
cil’s campaign. # 
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Defends Meaningful Learning 


and Critical Thinking 


Some 3000 educational program planners pick up reserva- 
tions for “do-it-yourself” A.S.C.D. conference, St. Louis. 


St. Louis.—Viewed from any an- 
gle, the educational program experts 
who met here March 17 to 21 were not 
attending a convention. Rather, the 
3000 members of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment were participating in a workshop 
of giant proportions. There was just 
enough oratory to provide inspiration 
and perspective, and there was only 
one “business” session. Entertainment 
was limited to music by local school 
groups, the annual luncheon, and the 
usual regional breakfasts and college 
dinners. The remainder of the five 
days was spent in study, observation, 
discussion, and more discussion. 

At the opening general session Sun- 
day evening, a “man of science” framed 
all that followed within the perspec- 
tive of “the foreseeable world of tomor- 
row.” At the close, the address of a sen- 
ior member of the A.S.C.D. slightly 
readjusted the perspective to the prob- 
lems of “the world of today,” which 
would still be there awaiting members 
on their return home. 


RESOLUTION COVERS DESEGREGATION 


Among resolutions adopted was one 
creating a commission on intergroup 
education, which is to stimulate more 
thinking and more talking to gain 
better understanding between races, 
nationalities, and social classes. Since 
intergroup education was considered 
“a new frontier in education for demo- 
cratic living,” the commission is to 
“dedicate its efforts to the concept of 
the brotherhood of man and to con- 
firmation of the inalienable rights with 
which we are endowed.” 

In the desegregation resolution the 
AS.C.D. board of directors was di- 
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rected “to explore and implement ways 
of identifying, circulating, and sharing 
reports and experiences which reflect 
constructive ways of elevating and/or 
terminating desegregation problems.” 

The committee did not bring in a 
resolution on federal support, but one 
was submitted from the floor and 
adopted at the closing session. Beyond 
going on record, as heretofore, in favor 
of federal aid and with a request to 
Congress “to take prompt and favor- 
able action on the bills now pending,” 
the resolution also proposed that 
AS.C.D. members act individually 
and through their local and state as- 
sociations urge support of the bills be- 
fore Congress. 

Overtones of UNESCO came with the 
discussion of the resolution on “extend- 
ing sound educational practices.” 

Definitions of such terms as “funda- 
mental education” and “substantial 
learning” were taken apart. The battle 
of semantics finally was resolved as 
follows: 

“That while the A.S.C.D. continues 
to enunciate its belief in the impor- 
tance of fundamental education and of 
the acquisition of other values, atti- 
tudes, skills and knowledge useful to 
the individual and society, it also re- 
affirms its belief in the importance 
of using what we know about the na- 
ture of learning so that teaching shall 
in no way be impaired by a retrogres- 
sive or passive acceptance of outmoded 
teaching methods which purportedly 
improve learning of the fundamentals 
at the cost of meaning, critical think- 
ing, democratic participation, and re- 
gard for the individuality of people.” 

Officers elected last December by 
mail ballot took over immediately 


following the closing session; they are 
president, G. Robert Koopman, asso- 
Ciate superintendent, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Lansing; 
vice president, Robert S. Gilchrist, 
superintendent of schools, University 
City, Mo., and outgoing president, 
who automatically became vice presi- 
dent for a one-year term; president- 
elect, Jane Franseth, specialist for 
rural education, Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. Mr. Koopman, the 
new president, had charge of all areas 
of occupational administration in Ger- 
many (except military, defense and 
economic) for six years. 

Elected to a three-year term on the 
executive committee was Susan Crutch- 
field, director of elementary education 
at Galveston, Tex. Continuing mem- 
bers of the executive committee are 
William M. Alexander, Florence E. 
Beardsley, and Arthur W. Foshay. 

Five members at large of the board 
of directors were elected to four-year 
terms: 

Joyce Cooper, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville; Ruth Dodds, director of cur- 
riculum, Sacramento County Schools, 
Sacramento, Calif.; C. W. Hunnicutt, 
head, elementary education, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y., and Maycie 
K. Southall, professor of elementary 
education, and William Van Til, chair- 
man, division of curriculum and teach- 
ing, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. 


ALL PARTICIPATE IN STUDY GROUPS 
Four types of sessions formed the 
core of the conference. First, there 
were the 15 study-discussion groups 
organized around ideas in current lit- 
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G. ROBERT KOOPMAN, 
new president, asks aggres- 
sive defense of schools. 


ist for 


erature, then four others reporting 


and analyzing significant research find- 
ings. Just short of 60 groups shared 
promising ideas and practices, and five 
others dealt with the improvement of 
cooperative curriculum research skills 


These groups continued with their 


respective topics throughout the week 
Then there were 13 clinics that of- 
fered participants an opportunity of 


working in similar jobs to discuss 


aspects of their work Discussions 
dealt with problems peculiar to the 
individual groups which the partici- 


On 


Monday evening there was a sympo 


pants brought to the sessions 


the foreseeable education of 
the future.” On Wednesday there 
were 13 assemblies—panel meetings 


Slum on 


in session concurrently 


WOULD TEACH CHILD TO THINK 

During the initial sessions some of 
the larger groups broke up into “buzz’ 
units which determined which prob- 
lems most needed discussion, sifted 
them out, and turned them over to the 
chairman of the larger group 

While the array of subjects was im- 
posing and the discussions tended to 
extend even beyond the self-imposed 
limitations of the participants, one 
basic thread appeared to run through- 
out the meetings: the importance of 
structuring academic learning so as to 
serve as a tool for stimulating thought. 
Development in the child of the pow- 
er to think constructively, critically 
and creatively seemed to be the cen- 
tral aim of the educators for the fore- 
seeable future. 

Among related topics of concern 
were these: selection and training of 
new teachers and the guidance and 
evaluation of teachers in service; con- 
ditions under which teachers work, in- 


cluding the reduction and/or rotation 
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JANE FRANSETH, special- 


U.S.0.E., 


MARY 


rural education, 


is president-elect. their 


of the supervisory duties of the teach- 
er, such as the supervision of a cafe- 
teria, and released time use for visiting 
master teachers, faculty planning and 
clerical work. Other topics receiving 
considerable attention were the im- 
pact of culture upon personality, effec- 
tive learning, the development of per- 
sonality, the administrative supervisory 
structure as related to effective cur- 
riculum developments, and develop- 
ments in the natural sciences that have 
a bearing on the shaping of new 
theories for curriculum building. 
Specific problems studied included 
overcrowding in the schools, classes 
for the gifted, developing a “problem 


center” curriculum, and the constant 


adjusting of the curriculum to individ- 
That knowledge has 


ual difference. 
not always affected practices was illus- 
trated by the fact that though we have 
known for years from Binet test re- 
search that we teach complex arith- 
metic too soon, we continue to do so. 
Enrichment experiences in the form 
of out-of-school activities, as well as 
art, music and physical education, were 
found to contribute to the develop- 
ment of the power to think. 

The subject of merit rating and of 
television teaching, which had received 
major attention by the superintend- 
ents at their February convention in 
Atlantic City, appeared to take a back 
seat here. On merit rating there did 
not seem to be too much difference 
of opinion among the curriculum ex- 
perts, and instruction ap- 
peared to be too new an area to arouse 


television 
controversy. 


TALK BACK AT SCHOOL CRITICS 
Critics of public education were 
“talked back at,” from various van- 
tage points and in a variety of ways. 
Some surmised that the critics needed 


1. RASEY, 
urged schoolmen to handle 
own frustrations. 


ROBERT S. GILCHRIST, out- 
going president, remains a 
vice president and trustee. 


speaker, 


many of the courses they were advocat- 
ing should be taken out of the cur- 
riculum, even though it had taken 30 
years to get them there. 

Academic was _ looked 
upon by the groups as a necessary con- 
dition for the development of the 
power to think. But thought was ex- 
pressed that the chief difference be- 
tween the participants of the A.S.C.D. 
conference and traditionalists (who 
are inclined to criticize the point of 
view calling for an emotional climate 
is stimulated and 


competence 


interest 
unencouraged) is not a standard of 


in which 


excellence but a degree of emphasis. 
Skills in the utilitarian topics can be 
achieved, it was stated, even though 
“preparing for living” is receiving 
greater emphasis than it was a gener- 
ation ago. 

Several workshop sessions were held 
also by the council of unit presidents, 
consisting of officials of district depart- 
ments of A.S.C.D. centered upon im- 
effectiveness of these 


proving the 


groups. 


PLEADS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL DEFENSE 
President Koopman of Michigan 

charged all members to rally to the 

defense of tax supported schools. 

A few years ago, he said, he had no 
thought that public education ever 
would be challenged and that it ever 
would have to be defended. But during 
his six years in Europe as a representa- 
tive of US. Department of State, he 
heard the first inklings. Since then, he 
pointed out, criticism of public educa- 
tion has come with increasing fre- 
quency, both from within and from 
without. To offer a solid front against 
the critics, we must heal the breach 
between groups within our society 
and together go to bat for our public- 
ly supported school system. 
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STUDY GROUPS (more than 80) met in two-hour sessions, 
Monday through Wednesday. In this manner just about 


every registrant was involved in program in some fashion. 


The future of the world is closely 
tied up with our success or failure in 
making public education work, Mr. 
Koopman stated. Education can create 
the right attitudes and understanding 
which will lead to “the warm peace,” 
referred to by the speaker at the open- 
ing session. “A cold peace can lead only 
to war,” President Koopman warned. 
“We are having real challenges thrown 
at us and what will happen will be de- 
termined by the way we are willing 
to face up to them.” 

In elaborating further on this gen- 
eral subject of education and peace, 
President Koopman told The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS that what we do as individ- 
uals and people is important. For this 
reason the urgency of educators work- 
ing with lay people, especially with 
school boards, cannot be overempha- 
sized. Unless we shall find the right 
answers for critics, public education 
within the next 10 years can become 
the chopping block of our country. 

Explaining his reference to “healing 
the breach between groups within our 
society,” President Koopman said he 
was most fearful of the effects upon 
public education of the turmoil that 
had created by the Supreme 
Court integration. He 
dreaded particularly legislation which 


been 
decision on 


could do away with tax supported 
schools in the South, the people them- 
selves thus rejecting public education. 
If we do not solve this problem it will 
tear our public school system to pieces, 
Mr. Koopman warned. 


FUTURE OF A.S.C.D. 

Turning his attention specifically to 
the program of the A.S.C.D. for the 
coming year, President Koopman said 
during the interview that every or- 
ganization is reborn every year. The 
watchword for the association's efforts 
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this year, he indicated, needs to be “de- 
centralization.” He explained: 

“Our biggest concern now is strength- 
ening state activities and increasing 
state Organization memberships.” The 
sizes of these units range from 22 (for 
the Idaho group accepted into mem- 
bership at the conference) to 2200 in 
California (which has six regional or- 
ganizations and a state executive secre- 
tary). Whatever its size, the state 
organization is being encouraged to 
work in support of the movement away 
from national to state activities. 

It is not enough to get inspired once 
a year, the new president pointed out; 
rather those who want help should 
get together monthly, supervising per- 
sonnel forming teams and _ teachers 
going along to the smaller group meet- 
ings. Inservice training and workshops 
for specialists also are indicated. 

This new trend, officials of the or- 
ganization believe, does not mean that 
the national organization should be any 
less strong than before, or that its 
effectiveness in any manner will be 
diminished. Instead, more people will 
be needed at the national level to pro- 
vide the types of services needed by 
the state organizations and their in- 
dividual members. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATOR’S ROLE 


As to the relation of the superin- 
tendent to this program of his super- 
vision people and department heads, 
Mr. Koopman believes that the best 
way an administrator can reinforce the 
program is to give his people some 
indication of his appreciation of the 
importance of the task they are under- 
taking. While supervision implies 
some leadership, the A.S.C.D. president 
emphasized that the policy line is clear. 
Specialists are interested in their field 
and have no desire to usurp adminis- 


Visiting educators at the “work” conference came from 


various U.S. possessions, Canada and six European and 


Asiatic countries. This gave an international tone to meeting. 


trative functions. The specialists will 
appreciate it, however, if the superin- 
tendent will make a definite place for 
them in his administration to the de 
gree that their specialties fit into the 
over-all educational program. “The 
superintendency is an ‘unbearably busy 
job, but the specialists hope that the 
superintendent will not become so 
busy that he forgets the contribution 
they can make to the schools under 
his leadership,” he concluded. 

George H. Deer, 
University, Baton Rouge, a 
of the N.E.A. executive committee, in 
his greetings on behalf of the 700,000 
members of the N.E.A., 
the importance of concentrating power 


Louisiana State 


member 


emphasized 


in numerous minds and distributing 
accumulated experiences as widely as 
possible. “No matter how progressively 
“we shall always 


we plan,” he said, 


underrate the future.” 


IDAHO IS 35th AFFILIATE 

Executive Secretary Rodney Tillman 
told the participants that the A.S.C.D. 
membership now stands at 6333, but 
that the organization is providing ed 
ucational leadership for more than 
8000. The Idaho 
which affiliated during the conference, 
is the 35th such unit. As a department 
of the National Education Association 
the AS.C.D. is observing 100 years 
of curriculum improvement. A 17 page 
printed report also was filed by Dr. 
Tillman. A filmstrip of the conference 
is to be made available to members. 

At the first meeting of the new 
executive committee, held on the day 
following the close of the conference, 
the ad committee, heretofore 
chaired by President Koopman, made 
its report on expansion of the A.S.C D. 


State Ofganization, 


hoc 


program on international cultural re- 


lations. The program provides for 
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COMMITTEES and commissions, such as publications group 
above, met before and during the conference, planning 
many of the association’s projects for the coming year. 


close liaison with other educational 


associations, as well as with the De- 


partment of State and other federal 


agencies. The report was adopted, and 
j 


the executive committee is to proceed 


“Adjust to Adjustability ,” 


AS THE speaker at the opening 

general session himself indicated, 
it was a symptom of this age that 
those attending the A.S.C.D. confer- 
should have “invited a man of 
with them his 


ence 
science to share 
thoughts on the future.” The speaker 
was Gerald Wendt, science writer for 
UNESCO and a former educator, who 
discoursed on “The Foreseeable World 
of Tomorrow.” 

Said Mr. Wendt 

“The birthplace of the future is in 
the research laboratory. There is no 
force acting on society which can com- 
pare with the power of science to 
change our environment, our habits, 
our way of life, in fact, our very selves. 
Modern history is a cavalcade of cease- 
less change after change in the ways 
of life. 
of history, for history has no climax, 


change being a part of the order of 


Yet this moment is no climax 


nature.” 
A hundred ago, 
grandfathers were proud of their ubi- 


years when “our 
quitous one-room schoolhouse, their 
shiny oil lamps and gas-lit cities,” the 
average life span was 40 years and 
work was hard, often extending 72 
hours a week. Even as late as 1900 
the annual cash income averaged out 
at $600. 

But there are 
that have resulted in major social con- 


three causal factors 


sequences, with more yet to come, the 
speaker declared: nuclear energy 
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to work out details leading to a na- 
tional project in this field. The con- 
ference planning committee was urged 
to incorporate the project in its pro- 
gram as fast as it becomes possible. 


Urges Scientist 


(which eventually will bring ample 
power to all the world); electronics 
(which in combination with brains 
will make it possible to operate not 
only complicated machines but entire 
factories ) ,and medical research (whose 
every advance adds to the fullness of 
life and often adds to its length). 


CHANGES ARE NOT IMAGINARY 

It thus can be expected, the scien- 
tist asserted, that in the next decade 
the human life span may jump from 
the present 70 to 80 years, and that 
children born today can look forward 
to extending their lives not merely 
to the year 2027, but to 2037 or 2040, 
with many of them surviving to the 
middle of the Twenty-First Century. 

Mr. Wendt also expects the average 
income to reach $4000 to $5000 a 
year on the basis of an annual national 
income tending toward a thousand 
billion dollars. During the same 10 
years the work week will be reduced 
toward four 8 hour days or even four 
6 hour days. These changes are fore- 
seeable, not imaginary, he stressed. 

Three additional influencing social 
forces will be transportation (“Speeds 
of 600 miles per hour will make Lon- 
don and Paris suburbs of New York”); 
communication (“Soon it will be pos- 
sible to telephone anyone anywhere 
on earth as quickly and easily, though 
not as cheaply, as anyone in the same 
city today, and in only a few years 


TRANSPORTATION was provided for visits to schools in 
metropolitan area of St. Louis. Forty-two of 83 study-dis- 
cussion groups were thus able to observe local situations. 


we shall have worldwide television 
programs”), and improvement of agri- 
culture (“While the population of the 
earth will probably increase from the 
present 21% billion to 4 billion by the 
year 2000, it is also true that food 
chemistry will enable the comfortable 
feeding of the additional masses”). 

A seventh factor making for change, 
said the self-styled “man of science,” 
involves a field so young that predic- 
tion is difficulr; but the challenge is 
immense. It is the understanding of 
the human mind and thus of human 
behavior. The use of injected chem- 
icals (tranquillizing drugs) to con- 
trol behavior and to alter personality 
forces “leads one to wish that psychol- 
ogy and social psychology were not so 
young. ... It is certainly a part of 
our foreseeable world that the func- 
tioning of the mind, the intellect and 
the emotions will be understood and 
will become a part of normal educa- 
tion of children.” 


“PSYCHOTHERAPY OF NATIONS” 

“A psychiatry of nations—and a 
psychotherapy—is among the greatest 
needs of this troubled period. In the 
foreseeable world of 4 billion people 
in close contact by transportation and 
communication, with ample prosperity, 
and with plenty of time on their 
hands, the greatest researches and the 
greatest social consequences must come 
in the understanding of man,” Mr. 
Wendt declared. 

The existence of other chief causal 
factors, beyond the seven mentioned, 
also will help shape the world of to- 
morrow, the speaker said. These forces 
are spiritual, rather than scientific. As 
the net result of the foreseeable 
changes the speaker anticipated the 
shrinking of the entire planet into a 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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Conducted by 
Bernard R. Oosting 


When The Business Manager Travels 


he is away from his office about one-fifth of 


the time, on an average. Most districts pay mileage 


allowances; others compensate on monthly basis. 


A JURY SURVEY BY THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


OW much time does the average 
school business official spend 
traveling on school business? How 
much of his traveling does he do 
within the district, how much outside? 
Does he use his own car for this work? 
If so, is he satisfactorily reimbursed? 
Are limits placed on the business 
manager's travel expenses, and what 
does he think of such restrictions? 
When it comes to attending local, state 
and national conventions, does the dis- 
trict usually provide adequate funds? 
What suggestions are there for im- 
proving the efficiency of the school 
business department in this area? 


FROM 31 COMMONWEALTHS 


To find answers to these and related 
questions, a jury of business officials 
throughout the country participated 
by mail in some practical joint research 
on current school business practices. 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS served as the 
clearinghouse for this “round-table 
discussion by proxy.” 

Reports on prevailing customs were 
received from 29 states, the District 
of Columbia, and the province of On- 
tario—from districts with elementary 
school enrollments ranging from less 
than 2550 to more than 94,000 pupils, 
and with secondary enrollments rang- 
ing from 1503 to almost 45,900 stu- 
dents. A synthesis of the statistics 
gathered from these widely distributed 
and widely varying school systems 
gives us a good idea of how today’s 
school business administrator finds it 
necessary to apportion his time be- 
tween office and nonoffice duties. 
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While today’s school business ex- 
ecutive continues to perform or super- 
vise the traditional functions of office 
manager, accounting officer, and pur- 
chasing agent, he has become also the 
watchdog of the ever expanding physi- 
cal properties, and usually has charge 
of the related operation and mainte- 
nance personnel. Also, he is spending 
time away from the office in the in- 
terest of construction programs with 
which school districts everywhere now 
are involved. 

Averaged out, the statistics gathered 
from the survey indicate that the to- 
tal of the large and small fragments 
of time which the business manager 
spends away from his desk amounts 
to about five days a month, including 
almost one and one-half days outside 
his district. As seen from the accomp- 
anying table, however, only 20 per cent 
of the business officials reporting spend 


Average Number of Days per 
Month Spent in Travel by 
Business Managers Polled 








Percentage of Managers 
Own Outside 
District District 


Days’ Travel 
per Month 
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as many as five days a month traveling 
within their own districts, while merely 
2.7 per cent devote as many as five 
days a month to travel outside their 
own district. Another fifth (20 per 
cent) spend only two days a month 
traveling within their districts, while 
10.5 per cent allow two days a month 
for out-of-district travel. 

Expressed another way, in-district 
travel consumes the following amounts 
of time: for 15 per cent of the men, 
one day or less a month; for 40 per 
cent, two days or less; for 55 per cent, 
three days or less; for 67.5 per cent, 
four days or less. On the other hand, 
12.5 per cent of those reporting spend 
six or more days traveling within the 
district. 

Similarly, out-of-district travel time 
of the same business officials adds up 
to the following: for two-thirds of the 
men (67.9 per cent), one day or less 
a month; for 83.6 per cent, two days 
or less; for 89 per cent, three days or 
less; for 97 per cent, four days or less. 
None of the men reporting spend 
more than five days a month traveling 
outside their district. 

In one instance the tabulation was 
given on a mileage basis, with an av- 
erage of 200 miles a month. 

What conveyance does the business 
official generally use when tending to 
school business? 

Tabulations show that 86 per cent 
of the men use their own cars, either 
exclusively or supplemented by a 
school car. While it is agreed that the 
automobile is a job necessity, the con- 
sensus of the business managers seems 
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t 


tro be 


that a S€ parate school vehicle, 
set aside especially for them, would 
result in too heavy an expense for the 
business department and that the pri- 
vately owned car, used under an owner 
compensation plan, can serve most 
school purposes adequately 

What form does this compensation 
isually take? 

Some 5} per cent of business off- 
} 


cials, according 


to the survey, receive 
no compensation—either the men do 
not travel sufficiently to warrant it, or 
such ex- 


(63 per 


intended to 
Almost 


salary is cover 


two-thirds 


penses 


ent) are being compensated on a 


ileage basis (or a combination of 


nileage and another plan), 26 per 
cent by monthly allowances and 5} per 
cent annually 


Where the 


range 


mileage basis applies, 


the rates trom 5 to 10 cents a 


nile, with about one-half (543 per 
cents, and 21 per cent 


nt) getting 7 


allowed 8 cents. The circumstances 


nder which these figures apply dif- 


fer. A flat monthly or annual rate is 
ncluded in the budget in some in- 


f 


stances to cover in-district travel, with 


he mileage arrangement applied to 


0% 25% 


longer trips. Under one combination 
plan, the mileage rate starts at 6 cents 
for the first hundred miles and dimin- 
ishes to 4 cents for trips longer than 
300 miles. 

In instances where provisions for car 
expenses are on an annual basis, the 
range is from $500 downward to $200. 
In the latter instance the official sug- 
gested a minimum of $300 as more 
equitable. 

Where a flat monthly rate was in- 
dicated—in some instances represent- 
ing total payment and in other cases 
an allowance supplemented by mileage 

—the amounts range from $20 to $75, 
with an average of $47.21. In one sys- 
tem there is a choice between 6 cents 
a mile or $7 a day. 

Exceptional, perhaps, is the situation 
of the business official of a school dis- 
trict with an enrollment of about 70,- 
000. Here, in lieu of 
the district allows first class plane or 


cents a mile, 


train fare tor long trips. Even more 
singular seems to be the arrangement 
of a relatively small district which, in- 
stead of a mileage allowance, supplies 
gasoline and oil, $20 a month for de- 
insurance 


preciation, 40 per cent of 


50% 75% 100% 
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MILEAGE ALLOWANCES: Reimbursement for travel expenses while on 
school business is on mileage basis in 65% of cases. The rates will vary: 


42% receive 5¢ a mile; 812%, 6¢; 542%, 


7¢; 842%, 72¢; 21%, 8¢, 


and 412%, 10¢. Some get mileage only; others get mileage plus a monthly 
or yearly rate. Some allotments are for travel outside the district only. 
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MONTHLY COMPENSATION. One-fourth of the business managers sur- 
veyed get a flat monthly payment for official travel expenses as follows: 
10% get $20 a month, and a like percentage gets $25, $27.50, $30, $50 
or $75. Some 20% get $35 and a like percentage, $40. Under certain 
circumstances a mileage allowance supplements the monthly payment. 
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(up to a maximum of $100), and 40 
per cent of repairs (up to a maximum 
of $150). Another district has an al- 
Jlowance of 50 cents a day, plus 7 cents 
a mile. 

In scattered the salary 
of the business manager is assumed to 
include travel expenses for routine 


instances 


business. But even where admittedly 
the salary is generous enough to allow 
absorption of routine travel expenses, 
it is considered better to divorce trav- 
eling expense compensation from the 
salary paid. 


MOST APPROVE ALLOWANCES 


What was the reaction of business 
officials to the prevailing arrangement 
of reimbursing them for their travel 
expenses? 

Almost two-thirds view their present 
allowances as adequate. One considers 
the basic mileage rate satisfactory but 
urges its extension to travel 
within, as well as outside of, the dis- 
trict. Dissenters largely are those who 
receive no separate car allowance and 
those who are permitted less than 7 
cents a mile. Suggestions as to the 
proper base range from 8 to 12 cents. 

Where the allowance is on a monthly 
basis, a figure up to $50 a month was 
suggested, the latter in instances in 
which there was no supplementary 
mileage fate arrangement and_ the 
monthly amount was the only com- 
pensation offered. 

In about two-thirds of the districts 
(64 per cent) no maximum amount 
of travel expense was specified, although 
there was at least one instance in which 
state regulations were limiting. In 
those districts where a maximum has 
been set up, the travel allowance pres- 
ently received by the business managers 
usually equaled or approached the 
maximum. 


cover 


SPLIT ON “RESTRICTIONS” VOTE 

Do business officials who are the 
watchdogs of major school funds need 
to be checked on their own travel ex- 
penses? May it be said to the credit 
of the men reporting that they re- 
sponded to this sensitive subject in a 
truly objective fashion. 

The Yes and No votes on this query 
were about equally divided, with a 
slight shading in favor of Yes, and 
with a few remaining on the fence. 
For both voting groups qualified an- 
swers were received and in some in- 
stances the varying reactions appear to 
have resulted from a somewhat differ- 
ent interpretation of the question. 
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Keep your 
floor-maintenance 
men happy... 


EQUIPMENT / 


However much a maintenance man may want to 
do a good job, and at the same time show savings 
in labor costs, he’s stymied if the machine is too 
small, or too large, or is otherwise unsuited to 
the job. Different floors and areas call for dif- 
ferent care and equipment. That’s why Finnell 
makes more than a score of floor-maintenance 
machines. From this complete line, it is possible 
to choose equipment that is correct in size as well 
as model .. . that provides the maximum brush 
coverage consistent with the area and arrange- 
ment of the floors. 


Finnell offers Conventional Polishing-Scrubbing Ma- 
chines in both concentrated and divided-weight types, 
each in a full range of sizes... a Dry-Scrubber, with self- 
sharpening brushes, for cleaning grease-caked floors... 
Combination Scrubber-Vac Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, including self-powered as well as 
electric models... Mop Trucks...a Wet and Dry Vacuum 
Cleaner, in baked enamel or stainless steel, with 114 hp 
By-Pass Motor. In addition, Finnell offers a full line of 
fast-acting Cleansers for machine-scrubbing ... Sealers 
and Waxes of every requisite type ...Steel-Wool Pads 
and other accessories — everything for floor care! 





In keeping with the Finnell policy of rendering an indi- 
vidualized service, Finnell maintains a nation-wide staff 
of floor specialists and engineers. There’s a Finnell man 
near you to help solve your particular floor-maintenance 
problems... to train your operators in the proper use of 
Finnell Job-Fitted Equipment and Supplies ...and to 
make periodic check-ups. For consultation, demonstra- 
tion, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 205 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 





BRANCHES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. NNE rn 


~ PRINCIPAL 
Ontginatonrs of Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines -” Foor rahal x3 
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“A djustable Height 
WALLMOUNTS 


adjustable 
shelves 


WARDROBE SYSTEMS 


Solve the pupil wraps problem efficiently with 
Wallmount Coat and Hat Racks. Mount on 
any available wall space. Hat shelves and 
hanger bar adjustable on permanently at- 
tached columns to height for any age group. 
Double hat shelves and double row of spaced 
coat hooks accommodate 6 pupils per running 
foot. Basic 3’ 2” or 4’ 2” units interlock to 
make continuous racks to fit any space or 
capacity requirements. 


otHer Schooline units 


CHALKROBE® 


Dual-purpose ward- 
robe rack, Provides two 
4 ft. hat shelves, 4 ft. 
Hook and Hanger rails 
for coats adjustable in 
height to all age groups. 
4 ft. overshoe shelf. 
And, on other side a 
50” x 48” chalkboard. 
Portable or stationary. 





CORKROBE® 


Identical to Chalkrobe 
but with pin-up cork 
board instead of 
“Chalkboard”’. These 
units permit complete 
flexibility in use of floor 
space. Can be anchored 
to floor, or wheeled 
about on casters. Hold 
wraps out of the way in 
orderly and efficient 
manner. 





CLOSURE UNITS 


With closure panels (as 
original equipment or 
add-on units) Chalk- 
robe and Corkrobe 
units serve as flexible 
room dividers, mov- 
able walls or screens. 
Widely used to enclose 
temporary class rooms, 
to “‘build”’ cloak rooms, 
meeting rooms, etc. 





OVERSHOE RACKS 


Matching units for 
Wallmount. K eep over- 
shoes off-the-floor in an 
orderly manner, 


Write for “Schooline’ Catalog SL-25 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1127 West 37th Street ¢ Chicago 9, Illinois 


Those who thought the restrictions 
were in order gave reasons such as 
these: “possible abuse of transportation 
facilities otherwise,” “in order to budget 
properly,” “difficult to separate busi- 
ness from personal use,” “it will make 
the business manager analyze his needs 
very carefully,” “to ensure wise ex- 
penditure of funds and time,” “desirable 
for protection of business manager and 
the district,’ and “controls are neces- 
sary to avoid excessive costs and to 
ensure equitable use.” 

One official thought that restrictions 
would be helpful in encouraging the 
making of one trip for several errands. 
In the opinion of a man from a large 
school system there should be “regu- 
lations” rather than “restrictions.” An- 
other recommended that the restric- 
tions be open-ended, permitting a rea- 
sonable expense beyond the maximum, 
subject to the approval of the super- 
intendent. 

Those opposed to restrictions looked 
upon such limitations as a reflection 
upon the official's integrity. “The busi- 
ness manager should be of a caliber 
that restrictions are not neces- 
sary,” said one, while another pointed 


such 


out that a business manager handles 
much less of the school board’s money 
away from home than at home; that 
if his judgment and his integrity can’t 
be trusted away from home, perhaps it 
can’t be trusted at home. 

Other reactions were: “Travel al- 
lowances should not hamper or control 
the administrator—one would 
abuse an unrestricted privilege 
shouldn’t be business manager.” “We 
must assume that these are people of 
integrity.” “When the official holds a 
responsible job, his judgment in these 
matters should be accepted.” 


who 


One thought that there should be no 
restrictions on the amounts, but rather 


| on the ¢ype of travel and the types of 


expenses, excluding “entertainment.” 


ARE CONVENTIONS NECESSARY? 


Is time spent away from the business 


| office attending national conventions 


and other professional meetings justi- 
fied? Apparently school heads think 
it is, for the national survey shows that 
in almost every instance the basic cost 
of attending these meetings is con- 
sidered a legitimate school expense. 
Travel, hotel, food and service costs 
of attending the national convention of 
the Association of School Business Offi- 


| cials are almost unifermly covered in 


full, with registration fee apparently 
also included. In one instance there 


was provided first class travel and $10 
a day, while another district made full 
compensation except for a limit of $6 
a day on the hotel room. 

In some systems, however, attend- 
ance at the A.S.B.O. convention was 
the only national meeting for which 
all expenses were paid, aside from trips 
made at the special request of the 
board. Otherwise only travel and hotel 
expenses were honored, meals being 
at the manager's own expense. 

State meetings are attended under 
somewhat varying provisions, an im- 
portant consideration being whether 
the trip has been authorized by the 
superintendent and/or by the board. 
The regular monthly allotment in some 
cases is expected to cover such travel, 
without additional compensation. 


OVERVIEW OF FINDINGS 


The NATION’s SCHOOLS 
survey of business administration prac- 
tices indicates that on the average the 
business official of 1957 spends about 
one-fifth of his time away from the 
office, that in most districts he provides 
his own transportation, and that com- 
pensation received for the use of his 
own car is acceptable to about two- 
thirds of the officials. A minimum 
mileage rate of 8 cents, or a minimum 
monthly rate of $50, and a modified 
combination of the forms of 
compensation are favored. 


national 


two 


In only about one-third of the dis- 
tricts is there a financial limit placed 
on the business official's travels. Else- 
where the ceiling for expenditures is 
left to the judgment of the business 
official and the superintendent or the 
board. On the question as to whether 
business officials need to be checked 
on their own travel expenses, these 
men seem to be about equally divided, 
with one group suggesting a restriction 
on the type of travel, rather than on 
cost in dollars, and with another point- 
ing out the possibility of an open-end 
arrangement, subject to the approval 
of the superintendent. 

The school administration today 
seems to be quite uniformly agreed 
that time spent at national professional 
organization meetings is fully war- 
ranted, and generally is willing to 
compensate fully for transportation 
and “room and board” outlay. Provision 
for state and regional meetings would 
appear to be less inclusive, so that at 
times the business manager finds it 
necessary to meet out of his own 
pocket from 10 to 50 per cent of the 
cost of attendance. + 
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. - One Man handles all operations of 
NO HELP | Powerized Roll-A-Way* Bleachers 


NEEDED 


New Poweroller** does all work 
quickly, accurately, safely; 
custodian merely directs action 








Physical effort is no longer required for the 
operation of folding gymnasium bleachers... 
if you have powerized Roll-A-Ways. One man 
can open or close any section in a few sec- 
onds; all sections in just a few minutes. The 
work is done by Universal’s new Poweroller, a 
compact mobile electric power unit. Safe, 
accurate operation is guaranteed. Bleachers 
may also be opened or closed by hand if 














desired. 

Here is gymnasium seating at its best... i 

and the extra cost is negligible. Powerization aon sit i 
is available for all new Roll-A-Way installa- CLOSES 
tions. If you are planning a gymnasium, it 


will pay you to investigate today. 10-15-20-25 
UNIVERSAL aac 
BLEACHER COMPANY ’ 


Champaign, Illinois 























*T. M. Reg. **T. M. Reg.—Pat. Pend. 
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When Does a School System 
Need a Business Manager? 


BERNARD R. OOSTING 


Business Manager, Public Schools, Hinsdale, Ill. 


8 ps of the most frequent ques- 
tions asked today in the field 
of public 
“When does a school system need a 
business manager?” Depending upon 
an educational system's own unique 
needs, each school must answer this 
question in the light of its own find- 
ings. However, several guideposts will 
assist in this determination. 

A rule of thumb that may be appli- 
cable is that a school district needs a 
business manager when the enrollment 
of the district reaches a thousand 
pupils. However, there are school dis- 
tricts in the United States with smaller 
enrollments that employ business man- 
agers. In certain states almost every 
school district, regardless of size, em- 
ploys a clerk of the school board and 
he has approximately the same respon- 
sibilities as a business manager. In 
Pennsylvania the clerk is called the 
secretary and is selected by methods 
that differ from one class of school 
district to another. 


school administration is 


HOW LARGE IS DISTRICT? 

In a recent survey, 275 school busi- 
ness officials in the United States who 
had the title of business manager, or a 
similar title, were asked to state the 
number of pupils in their school dis- 
tricts. The median number of pupils 
was 8192. Of the 235 respondents to 
this question, three represented school 
systems with fewer than 1000 pupils 
and seven represented systems having 
more than 100,000 pupils. Table 1 
indicates the complete findings in this 
respect. 

Of the 235 respondents, 169, or 71.9 
per cent, of the business managers said 
their schools operate in urban areas. 
A listing of business managers classi- 
fied according to the areas in which 
they work is shown in Table 2. 

As illustrated in the two tables and 
as might be expected, managers work 


100 


Table 1—Number of Pupils in 
School Districts in Which 
Business Managers Serve 








Business Managers 


Number of Pupils No Per Cent 


100,000 or more 2.8 
50,000 to 99,999 6.4 
25,000 to 49,999 8.1 
10,000 to 24,999 22.6 

5,000 to 9,999 27.7 
2,500 to 4,999 20.0 
1,000 to 2,499 11.1 
Less than 1,000 1.3 


100.0 


principally in urban areas and in rela- 
tively large school districts. 

Another survey that may assist in 
determining when a school system 
needs a business manager is a question- 
naire forwarded to 275 leaders in com- 
merce and industry in 47 states and 
the District of Columbia. These leaders 
were presidents of chambers of com- 
merce in their local communities. Out 
of 95 leaders answering the question 
of whether a business manager is 
needed in the local public schools, 85 
stated that a business manager is 
needed. The 10 business leaders who 
believe the school business manager is 
not necessary were all from communi- 
ties having fewer than 1000 pupils in 
the local public schools. 

In another questionnaire, 275 super- 
intendents were asked whether the 
position of business manager in their 


Table 2—Business Managers 
Classified According to Areas 
in Which They Work 








Business Managers 
No. Per Cent 

71.9 

20.9 

6.3 

0.9 


100.0 


schools had justified its cost. Pupils in 
the school systems of these superin- 
tendents ranged from fewer than 1000 
to more than 100,000. Of the 195 
respondents, 194 of the superintend- 
ents indicated that the position had 
justified its cost. 

Regardless of size of the school sys- 
tem, whether there are 10 or 100,000 
pupils, certain business activities must 
be performed. Each system must deter- 
mine its own most efficient organiza- 
tional pattern. At what point does it 
pay educational dividends to employ 
an expert in business affairs and fit the 
expert into this pattern? Who is best 
fitted in the educational organization 
to interview and to recommend the 
employment of nonteaching employes, 
such as the maintenance, transportation, 
custodial, cafeteria and office staff; to 
supervise the work of these employes; 
to supervise the schools’ financial 
records; to approve contracts and bills 
for materials or services; to draw 
vouchers on the treasurer of the board 
of education; to direct the purchasing 
and distribution of school supplies and 
equipment, and to direct the construc- 
tion and repair of buildings? 

Prominent among the criteria for 
employing a business expert must be 
two considerations: educational oppor- 
tunities for children and economy of 
operation of the school system. In the 
great majority of states, educational 
systems use a unit system of adminis- 
trative control with the superinten- 
dent as the head. At the point at 
which the superintendent becomes so 
burdened with business affairs that the 
educational opportunities of children 
become limited, an educational busi- 
ness expert should be employed. 


A LOGICAL ADDITION 

Also there is usually a point in a 
school system’s pupil population 
growth when business affairs become 
so complicated that, from an econom- 
ical point of view, it pays to employ a 
specialist. It is believed that this point 
is reached at approximately 1000 
pupils. It should not be inferred that 
the superintendent cannot supervise 
the business procedure at this point or 
at any other point. The principal con- 
sideration is how the time and energies 
of the superintendent shall be used. 
The superintendent has other assistants 
who are added to his staff as the enroll- 
ment of the school system grows. An 
educational business official with 
special training is also a logical addi- 
tion to the superintendent's staff. + 
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adaptable to every schoolroom need 





ARLINGTON NO. 555 MOVABOUT 


AND ALSO NEW 
for 1957 the 


Alli 


Modern, attractive 
tubular steel 
design... be sure 
to see 
before you buy! 


Solinglon 


... over fifty years of experience in 
designing and manufacturing 
dependabie, quality furniture for schools. 
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Here is the Arlington Movabout Desk for 1957. All the 
advantages of movabout desk design in modern colors 
and new design. Metal finishes include coral, turquoise, 
blue, grey and beige. Design features include steel 
one-piece formed book box with safe, rounded corners 
and edges. Tops are supplied in plastic finish or 
plywood. Complete choice of sizes and adjustable height 
of both seat and desk, make these Arlington 

Movabouts adaptable to every grade and every child. 
Please write for complete information. 


ARLINGTON SEATING CO. > ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 




















AVUDIO=VISUAL 


Conducted by Walter A. Wittich 








INSTRUCTION AND FACILITIES 


What teachers and pupils may gain from 


Greater Reliance on Films 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 


Dean, School of Education, New York University 


N THIS day of more students to 
teach, more subject areas to include 

in an expanding curriculum, and fewer 
teachers available to do the work of 
the school, what can be the contribu- 
tion of these new materials to learn- 
ing: the sound motion picture film and 
television? 

A film is good if it advances the 
aims of education. The motion picture 
is not alien because it is brought into 
the classroom from “outside.” It is not 
irrelevant because it goes beyond ver- 
balization. 

Nor is the film essentially a textbook 
or a textbook supplement. That view 
gives too much sovereignty to the 
textbook; it is like calling the textbook 
a supplement to the blackboard. All 


these devices are teaching aids or learn- 


ing aids. When books and films are 
joined, both are teaching aids. Films 
and filmstrips render a service not 
generally obtained through other teach- 
ing devices. 

It is necessary to apply the final tests 
of effectiveness to the teacher and the 
pupil in a learning situation. What 
counts finally is what happens to the 
child. The teacher's contribution is to 
use everything available to advance 
knowledge, straight thinking, and the 
improvement of human relations. 

A good film is one of the things 
that is, or ought to be, available; it is 
good if it helps in the attainment of 
educational purposes. If a film inter- 
feres, is costly in time or money (in 
terms of other options), introduces 


trivial and confusing events, it is not to 


With 60,000 new classrooms a year needed to house oncoming new en- 
rollment, a great deal of attention must be given to how these classrooms 
are constructed and equipped so as to accommodate effective use of new 
teaching materials: films, filmstrips, tape recorders, tackboard displays. 






All photographs from New York University 


be defended. But we should not expect 
each teacher to render a valid judg- 
ment in advance with respect to the 
ways to excite learning. Teachers and 
educational film experts, working to- 
gether, should produce a body of 
research results and reliable opinion 
upon which all may draw. Gradually 
they are doing so. 

A film program as a whole should 
increase the desire to think—the desire 
to know, to experience, to explore, to 
reach out to an intellectual region be- 
yond the classroom. Thus, Venice in 
color and motion before the eyes in 
conceptual vigor is close to the existing 
or “true” Venice on the Adriatic. In 
fact, the “true” Venice is more likely 
to be missed by the casual tourist on 
the spot than by the curious and well 
prepared student in the classroom. 
After all, its canals, palaces, paintings 
and cathedrals reflect the life of the 
people over a period of 500 years. 
What may be otherwise only a travelog 
becomes, through good teaching, an 
approach to the meaning of a culture. 
Doubtless many pupils would be satis- 
fied with less than this, but the good 
motion picture is a temptation to 
learning. In redoing the past, this 
reliance upon motion picture art is 
all to the good. 

Educational films have a power of 
their own. There is a satisfaction in 
intellectual achievement, in the orderly 
progression toward a goal, that is radi- 
cally different from anything found in 
most TV programs. It is the antithesis 
of the radio or TV “commercial.” Such 
films assist the learner in ways that 
are psychologically and_ esthetically 
appealing. (Cont. on p. 104) 
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ROCK WELL-BUILT 


NEW DELTA 14’ utility d 














... genuine industrial quality at lowest cost 


No other drill press in its class offers so many 
outstanding features, so many industrial quality 
extras—at anywhere near the price! It’s big— 
rugged—safe—ideal for student instruction and 
here’s why: 

SAFE, EASY OPERATION —Swing-type belt 
guard for fast, easy speed changes—work table 
with clamping ledges and T-slots facilitates work 
—optional push button switch for maximum safety 
—plus many other Delta Quality features permit 
students to learn quickly, safely, with minimum 
instruction. 

UNMATCHED VERSATILITY — Six inter- 
changeable spindles make it easy to adapt for 











Send coupon for all the facts! >| 


| 
evra another product AS 
| 
ROCKWELL | 
DELTA...Pride of The Nation's Schools | 
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routing, shaping, mortising, grinding, reaming— 
plus countless other jobs. Enables you to teach 
many operations normally requiring expensive 
single-purpose machines. 

PRODUCTION-LINE RUGGEDNESS —This is 
the same 14” drill press being used today in thou- 
sands of industrial plants—built for years of accu- 
rate, dependable operation with little or no expen- 
sive, time-consuming maintenance! 

GET ALL THE FACTS —Compare with any 
other drill press in its class—see why it’s your 
biggest drill press value! Your Delta Dealer is 
listed under “TOOLS” in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book. 


Delta Power Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

406EN. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

[_] Please send complete information on new Delta 14” Utility Drill 
Press. 

[] Please send names of my nearest Delta Dealers. 


Name head eee m. 


School oh 


Address ey eed “ ah 





rill press 











Sixty thousand new classrooms will be staffed by as many new teachers, 
whose training has included experience in selecting and using A-V aids. 


In short, the good educational film 


will: (1) be accurate and well vouched 


for in content; (2) meet high technical 


and artistic standards; (3) render a 


unique educational service; (4) be 


curriculum and 


(5) be intimate 


consistent with the 


with teacher aims: 


and sincere in presentation; (6) at 


times, tell a story and introduce sus- 


pense; (7) creative ex- 


pression; (8) turn pupils and adults 


encourage 


to the conceptual and progressive as 


of learning, and (9) help to 


pects 


Particularly in metropolitan areas, 


integrate the life experience of chil- 
dren or adults in a stimulus saturated 
world. 

Henry Chauncey, president of the 
Educational Testing Service (a national 
nonprofit corporation), in his annual 
report to the board of 
1952-53, emphasized the potential rdle 
of the teaching film in reducing the 
routine activities of teachers, giving 
individual 


trustees for 


them more time for the 


needs of pupils. This would make the 


profession more attractive and thus aid 


physical facilities must be pro- 


vided in new classrooms for use of television and kinescope films. 


in the recruitment of teachers. He be- 
lieves that instructional films can cover 
a wide range of the curriculum. Hence 
a combination of good films and good 
verbal teaching would go far to restore 
the creative functions of the classroom. 
Following Dr. Chauncey, we may state 
that a greater use of visual aids, espe- 
cially films, would: (1) offer a new 
division of labor to the hard-pressed 
teacher; (2) offer help on the chronic 
trouble of too much attention to the 
slow learner and not enough for the 
fast; (3) give a partial answer to the 
question of teacher shortage, and (4) 
make the rdle of the teacher more 
attractive to able persons—to persons 
who expect a division of labor. 

Obviously no such results will follow 
from the casual use of film by a teacher 
who thinks she “ought to.” However, 
to the school that takes pupil motiva- 
tion and learning seriously, the film 
component is of major importance. It 
is to be judged on its merits. After all, 
schools are not welfare or caretaking 
enterprises. To spend millions on 
bricks, buses and basketball, only to 
skimp on the teaching of language, 
science and history or on ways to 
strengthen character and personality is 
an error of tragic proportions. 

Dr. Chauncey envisages a program 
of magnificent proportions. Teachers 
colleges and colleges of education would 
cooperate with school systems in re- 
search and demonstration. It should 
have been done long ago; in view of 
the burgeoning school population, it 
will become imperative within the 
next decade. 

Teacher attitude 
affected by the teachers college or 
professional courses in education, In 
the city colleges of New York, for ex- 
ample, a thorough demonstration of 
how and when to use films, with some 
attention to the simple mechanics of 
projectors, has increased the teacher 
demand for these devices. Teacher 
initiative, acceptance and use of films 
are fostered through teacher commit- 
tees, supervisors, audio-visual directors, 
principals and superintendents. 

In the long run, we shall get out of 
films what has been put into them. 
There are tested ways to impart in- 
formation, to encourage abstraction, to 
play up or play down, to get posi- 
tive or negative reactions. Today we 
have film research which shows that 
the learning through film experiences 
can be exciting and that the rewards 
of such learning are durable and 
satisfying. + 


toward films is 
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How do your projector 
maintenance costs compare 
with these averages? 


Recently we surveyed a number of 16- 
mm-projector owners and service shops 
to learn how much it costs to maintain 
Kodascope Pageant Projectors in top 
working order. 

We found—as you, too, will find-- 
that Pageant maintenance costs are 
surprisingly low. 


Typical case histories show 
dollars and cents of low-cost 
Pageant Projector maintenance 


1. Ittakes only 57 minutes per year, 
on the average, to service each of the 55 
Kodascope Pageant 16mm Sound Pro- 
jectors used by one large Midwest 
school system. Parts cost just $1.45 per 
year per unit, average. Average yearly 
use per projector, 720 hours! ! ! 


2. No annual repairs on 8 Pageant 
Projectors for three years is the report 
from a New York business firm with a 
fleet of 15 machines. The remaining 7 
units needed only minor repairs during 
the three year period. 


3. A fleet of 38 Pageants, operating 
about 500 hours per year, averaged only 
$2.47 per year per unit for replacement 
parts! Service time per year, one hour 
30 minutes. 


4. After 855 hours’ use per year, 
average, replacement parts cost just 
$3.03 per Pageant Projector. Labor per 


unit, one hour 15 minutes average. This 
is what one large Southwestern dealer 
and service shop reports after keeping 
records for two years. 


5. 1500 hours with no time lost for 
repairs—that’s what a West Coast co- 
ordinator of A-V services reports. His 
school system owns six Pageant Projec- 
tors, which have cost less than $10.00 to 
maintain—about $1.67 per machine. 


WHY PAGEANT COSTS ARE SO LOW 


The simplicity of Pageant Projector de- 
sign is one major low-maintenance fac- 
tor. A Pageant Projector has fewer work- 
ing parts to wear out, fewer to clean or 
adjust. And it runs at lower pulldown- 
shaft speeds; less vibration and wear is 
the result. 

Pageant Projector simplicity makes 
minor maintenance jobs simpler, too. 
Parts are easy to get at. 


NO OILING NEEDED 


You never have to oil a Pageant Projec- 
tor. It is permanently lubricated at the 
factory. This completely eliminates the 
most common cause of projector break- 
downs—over- or underoiling. 


READY WHEN YOU NEED IT 


Why should you miss showing a good 
film at the right psychological moment 


because of needless projector break- 
downs? Your trouble-free Pageant is 
ready to roll any time you need it. 

Ask your Kodak A-V dealer for a free 
demonstration. See Pageant Projector 
picture brilliance and sharpness. Hear 
the superb sound reproduction. Try the 
simplified setups. Choose from three 
basic models designed to fit your needs 
and budget. 


No more oiling worries; nylon gears, oil-impreg- 
nated bearings, etc., give you permanent pre- 
lubrication. 


For complete service accessibility, the amplifier 
and projector mechanism are easily removable. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information on the new Kedascope PAGEANT 16mm Sound 
Projectors, and tell me who can give me a demonstration. | understand | am under 


ne obligation. 


NAME______ 


ORGANIZATION 


STREET 
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SOUND SYSTEMS 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


HIGHEST P.A. QUALITY 
AT SENSIBLE LOW cost 


ALLIED’S own Knight Public Address 
Systems, used by thousands 0 — he — 
feature low cost, rugged poy eo 
simple operation I'wo of = — 
Knight Systems, including ae oo 
ble modern feature, are desc ril er barr + 
For additional systems, Te ee ioe 
Catalog or write our P.A spec jalists 
money-saving rec ommendations. 





32-WATT SYSTEM 


FOR OUTDOOR USE 
(Athletic Fields, etc.) 


FOR INDOOR USE 
(Auditorium, Gym, etc.) 


Provides excellent outdoor or indoor coverage. 
Full 32 watts output; input for 2 microphones 
and phonograph. System includes: all-new 
Knight 32-watt amplifier; E-V 950 microphone 
and floor stand; 2 E-V projectors and driver 
units. Ready for easy permanent installation 
or for handy portable use. Shpg. wt. 66 lbs. 


92 PA 620. Complete 32-Watt System 
Only $155 
93 SX 697. 4-Speed Phono Top for above. 

Only $19.67 








12-WATT PHONOGRAPH 
SYSTEM FOR CLASSROOMS 
GYMNASIUM OR SMALL 
AUDITORIUM, ETC. 


ee 


Ideal portable system for all-purpose P.A. 
application. Exceptional tonal fidelity and 
output; has microphone input. System_in- 
cludes: Knight 12-Watt ‘“‘Bantam’”’ High 
Fidelity amplifier; Bogen Transcription Player 
in portable case; Knight Portable 12” Speaker 
System. Shpg. wt. 68 lbs. 
94PA 685. Complete 12-Watt Portable 
System. Only $186” 
99 $ 427. Microphone and desk stand for 
cus $10.47 


above. Only 
Gi 356 PAGE CATALOG 


Write for this 1957 buying guide to 
everything in P.A., Hi-Fi and record- 
ing equipment, as well as KNIGHT- 
KITS, parts and equipment for school 
training. Send for your copy now. 


‘rom ALLIED RADIO 


ALLIED RADIO CORP. Dept. 10-E-7 
100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 
Ship the following: 1) 92 PA 620 (1 93 SX 697 
0) 94 PA 685 () 99 S 427 
(prices Net F.0.8. Chicago) 
(0 Send FREE 1957 ALLIED Catalog 
——————— 


Attn__ 


Address 





DAVI Meeting Demonstrates 
Tremendous A-V Growth 


HE classrooms of today and for 

the future must become modern 
educational workshops.” This was the 
terse challenge of Lawrence G. Der- 
thick, newly appointed U.S. commis- 
sioner of education, as he addressed 
the banquet meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction of 
the N.E.A. in Washington, D.C., early 
in March. Nearly 1500 specialists in 
the use of motion picture teaching 
films, television, kinescopes, telefilms, 
filmstrips, records, tape recorders, and 
other modern teaching tools attended. 
Derthick headed a 
list of distinguished speakers, which 
included William G. Carr, executive 
secretary of the N.E.A.; Stephen M 
Corey, dean of Teachers College, Co- 
Rodney 
secretary, Association for Curriculum 
and Supervision; Clyde K. Miller, di- 
rector of the Division of Audio-Visual 


Commissioner 


lumbia; Tillman, executive 


Education, Ohio, and others. 


MUST UNIFY MATERIALS 


In addressing the audio-visual super- 
visors, Commissioner Derthick empha- 
sized: “Today as never before we must 
expect an understanding of how three 
powerful forces—the teacher, the text 
and audio-visual materials—can be best 
harnessed to pull as a team for educa- 
tional progress. Once we accomplish 
this, we will have added new dimen- 
sions to the ever moving history and 


achievements of education. 


Paul L. Walker and Clyde K. Miller, 
both of Ohio, select visual-education 
charts prior to making presentations. 


“Wonders have been achieved in the 
development of A-V tools. When we 
compare the facilities available to mod- 
ern teachers with those that existed 
even 25 years ago, we can see how 
far we have come. Today's textbook 
is profuse with illustration and appeal- 
ing color. The classroom is a bright 
and cheerful place, and the teacher 
has the resources of miraculous modern 
technology at his command. But the 
problem is one of unifying all of these 
attractive materials into an effective 
educational program, This can best be 
accomplished through training and con- 
tinued distribution of learning {about 
audio-visual materials and their wisest 


use } 


AID IN FACING CURRENT PROBLEMS 


At another of the general meetings 
Rodney Tillman, speaking on improv- 
ing the curriculum through audio- 
visual planning, stated: “Audio-visual 
materials enable the creative teacher 
to provide for each child an unlimited 
environment in a world filled with 
political and social problems and in 
areas where the child lacks opportu- 
nities for firsthand experience. Through 
the use of these materials, students gain 
understanding and attitudes that enable 
them to face current problems more 
intelligently.” 

Speaking in the same vein, Clyde 
Miller, Ohio, described how the state 
department and the division of audio- 
visual education in Ohio are organizing 
inservice Opportunities for teachers to 
learn how they may more closely relate 
curriculum responsibilities and audio- 
visual technics. 

“In Ohio, local board members see 
many community demonstrations of 
the effectiveness of new teaching tools 
as these demonstrations are presented 
to teacher groups,” Dr. Miller said. 
“As lay people and school administra- 
tors join together to observe these new 
technics at work in the improvement 
of instruction, we similarly observe 
great forward strides in the audio- 
visual movement in the state.” 

Other principal speakers included: 
Adrian L. TerLouw, educational con- 
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THE BEST 
TEACHER’S HELPER 
OF ALL 

IS THE 


ELECTRIC 
RANGE! 





The need for Electric Range cooking instruc- 
tion is indicated by the demand for the book- 
let—RECIPES FOR ELECTRIC RANGE COOKING 
DEMONSTRATIONS. Thousands of copies have 
been distributed since it was first offered last 
year. In addition, teachers have ordered more 
than 30,000 copies of the NEMA Electric 
Range Teaching Kit. 


This demand shows that home economics 
teachers want to make their cooking instruc- 
tion effective. To really do that they need one 
thing more—mod- 
ern, automatic 
Electric Ranges in 
the home economics 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











department. Just as you need shop equipment 
for that type of instruction, you need Electric 
Ranges to teach modern cooking. 


You need recent models! 
Even if your schools now have Electric 
Ranges, are they recent models—the type now 
being installed in American homes at the rate 
of more than 4,000 a day? If not, you can re- 
place them easily. Consult your local electric 
light and power company or electric appli- 
ance dealer. 
Remember—your schools can’t teach 
modern cooking without modern, auto- 
matic Electric Ranges in the home eco- 
nomics department! 


on } 
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VALUABLE 
FLOOR PLAN BOOKLET 
NEW EDITION —FREE ! 


See what other schools are do- 
ing with their home economics 
departments. This booklet 
shows you — with floor plans 
that can be of great help 
either in remodeling your pres- 
ent department, or planning a 
new one. Send the coupon for 
your FREE copy! 


Exectric Rance Secrion, National Electrical Manufacturers Association 

155 East 44th Street, Dept. NS-5-57, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me, absolutely FREE, ‘‘PLaNNiING THE Mopern Home Economics 
DEPARTMENT,’’ and the NEMA Electric Range Teaching Kit. 





Our home economics department has ( b 


Electric Ranges. 


ADMIRAL * AMERICAN KITCHENS * FRIGIDAIRE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC * GLOBE * HOTPOINT * KELVINATOR 
MONARCH * NORGE * PHILCO * RCA WHIRLPOOL 
TAPPAN * WESTINGHOUSE 
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SPENCER 


DELINEASCOPES 


POPULAR GK DELINEA- 
SCOPE FOR 2”x 2”, 
234" x 234” and 34%" x 4” slides. 


SUPERIOR SCREEN PERFORMANCE 
World famed quality optics assure 
vivid, natural color richness...needle- 
sharp detail. AO Spencer Delinea- 
scopes provide uniform edge-to-edge 
illumination...no “hot spots”. 


EFFICIENT COOLING SYSTEMS 
Skillful design protects even the most 
delicate color transparencies and 
opaque materials. Always cool 
enough to handle. UL and CSA elec- 
trical approvals. 


NEW HIGH SPEED 
OPAQUE DELINEASCOPE 


STURDY CONSTRUCTION 


Rugged... light weight... all-metal 
construction. Precision-made me- 
chanical parts assure complete rigid- 
ity... positive alignment of optical 
components, 


EASY TO USE 


Responsive, finger-tip focusing con- 
trols conveniently located...easy 
screen centering of projected mater- 
ial...all adjustments and replace- 
ments made quickly...simply. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! Get the whole AO Spencer Delineascope story... 
request Brochure SB 3500 today. 


American Optical Company 


Instrument Division * Buffalo 15, N.Y. 


Precision optics since 1833 


President-Elect Robert deKieffer of 
Colorado, U.S. Commissioner Der- 
thick, Floyde Brooker of the N.E.A., 
and Charles F. Schuller of Michigan 
State discuss with the retiring pres- 
ident, L. C. Larson of Indiana Uni- 
versity, plans for the 1958 meeting. 


sultant for Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Daniel E. Power, S.]., 
director of public relations, George- 
town University, Washington, D.C., 
and Richard Hull, director of radio and 
television broadcasting, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 

Representatives of the nearly 4000 
members of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction of the N.E.A. met 
during late afternoon and evening ses- 
sions to formulate interim action pro- 
grams concerned with such subjects as 
teacher training, audio-visual super- 
vision and administration, and action 
research. 

Among reports that were issued was 
one by Charles F. Schuller, director of 
the Audio-Visual Center, Michigan 
State University, and chairman of the 
Commission on Audio-Visual Informa- 
tion, who said: “The increased em- 
phasis on A-V technics at the college 
level is a reflection of the rapid devel- 
opment of the use of such tools in the 
public schools. Both trends are being 
met through the training of audio- 
visual personnel familiar with the fields 
of curriculum planning, educational 
psychology, and audio-visual technics. 
Increasing numbers of these carefully 
trained educational specialists are now 
finding their ways into supervisory 
positions in public schools, where their 
responsibility is to assist other teachers 
in more effective teaching.” 


CONTRASTED WITH 10 YEARS AGO 
Said Paul C. Reed, a veteran in the 
field, commenting on the program: “A 
meeting such as this with its accom- 
panying exhibits was not even to be 
thought of 10 years ago. As a career 
worker long in this field, I could not 
have envisioned, until I observed this 
1957 meeting, the tremendous growth 
that has been accomplished in this im- 
portant field of professional service.” 
The conference attracted representa- 
tives from every state in the Union and 
more than a hundred observers from 
abroad, including both Europeans and 
Asiatics—W ALTER A. WITTICH. 
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A Modern Electric Duplicator 


at a Moderate FPrice/!... 


Now Heyer offers push-button 
duplicating at little more than the 


price of some hand-operated machines 


Weyer has broken the price barrier with the new Mark II Conqueror 
automatic electric spirit duplicator. Every school duplicating job— 
bulletins, class outlines, etc.—can be produced much more easily 
on the new Model 76 Mark II Conqueror, at the rate of 110 clear, 
crisp copies per minute in 1 to5 colors ... ata fraction of a cent per 
copy. Its constant speed produces better and more uniform copies; 
it frees the operator so that the copies can be observed; and most 
important... there’s no effort on the operator's part, for this new 


Conqueror runs without watching, and even turns off automatically! 
You can pay much more if you wish, but the Model 76 offers all this 
...at a price that can't be matched. 








moveL 0c >Gyrerkh 


CONQUEROR 


For those schools whose bud- 
get requires a quality duplicator 
at the lowest possible price... 
the hand-operated Model 70 
Mark II Conqueror is the per- 
fect buy. It has been completely redesigned too, and now features 
a new Feed Release Button as well as Paper Stackers, previously 
found only on the Model 76 automatic electric duplicator. The 
Model 70 Mark II Conqueror hand-operated duplicator prints up 
to 110 copies per minute of anything typed, written $495 00 


or drawn on the master...in 1 to 5 colors at once. Plus Tax 


AUTOMATIC ~G¥arke 
CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


$29950 


Engineering improvements on the Model 76 Mark II Conqueror 
include a brand-new Feed Drive Mechanism which works only in 
a forward motion. . . eliminates the lurch found in old-fashioned 
reciprocal drives. It has new High Precision Clutches and Nylon 
Gears that are quiet and need no lubrication, plus an 11” and 14” 
Cylinder Stop. The completely redesigned Motor Drive gives 
smoother operation, while the conveniently positioned Motor Bar 
permits effortless fingertip starting. Operating instructions are 
permanently printed on the Model 76, so anyone can operate 
it in a jiffy. Feature for feature . . . this Mark II Conqueror is the 
biggest value in spirit duplicators today! 


The HEYER Corporation 
1862 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


Please send FREE 16 page booklet 
on Heyer Mark IT Conqueror 
Duplicators containing useful 
information on spirit duplicating. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE 





SCHOOL POSITION 





SEE THE CONQUERORS AT ALL THE MAJOR SCHOOL CONVENTIONS 
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THE SCHOOL LUNCH 








Conducted by Mary deGarmo Bryan 


In this school system, 


From a Single Plan 
Seven Lunchrooms Grew 


FRANCES B. HYPES 


Public School Lunch Director 


Mansfield, Ohio 


| ir gherenengrw in four new ele- 
mentary schools and in additions 
to three buildings at Mansfield, Ohio, 
are almost identical. The lunchroom 
supervisor was asked to submit plans 
for a kitchen adequate for feeding 250 
children, with minor changes for the 
larger schools. These plans, with place- 
ment of all large equipment, were ap- 
proved by the administrative staff and 
the architects. 

This planning was in keeping with 
the decision to use one plan. for the 
new buildings. These included a com- 
bined auditorium, dining room, and 
physical education space, called a mul- 
tipurpose room. 

This multipurpose room has a fold- 
ing stage and folding combination 
tables and benches for lunch service; 





these can be stored in an adjoining 
storage room. With the help of the 
school custodian, the tables are easily 
set up at 11 o'clock by school children 





Above: The serv- 
ing counter in the 
kitchen is typical 
of the equipment 


found in four 
new elementary 
schools built in 


Mansfield, Ohio. 





Left: This range 





and oven are part 





of the lunchroom 
of the Ranchwood 











School. The range 
hood is aluminum 
for easy cleaning. 


on monitor duty in the lunchroom. 
The room has an asphalt tile floor so 
that falling food particles will not harm 
its surface. 

Multipurpose room and kitchen are 
so located that all “noise” areas are 
remote from the classrooms. The kit- 
chen is adjacent to the multipurpose 
room, and there is a narrow passage- 
way along the steam table where chil- 
dren and teachers pick up their Type 
A lunch and milk. 

The larger schools have a milk dis- 
pensing machine in the dining area 
where children can buy extra milk dur- 
ing the day and where those carrying 
lunches from home can add milk to 
their meal. 

The lunchroom supervisor prepared 
the list of equipment to be submitted 
for bids. Although economy had to be 
practiced in these purchases, only first- 
class equipment was specified, equip- 
ment that would stand the wear and 
tear of years, as maintenance and re- 
pair costs are vital problems in school 
operation. 

The serving counter is constructed 
of galvanized steel with enamel panels 
and stainless steel trim on the front, 
and with painted galvanized sliding 
doors and drawers on the kitchen side. 
The top is stainless steel with three 
electric, individually controlled hot 
food sections; there is a glass and stain- 
less steel sneeze guard along the front 
of the counter. A milk cabinet, pur- 
chased from the milk dealer at an ad- 
ditional half-cent cost on milk, has 
been inserted at one end of the 
counter. 


OVEN SPACE PROVIDED 

Since most lunch dishes need oven 
space for preparation, a six-burner top 
range has been installed along one wall 
with an adjoining shelf oven. The 
range hood is of aluminum, which is 
easily cleaned and always looks bright. 

The sinks are 24 by 24 inch stain- 
less steel with a 24 inch drain board 
on either end; one end is under a 
stainless steel potato peeler. The cook's 
table has a 3 inch maple top, an un- 
dershelf for large pots, an attached 
rack for small pans, dippers and strain- 
ers, and metal drawers for cooking 
spoons and knives. A 20 quart mixer 
is installed at the end of the cook’s 
table. 

At first a walk-in refrigerator was 
planned at the end of the storage room, 
but economy made necessary the sub- 
stitution of a 45 cu. ft. stainless steel 
refrigerator at one end of the kitchen. 
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Greatest food service 
in America 
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Swiftly and competently, the nation-wide 
Sexton delivery fleet is always on the job— 
supplying much of the food daily required by 
tens of thousands of public eating places and 
most of America’s hospitals, colleges and other 
institutional operations. Sexton services and 
sells directly more of such establishments than 
any other wholesale grocer in America. Sexton 
salesmen are thoroughly trained in the re- 
quirements of the institutional market. 
Thanks to 74 years of experience, Sexton com- 
mands the best foods the markets of the world 
afford. The Sexton line is always exceptional 
in extent and variety—always outstanding in 


uniformity and quality. 
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A NATION-WIDE 


NETWORK OF 
SEXTON BRANCHES 


nd...on sea... inthe air... wherever fine food is served you'll find Sexton Quality Foods 


FAMED FOR FINE FOOD FOR 74 


CHICAGO «+ LONG ISLAND CITY « SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA e« BOSTON -« 
ATLANTA «e DETROIT 


PITTSBURGH « DALLA 
«e INDIANAPOLIS 


7 
4S 
2 














Above: A movable stage and folding benches fit in this multipurpose room. 


Below: Sunlight coming in through these large windows saves electricity. 








This provides adequate refrigeration 
for a daily count of 250 customers. 

The storage room has 12 inch 
shelves along three walls and potato 
racks at one end. The lowest shelves 
are hung 24 inches from the floor to 
allow shortage space beneath for No. 
10 cases and for flour, bean and short- 
ening cans. Along one wall is a freezer 
cabinet for ice cream, fish and frozen 
vegetables. This cabinet is mounted on 
wheels to facilitate floor cleaning. 

The dishwashing unit is separated 
from the counter by a 4 inch glazed 
tile wall. Children bring soiled dishes 
to a window opening into this unit 
from the dining area. Dishes are pre- 
washed with a spray rinse into an 18 
by 18 inch sink, equipped with a garb- 
age disposal unit. This sink can be used 
for salad and vegetable preparation 
during the day. The dish counter con- 
tinues around a corner, where dishes 
are stacked into racks for the dishwash- 
ing machine. The clean dish counter 
extends 5 feet into the kitchen, mak- 
ing a rectangular space for the dish- 
washing operation. 

Divided plastic plates dry without 
toweling as 180° F. rinse water is 
supplied by an electric booster under 
the counter; use of sterilizing cylin- 
ders makes it unnecessary to dry the 
stainless steel tableware. These cylind- 
ers are returned to the serving counter 
without the tableware having been 
handled. No trays were purchased. 
The plastic plates are easily handled 
by the children. Trays involve addi- 
tional costs and would require labor 
for daily cleaning. 

Two 17 quart aluminum double 
boilers and four vegetable pots are suf- 
ficient for the large amount of top 
range cooking; 18 by 24 inch alumi- 
num bun pans are used in the shelf 
oven. Small pans are stainless steel, as 
are salad bowls and steam table pans. 
Food goes directly from oven to serv- 
ing counter in these 12 by 20 by 4 
inch pans and from the refrigerator 
in small salad and dessert bowls. 

The kitchen has glazed tile walls and 
asphalt tile floors for easy cleaning. 
Large windows along one entire wall 
admit sunlight and save electricity. A 
delivery dock and door permit deliv- 
eries without the rest of the building 
being disturbed. 

Because plans for the seven lunch- 
rooms were almost identical, economy 
was achieved by low bids on the 
seven serving counters, dishwashing 
units and refrigerators and on the seven 


— 


sets of small equipment. + 
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This modern school uses the modern fuel... IS’ 


At Valley High School, in Lonaconing, Maryland, 
modern Gas equipment helps serve tasty, appetiz- 
ing food to an average of 500 students each school 
day. Mrs. Grace Bolyard, Cafeteria Manager says, 
“We like our modern Gas equipment. It provides 
exact control to give us the results we want. The 
speed and cleanliness of Gas are important to 
us, too.” 


The modern Gas equipment used to prepare the 


children’s meals at Valley High School includes 
3 Garland ranges, a Blodgett oven, a Groen kettle, 
a Steam Chef steamer and a Hobart dishwasher. 

For information on how you can benefit by 
installing modern Gas equipment, call your Gas 
Company commercial specialist. He’ll be glad to 
discuss with you the economies and outstanding 
results you get with Gas and modern Gas equip- 


ment. American Gas Association. 





When people go out to eat good food, they 


expect and like to see Heinz Ketchup on 
the table. The familiar Heinz label says: 
“Only the best 1s served here.’’ No other 


ketchup does this for you. And no other 
ketchup does so much for your food. Yet 
Heinz Ketchup costs you only 20¢ for 
every $100 worth of food you serve. So 
put the Heinz Ketchup bottle to work for 
you. Put it on the table right with the 
salt and pepper. 








Kewanee 


UNVEILS NEW 
POT ’N PAN 
WASHER 


Mounted on any stainless or gal- 
vanized sink, Kewanee’s sensational 
new POT ’N PAN WASHER sweeps 
away soil with a 400 gal./min. “live 
water torrent.” Soil is pulverized, 
kept in suspension, disappears down 
drain. Using 50% less detergent, POT 
‘"N PAN WASHER keeps water lath- 
ered—no greasy scum or garbage. 

“95% of pot washing drudgery 


eliminated,” is the excited report of 


one of the first owners of this amaz- 
ing new unit, engineered by the mak- 
ers of famous Kewanee Dishwashers. 
Takes up practically no extra room 

. requires only 110-v. current... 
no plumbing connection. 

Write for new literature 
Just off the press! 


INDUSTRIAL WASHER CORP. 
802 Burlington Ave. Kewanee, Ill. 


AT THE RESTAURANT SHOW—Booth A167 
is where you'll see the POT 'N PAN 
WASHER on display. 


Supervision as a Tool 
in Upgrading Performance 


SYLVIA HARTT 


Assistant Professor of Institution Management 


Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. 


UPERVISION becomes a tool for 
improving employe performance at 

the time a prospective worker is in- 
terviewed. The selection of one un- 
suitable employe may lower the morale 
of a group of workers. It may make 
demands on the supervisor's time to 
the extent that performance suffers 
The tone of the interview helps 
establish worker-supervisor relation- 
ships. For example, we employ many 
college students in our cafeteria. Dur- 
ing an interview a young supervisor 
joked in a familiar fashion with a 
student applicant. Later she complained 
that the student was too friendly and 
also was uncooperative. Contrasted to 
this is the interviewer who shows no 
friendly interest and talks down to 
the applicant. She too will be likely 
to have an uncooperative employe. 
The most satisfactory tone for an in- 
terview is one that is both friendly 
in tone and businesslike in content. 
It is a generally accepted principle 
of good management that once a 
worker has been hired the supervisor 
has a responsibility to help her suc- 
ceed. True, an employer's judgment 
cannot be infallible. When a mistake 
is made the supervisor needs to know 
when and how to rectify it. Often the 
best solution is to transfer the worker 
to a job she is capable of doing. This 
is not always possible, however, and 
it may be less difficult to release a new 
worker if she has been hired on trial. 
Introductory training, such as a 
workshop before school begins, helps 
the school lunch employe to identify 
herself with her job and to feel more 
secure. The average school lunch em- 
ploye is a housewife with little or no 
experience in working with others or 
in preparing food in quantity. Some 


Adapted from an address given at the 
convention of the American School Food 
Service Association in Chicago, October 


1956 


school lunch employes have worked in 
an entirely different atmosphere than 
that of a school. The standards of their 
previous employment, even in food 
preparation, may have been lower than 
is generally acceptable in a_ school 
lunch. New employes are usually 
strongly motivated to succeed and will 
learn more readily than at any other 
point in their employment. It has been 
said that the first and last days on a 
job are remembered the longest. 

Job training itself is fundamental 
to improved performance. Training that 
is just a repetition of what the workers 
know will not arouse their interest 
A group discussion at the beginning 
of school may help the supervisor to 
find out what training is mot necessary. 
A worker's performance on the job 
will show what zs needed. 

Two things are essential in training 
school lunch workers—arousing the 
worker's interest and teaching her how 
to do the job. When a supervisor says 
to an employe, “You learned how to 
use that new steamer quickly and well,” 
the employe feels more intense satis- 
faction than if no praise had been 
given. That employe will tend to re- 
member how to use the steamer cor- 
rectly and may also learn to use other 
pieces of equipment easily and take 
pride in doing it. I use this illustration 
because we bought a new steamer 
which, when first installed, made more 
noise than the previous one. Most of 
the women in our kitchen were nerv- 
ous and afraid it would “explode.” 
Even though it has been made less 
noisy, only the woman who was praised 
for using it successfully at first now 
uses it without some evidence of ap- 
prehension. 

The most effective thing a supervi- 
sor can do is to understand why 
workers respond as they do. To under- 
stand those with whom we work we 


must understand ourselves. How do 
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you and I respond to sharp, unexpected 
criticism—with a sharp off-the-cuff 


What do we 


job? Do we want security, the respect 


answer? want from a 


of our co-workers and supervisors, 
and a sense of accomplishment? Do we 
do a better job when we feel that we 
have these? I know that I do, and 
everyone with whom I have worked 
has responded in the same way. When 
supervisors are fair, patient and tact- 
ful and show 
understand and help those with whom 
they work, employe performance is in 


variably good 


a willingness to listen, 


It employes say that the duties 
are unfairly allocated it is time to 
investigate. It is better to make sure 
the work is fairly distributed in the 
first place, to evaluate work loads con- 
sistently, and to inequities 
before there is reason for complaint. 


adjust 


When change is needed, let the em- 
ploye concerned help plan how it is 
to be made, if possible. Give her time 
to adjust to changes of any kind. A 
food unit I know of has several dif- 
ferent departments. One summer the 
managers decided to schedule the em- 
ployes for a 40 hour week. It was 


; ay 


re nel 


Mrs. Harris in her office. Picture shows Haddonfield Memorial High School serving the Haddonfield School District. 


“our BOONTONWARE 


PRACTICALLY PAYS FOR ITSELF” 


Says Mrs. Ann Harris, Haddonfield Memorial High School 


“Our brand new school cafeteria is completely modern 
in every respect — including a complete installation of 


Boontonware. 


Why Boontonware? — on the basis of 


our own experience. We used Boontonware for 4 years 
in our old cafeteria and found it ideal. It slashed break- 
age to almost nothing. It’s quiet to handle, washes easily 


and dries quickly. 
much better. 


NINE COLORS TO MIX OR MATCH 
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e Boontonware far exceeds CS 
%. 173-50, the heavy duty mela- 
sth,,.®.- mine dinnerware specification 

as developed by the trade 
and issued by U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and conforms with 
the simplified practice recommendations 
of the American Hospital Association. 


And the colors make food look so 
Boontonware practically pays for itself.’ 
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necessary to adjust the week-end sched- 
ule, and a vote was taken of employe 
preference for one of two plans, The 
employes of one small service dining 
room were on vacation at the time 
and did not vote. They now are dis- 
pleased with the plan chosen and have 
become a supervisory problem. 

Promotions are a well known tool 
for obtaining better employe perform- 
ance. It is best to analyze the ability 
of employes and to look for people 
to promote before anyone is needed. 
The able supervisor of a large school 
lunch program recently brought this 
to my attention. The manager of one 
of her largest schools was employed 
to head a school lunch program in a 
suburban area. The city supervisor 
said, “I don’t know what I am going 
to do. I have relied upon this excellent 
manager, and I have no one to replace 
her. I wish I had trained someone for 
her job.” 

School lunch is well suited to give 
employes a variety of experiences to 
test their abilities. A supervisor must 
be willing to delegate duties and re- 
sponsibilities in order to learn the 
capacity -of others. A truly effective 
supervisor helps employes to grow and 
to learn. When people are seeking 
a better way they are: 

1. More adaptable. 

More ready for change. 
Motivated to study 
around them and develop ideas. 

4. Able to use their imagination 
and thus their understanding grows. 


? 
~ 
4. 


situations 


TEN TIPS TO SUPERVISORS 


In summary, to upgrade employe 
performance supervision can effectively 
use the following tools: 

1. Select employes carefully. 

2. Accept responsibility for em- 
ployes’ success and help them to attain 
that success. 

3. Train employes to help them 
identify themselves with the job and 
to feel more secure. 

4. Strive to understand employes 
and their responses. 

5. Establish mutual respect through- 
out the working force. 

6. Assign duties fairly and investi- 
gate when there is a question. 

7. Allow employes to help plan and 
adjust to necessary changes. 

8. Plan a job progression no matter 
how limited the possibilities. 

9. Prepare employes for promotion 
and use them rather than hire others. 

10. Encourage employes to grow 


and to learn. 
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Continuous Operation 
of Key Clocks 

Power failures need 
not put you out of op- 
eration. Edwards auto- 
matic reset clock sys- 
tems keep key clocks 
and programming in- 
strument running even 
when power is cut. 
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Famous Telechron® 
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hourly correction. 
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Stilts hold it up— 
Solex” glass keeps the heat out 





Hardly anyone can pass this school building 
without a stop and a stare. People call it the 
“treehouse school,” because it is literally sus- 
pended in mid-air on 12 cantilevered trusses. 
By doing this, they could use the space under- 
neath the school for a playground. The space 
was badly needed, because only two acres were 
available for a 770-pupil school . . . the Phyllis 
Wheatley School in New Orleans. 

Each of the 22 classrooms is glazed with 
SoLex heat-absorbing, glare-reducing glass. 


On southern exposures, where the sun beats 


in fiercely, the floor-to-ceiling openings are 
double-glazed with PPG’s SoLtex Twinpow' 
units. By using fixed instead of operating sash, 


the architects saved enough money to install 


in every room—exhaust fans which draw cool 


air over the students. 

The ground-level administration building 
(which is protected from the sun) is glazed 
with huge panels of clear PENNVERNON® win- 
dow glass. All in all, the school is a show place 
for Pittsburgh Glass, and one of the outstand- 
ing schools to be built anywhere in this country. 
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Main entrance. Classrooms are group- 
ed around this “court.” 


by the ‘‘treehouse”’ effect 


Administration building. The daylight- 
ing is excellent 


> Typical classroom. Children are thrilled 


The cantilevered truss system. Note 
absence of pillar ‘‘forest.” 


Architect 
CuHar.eEs R. CoLBert, New Orveans, LA. 
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Beleaguered Schoolman Gets Help From New Quarter 
As Orthopsychiatrists Consider Child, Family and School 


CHICAGO.—"'Education has become 
the whipping boy of the American 
culture,” one speaker at the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association conven- 
tion held here in March asserted. A 
beleaguered educator in the back row 
nodded agreement. The school admin- 
istrator found solace at the convention, 
too, because the psychiatrists refrained 
from firing more “Why don’t they 


questions at schoolmen and offered, 


instead, some reasons for education's 
difficulties 

Most of the reasons they found in 
multiple contradictions within the tex- 
ture of American society. The schools, 
they pointed out, are not responsible 
for underlying cultural conflicts, but, 
as a part of society, they do tend to 
mirror them, and to stub their toes in 
the Process. 

Adolescence claimed a major share 
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of convention interest, for it is this 
age, speakers pointed out, that feels 
more keenly the effects of a changing 
culture. 

The teen-ager today has a new réle, 
said Dr. Ernest W. Burgess of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Family Study Cen- 
ter, and society's institutions have failed 
to realize and cope with it. Formerly, 
he explained, young people could set 
their parents up as models, but the 
fact that every generation is better 
educated than the last has contributed 
to a drastic decline in parental status. 
Mass media have also made heavy in- 
roads on parental prestige by offering 
idols with which parents cannot hope to 
compete in skill, wisdom and prowess. 


PARENTAL CONTROL WANES 


At the same time, Dr. Burgess 
pointed out, teen-agers feel less formal 
authority in the family, where the 
husband is no longer the recognized 
authority and where children as well 
as the wife share in decisions. Moving 
into this vacuum is the control exerted 
by the teen-age group, a control more 
absolute than any ever wielded by the 
parents. 

Because institutions have not recog- 
nized these changes they have shifted 
unsatisfactorily between treating the 
teen-ager as an adult and as a child, 
he added. “On one hand, the period of 
dependency on parents has been in- 
creased through legislation against child 
labor and .urough prolonged compul- 
sory schooling. On the other hand, the 
teen-ager is expected to make the vital 
decisions of occupation and to mate 
without preparation and with little 
assistance.” 

A return to the good old days, 
whether desirable or not, is impossible, 
Dr. Burgess said firmly. He urged 
institutions to experiment with pro- 
grams which will help the teen-ager, 
such as family life education and mar- 
riage counseling, panels of adolescents 
to discuss teen-age problems, school 
patrols, parent committees, behavior 
codes, and club groups, such as 4-H, 
Hi-Y and Junior Achievement. All 
these ideas have had some success and 
should be evaluated to develop a com- 
prehensive program, he said. 

In a panel session on the adolescent, 
panel members noted further conflicts 
resulting from compulsory education 
and widespread higher education. Dr. 
Max Siegel of Brooklyn College de- 
clared that compulsory education is a 
tool that democracy uses to strengthen 
itself, but that, in passing the laws, 
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ON SCHOOL BUS SAFETY! 


You buy good school bus equipment. You keep it 


well maintained. You put mature, experienced 
drivers behind the wheel. Yet, regardless of these 
precautions, you may be overlooking the most vital 
safety feature your buses can have—air brakes! 
Look at it this way: Virtually every commercial 
bus in the country is air brake equipped. Why? 
Because commercial bus operators have learned 
from experience that air brakes are the fastest, 
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surest, most dependable stopping power under 
every operating condition. 

They can’t take chances on passenger safety. 
Neither, of course, can you. So don’t cut corners on 
school bus safety. Make certain your students 
receive the proven protection of the world’s safest 
braking system by insisting that all bids submitted 
on new school buses include air brakes. 

The choice is yours—make it the safest one. 
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citizens have done only half their job 
in helping the adolescent. 

Laws must be implemented by more 
schools, more books, and more psy- 
chologically healthy teachers. There is 
real danger in failing to take this 
responsibility, because the adolescent 
spends more time in school than any- 
where else. The poorly qualified teacher 
constitutes the most serious threat to 
national mental health, he warned. 

Dr. Siegel called on the delegates 
social workers, psychologists and psy 
chiatrists—to act for better 
school board members; fight 


schools. 


Become 


inadequate legislation through your 
professional organizations, and help to 
develop better screening procedures 
for teacher selection,” he urged. 
Although the high school is fre- 
quently blamed for failure of the fresh- 
man in college, it’s not that simple, 
according to Nathan Goldman of Syra- 
cuse University, on the same panel. 
The biggest single adjustment the 
freshman has to make is to the hetero- 
geneity of the college situation. Be- 
cause higher education is so much 
more widely available today, college 
populations have a greater diversity of 
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economic background, culture and mo- 
tivation than ever before. 

Here for the first time, Dr. Goldman 
said, the student may encounter differ- 
ent values and social codes, as well as 
situations in which his own codes do 
not apply or which seem inadequate. 
At the same time he must get used 
to the impersonal controls of the 
school, which may offer no help for 
the new problems he faces. 

By comparison, Dr. Goldman noted, 
the development of effective study 
habits is a minor adjustment. But the 
student may fail in his courses because 
personal and social adjustment requires 
too much of his energy. 

The positive side of adolescence 
must not be overlooked, the panel 
emphasized — its energy, enthusiasm, 
search for truth and values, and its 
idealism. “At what point,” asked Dr. 
Siegel in the discussion that followed, 
“does the idealistic teen-ager become 
the uninterested adult?” 

On a different note, Donald C. Klein 
of the Human Relations Service, Wel- 
lesley Hills, Mass., and Ann Ross of 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Bos- 
ton, described ways in which kinder- 
garten entry can be used to help par- 
ents understand their family better. 
The speakers outlined their findings in 
a recent study. 

Kindergarten entry is always a 
time of upheaval in parent-child re- 
lationships, as the child leaves home 
and becomes more independent, the 
sociologists explained. It is a time 
marked by anticipation, a feeling of 
loss at separation, and the attempt to 
rebuild meaningful relationships be- 
tween parent and child. 

The study team reported on a series 
of voluntary groups in which kinder- 
garten parents had the opportunity to 
report observations of their children’s 
behavior and, incidentally, to talk about 
their own reactions. The group meet- 
ings were conducted over a_ period 
of weeks by a trained psychological 
worker. Without exception, the par- 
ents said the discussions had helped 
them to understand their own feelings 
and had provided a sense of com- 
munity with others going through the 
same experience. 

This period provides a crisis in 
which emotional conflicts in the family 
situation can be brought to light and 
better understood, good relationships 
with the school be established, and 
both parents and children be benefited, 
Dr. Klein and Miss Wall concluded. 


—JEAN VON CHRISTIERSON 
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You can solve school space problems 
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with attractive low-cost 


Stran-Steel buildings 


Now Stran-Steel buildings and architec- 
tural products bring you features that 
allow you to build attractive, durable 
school facilities economically. Here are 
just a few examples: 


Appearance. New Stran-Satin walls have a 
soft, eye-appealing luster that enhances 
any style of architecture. And they blend 
beautifully with other materials such as 
brick, stone or glass. 


> 


Here's where to get more information: 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 206 Volunteer Bidg.; Chicago 6, Ill., 205 W. 
Wacker Dr.; Cleveland 16, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd.; 
Detroit 29, Mich., Tecumseh Rd.; Houston 5, Texas, 2444 
Times Bivd.; Kansas City, Mo., 6 East 1 1th St.; Minneapolis 4, 
Minn., 708 S. 10th St.; New York 17, N.Y., 405 Lexington 
Ave.; San Francisco 3, Cal., 1707 Central Tower Bidg.; 
Washington 6, D. C., 1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Detroit 29, Michigan « Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL | CORPORATION 


Low Cost. Original cost of Stran-Steel 
buildings is low, compared with other 
types of buildings. You’ll save on con- 
struction costs, too. Pre-engineered for less 
site-fabrication, your Stran-Steel build- 
ings go up in weeks instead of months. 


Durability. All-steel Stran-Steel buildings, 
joists, studs, columns and beams stay 
strong and maintenance-free for many 
years. And insurance rates are lower, too. 


Adaptability. Column-free interior space 
gives complete flexibility in the use of 
your building. You can partition it into 
classrooms, or you may leave it open for 
an auditorium or gymnasium. 


Ask your architect about Stran-Steel build- 
ings and architectural products for your 
school’s construction program. They are 
readily available from a dealer near you. 


Stran-Steel Corporation, Detroit 29, Michigan 
Please send me your new Buildings Catalog. 
Please have your representative contact me. 

Name_ 

Company 


Street 
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Conant Studies High School 
& James B 


ot Harvard 


) 


Conant, then president 


University, said early in 


19 If one accepts the ideal of a 


democratic, fluid society with a mini- 
mum of class distinction, the maximum 
of fluidity, the maximum of under- 
standing between different vocational 
groups, then the ideal secondary school 
is a comprehensive public high school 
Last month educators were delighted 
to learn that Dr. Conant was about to 
begin a comprehensive study of the 
structure of American secondary edu- 
cation, financed over a period of two 
} 


or three years by one or more founda 


tions. Since relinquishing his post as 
ambassador to Germany, he has indi- 
cated that his European experiences 
have deepened his convictions about 
the value of the American comprehen- 
sive high school 


kind of 


school that is eftectively comprehen- 


Unfortunately, the high 
sive is far from universal in the United 


States. For this reason, we anticipate 
that the study will search for specihc 
ways and means to organize and sup- 
port such high schools throughout the 


country 


Educational Appropriations 


& The House of Representatives has 
voted to refuse the $200,000 requested 
by the Administration to complete the 
work of the President's Committee on 
Beyond the High School 
This committee has $150,000 for the 


Education 


fiscal year ending June 30 and is 


scheduled to wind up its operations by 


December 31. There will undoubtedly 


be an effort in the Senate to restore 
the funds 

The House cut out a requested in 
crease in the appropriation for salaries 
expenses of the U.S Office of 


$1,482,000. Two days 


and 
Education of 
later, on a roll call which, of course, 
recorded how each member voted, the 


increase was restored, 207 to 206 


122 


Swimming upstream against the 
economy wave was the Library Serv- 
ices Act appropriation. This year it 
was $2,050,000; the budget request 
was $3,000,000, and the House voted 


$5,000,000 


Science Institutes 
> The 
is rapidly developing special federal 
subsidies for high school and college 
and 


National Science Foundation 


teachers of mathematics science 

and for the institutions they attend. 
This support 95 

summer 


some 4500 high school and college 


summer it will 


Institutes which will enroll 
teachers. The Foundation will pay tui- 
tion and fees directly to the institu- 
tions. Each student's allowances will 
include a stipend of $75 a week, travel 
funds, and $15 weekly for each de- 
pendent not exceeding four. 

The Foundation is also increasing 
its support Year Insti- 


Sixteen of these will offer spe- 


of Academic 
tutes 
cial courses to about 750 teachers, with 
the curriculum being adapted to indi- 
vidual needs. Grants will cover the 
cost of tuition, fees and books, a sti- 
pend for each student of $3000 for the 
academic year, travel funds for two 
trips home during the year, and allow- 
ances of $300 for each dependent not 
exceeding four 

Both programs will encourage the 
institutions to streamline the courses 
so that the high school and college 
science and mathematics teachers will 
get maximum benefits. Most of them 
will offer special courses planned co- 
operatively by the science, mathe- 
matics and education departments, and 
credits earned may be applied toward 
master’s degrees. The Foundation’s ex- 
panded program is expected to in- 
crease interest in the field among high 
school students. A list of participating 
institutions may be obtained by writ- 
ing to National Science Foundation, 


Washington, D.C 


By EDGAR FULLER 


Subcommittee Reports Bill 


& School construction bill embodying 
features of both the Eisenhower and 
Democratic proposals was reported fa- 
vorably by the Bailey subcommittee on 
April 4 by a 6 to 1 vote. Officially, it 
is labeled “The School Construction 
Assistance Act of 1957.” 

Title 1 authorizes appropriations of 
$400 million annually for five years, 
with 50:50 matching from local or 
state sources for the first two years. 
Thereafter, the states would be re- 
quired to match the federal funds from 
state funds alone. 

The states would have the major ad- 
ministrative responsibilities under state 
plans developed to meet the needs of 
each state. The schools would be con- 
structed by local communities under 
local and state specifications. 

Title 2 of the bill provides for fed- 
eral purchase of bonds issued by com- 
munities which are capable of financ- 
ing their own school construction but 
which cannot obtain such financing 
from other sources on reasonable terms. 

Title 3 provides credit assistance to 
state school financing agencies to pro- 
vide schools and related facilities in 
states in which such agencies exist or 
may be created. 

Whether the economy drive in Con- 
gress and the Powell amendment can 
prevent passage depends almost en- 
tirely, we believe, on one factor. This is 
whether the 76 per cent of Americans 
shown by the Gallup Poll favoring the 
legislation can carry as much weight 
in Congress as the 19 per cent of 
Americans shown in the same poll as 
opposing it. Only 5 per cent had no 
opinion. If financial support of educa- 
tion according to the will of the great 
majority turns out to be only cam- 
paign talk and filler material for po- 
litical platforms, some changes will 
undoubtedly be made in coming elec- 
Selfish minorities cannot long 

(Cont. on p. 124) 


tions. 
prevail. 
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THE '“?Htow/zoe MASTER” SCHOOL FOLDING TABLE 


MODEL 3WM e WOOD FRAME e MASONITE TOP e AUTOMATIC LOCK 


The newest innovation in the school table field, from the 50-year old Monroe organization, leaders in 


folding tables and other fine furniture. The 3WM is unsurpassed 


features:— 1. Extruded plastic flush T moulding with bronze finish. 
backing. 3. 


available in Model S, with steel apron.) 4. New Monroe automatic 


Wood frame or apron machine moulded, preserving the natural beauty of the wood. 
lock on 


OUR GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Monroe Company 
is entering its 50th 
year of service to 
customers and pat- 
rons. In that time 
we have become the 
world’s largest man- 
ufacturers of folding 
banquet tables, sell- 
ing direct to schools, 
churches and other 
institutions. 


construction and design. It 


2. Top is bonded to plywood frame 


(Also 


the pedestal assembly. 


Offered in 8 sizes and four top finishes, Masonite (shown), also Ornacel Blon-D, Formica and Resilyte. 


MONROE CLASSROOM CHAIR 578 


9 Graded Heights, from 10” to 18”. Ideal 
for classes, cafeterias, church schools. Stream- 
lined tubular steel frame, baked-on light 
brown enamel, contoured back and seat. Also 
steel folding chairs, several styles. 


MONROE 
OPEN 
FRONT 
DESK 996 


11 Graded Heights, from 20” to 30”. 
Desk top light wood grain, high qual- 
ity plastic. Light weight but solidly 
built tubular steel frame, baked-on 
light brown enamel. Book box sides 
and bottom made of heavy sheet steel. 
Also Monroe chair desks and folding 
tablet arm chairs. 


MONROE STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


Attractive range of styles, 
sizes and prices. Excel in 
\ comfort, easy handling, dur- 
ability. 


MONROE TRUCKS FOR 
TABLES AND CHAIRS 


Store and handle Monroe Tables 
and Chairs easily, quickly. Any 
room may be set up or cleared in 
a jiffy with our Monroe manu- 
factured trucks. Several models 
‘oats and sizes, 
Truck TSS 


MONROE MOVABLE 
PARTITIONS 


Change idle aece to useful areas. Use 
the space for the needs you have. Monroe 
Partitions sturdily built and good ° 
Masonite panels 
frames, swivel 
alk board surface or 
available. These partitions 
Monroe introduction which 
a immediate and enthusiastic 
acceptance oy schools and other institu- 
tions everywhere. 





z 00! 
durable 
glides or 
bulletin 


in Smooth 
tubular 


. . 
Monroe Folding Risers & Platforms 
Most modern, practical, safe and economical units 
choral 
commencements, etc. 


for staging orchestras, 
plays, 


MONROE DELUXE FOLDING PEDESTAL TABLE 3M 


Above picture identifies the famous Monroe Folding Pedestal Banquet 
Table which is known from coast to coast and in foreign countries. This 
is size 30x96 inches, with Masonite top. Schools and colleges, as well as 
churches, societies, and all organizations prize their Monroe No. 3 Tables. 
7 other sizes, in three colorful top materials. Also utility folding tables 
including round, square, etc. 


MONROE ROUND 
“ROLL-AWAY" 
FOLDING TABLE 48R 


For heavy duty with ease of han- 
dling. The Monroe 48R is 48” in 
diameter, also comes 54”, 60” and 
72” and customer built for large 
banquet settings. Positive locking. 
Our new round table segments af- 
ford almost unlimited capacity and 
attractive arrangements. 


rev 


MONROE ADJUSTABLE HEIGHT 
FOLDING PEDESTAL TABLE 3DT 


The folding table that adjusts to any height from 20 to 30 inches, from 
kindergartners to adults. No tools required. Will not slip or collapse. 
Also comes with teacher’s recess at one side for intimate class supervision. 


groups, bands, 


DIRECT FACTORY PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


The Monroe Company has long been recognized for its leadership 
lodges and other 
steel chairs, trucks for tables and chairs, school chairs and desks, risers and platforms, movable partitions, ete. 
complete catalog is a guide to equipment purchasing, with factory prices and quantity discounts to all organiza- 


schools, colleges, churches, clubs, 


FOLDING TABLE 
CATALOG 


tions. Write for it today. 
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tables, now in use by over 42,000 
offers a complete line of folding 
Our 


in folding 
institutions. In addition it 


THE MONROE COMPANY ¢ 76 CHURCH ST., COLFAX, IOWA 











Straw in the Wind 
& The Hill-Burton 


struction Act has since 1948 been one 


Hospital Con- 
of the most popular of federal grant 
in-aid But the 


economy wave is running high. The 


programs this year 
House of Representatives voted down 
a $21 million reduction in funds for 


hospital construction by a margin of 


only 107 to 85 
At this point in the debate, the 
Powell amendment was offered. It 


read as follows Provided, that no 


part of any appropriation contained in 






CHICAGO 








Better Machine Tools for Teaching 
... Safer to operate, 
easy to learn on 


For every school shop, laboratory 
and classroom... (from begin- 
ning classes in industrial arts and 
vocational education through ad- 
vanced courses in trade schools and 
universities) . .. Sheldon builds a 
lathe to fit each academic, space 
and budget requirement. 

Sheldon lathes are modern in 
design. With their easy-to-operate 
controls, students can learn basic 
lathe operations quickly and rap- 
idly advance to practical shop 
projects. 

From the largest 15” swing 
geared head lathe to the smallest 
10” swing bench lathe, every 
Sheldon-built lathe meets the 
same rigid standards ... standards 
that insure long life with mini- 
mum maintenance requirements 
in your school shop. 





Sheldon-Built 
Sebastian 13’ and 15’ Geared Head 
Precision Lathes 


SHELDON MACHINE CO., Inc. } 


Builders of Sheldon Lathes, Milling Machines 
Shapers and Sebastian Lathes. 


4266 North Knox Avenue * Chicago 41, Illinois 









this section shall be used for any of 
the purposes therein mentioned by any 
agency or facility which segregates 
citizens in facilities offered, services 
performed, and granted on account of 
race, color, ancestry or religion.” 
Congressman Powell and Represen- 
tatives James Roosevelt and Thomas M. 
Pelly argued for the amendment. After 
Representative Usher Burdick of North 
Dakota spoke irrelevantly about cutting 
foreign aid, Representative John E. 
Fogarty opposed the amendment on 
the ground that it would “get into red 


tape and create confusion.” Then the 
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House voted quickly, defeating the 
amendment 123 to 70. 

One should not assume 
measures the threat of the 
amendment to the school construction 
bill or even to other educational legis- 
lation. Hospital construction is an old 
and popular program that already bene- 
fits many people in congressional dis- 
their congressmen, the 


that this 


Powell 


tricts. To 
amendment was merely an unpalatable 
impediment which might defeat the 
entire appropriation in a Senate fili- 
buster. Under other circumstances, it 
can just as easily be used as an ideal- 
istic excuse to defeat a school assist- 


ance program. 


Control of Higher Education 


& President Milton S. Eisenhower of 
Johns Hopkins University was recently 
appointed the chairman of a newly 
organized National Commission on 
Public Controls in Higher Education. 
In announcing the formation of the 
commission and its purposes, Dr. Eisen- 
hower first indicated that the “public 
controls” to be studied were to be 
limited to executive or legislative con- 
trols exercised by state governments. 

That state politicians and account- 
ing agencies sometimes become objec- 
tionable to the administrators and 
governing boards of state institutions 
is unquestioned. There is proof in the 
fact that the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education was asked to fi- 
nance the study by the Association of 
Governing Boards of State Universities 
and Allied Institutions. 

We had two questions upon reading 
the early newspaper notices about this 
commission. One was to wonder why 
private college presidents and a few 
businessmen, plus a newspaper editor 
and a former governor, should com- 
prise all but three of a commission 
membership of 15. We have no con- 
vincing answer to this question. 

Our second question was why “pub- 
lic’ should mean only “state,” when 
federal controls and unnecessary se- 
crecy regulations attached to federal 
research contracts with both public 
and private institutions are probably 
so much more dangerous to the public 
welfare. As lawyers would say, this 
query quickly became moot. At the 
first meeting of the commission it 
broadened the study to include both 
federal and local controls, and its sec- 
ond round of press notices called it the 
Committee on Government and Higher 
Education. 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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It’s New!... It’s News! 
WEAR-EVER ALUMINUM 


nm Kettle 


FOR SCHOOLS 


PYROSTOVE BURNER 
Saves fuel by sensitive 


low temperature control 


All over the country, schools are finding Wear-Ever’s 
new gas-fired kettle the economical answer to quantity 
cooking with quality results. In this popular new kettle, 
gas heat is applied directly to a heavy-gauge, seamless 
aluminum container. Because aluminum spreads heat 
fast and evenly, the entire utensil does the cooking, 
just the same as in a steam jacketed kettle. Result: 


WEAR: EVER 


UTENSILS 


Standard of Quality for more than 50 years 
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NON-DRIP COVER 


Closes over kettle bead; 


kek More) Melce) oMarelatel(— 


perfectly prepared soups, stews, fresh vegetables and 
frozen foods. You'll also find this kettle excellent for 
roasts, because it cooks meats faster with less fuel and 
less shrinkage. Sanitary protection and emptying con- 
venience are provided by easy-cleaning valve and tan- 
gent draw-off. Kettle is equipped with automatic pilot. 
Capacity: 20, 30 or 40 gallons. 


eeeeeeveveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeeeeeoeseeeeee 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, Inc. 
3505 Wear-Ever Bldg., New Kensington, Pa. 
GENTLEMEN: I'd like to know more about your new gas-fired kettle. 


Send me your catalog. [_] Have your representative see me. 
NAME 
TITLE 
Fill in, clip to your letterhead and mail today. 
NEW ITEM! Wear-Ever’s new Metal Scouring Cloth. 


Won't scratch, won’t mar, far outlasts ordinary scouring 
cloths. At your dealer’s. 





SPEED UP THE LINE WITH 


Serve ’em faster 


Pre-portion foods and beverages in Dixie Cups and Dishes! 
Students pick up the items they want. Trays are lighter, eas- 
ier to handle. Lines move faster! 


Clean-up is a ‘‘breeze”’ 


No need to scrape, rinse, wash, sterilize, dry and stack Dixie 
Service. You use them once, just once. Quickly and easily 
disposable. Less storage needed, too! 


exe **'Dixie’’ is a registered trade mark of the Dixie Cup Compony 


Not all paper cups are DIXIE CUPS ...just the best ones! 
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FOR MILK SERVICE 


Dixie Cups are the perfect answer! 
Milk from a bulk milk dispenser is bet- 
ter tasting...colder...less expensive. 
Dixie Cups provide each student with 
his own clean cup—and there’s no 
broken glass, clatter, or glasses to 
wash. No straws or bottle returns! 


Cone shaped Dixie Cups have assorted attrac- 
tive school safety and health slogans. Flat-bot- 
tom Dixie Cups are also available in all sizes. 
Large sizes are ideal for jumbo milk drinks. 
shakes, and malts. 


FOR COMPLETE FOOD SERVICE 


Dixie Cup provides a specially designed 
decorative line of cups, plates, bowls, 
and dishes for serving every kind of 
food. Dixie Cups are always ready to 
use...no waiting for unwashed plates, 
dishes or glasses. Pre-portioning saves 


time and food. Each student gets his 
own individual Dixie Cups and Dishes 
—there’s less danger of contagion. 


Trays are lighter, easier to handle, when you 
use Dixie Matched Food Service! Gaily colored, 
attractive Dixie Service makes meals a treat. 


DIXIE'CUPS and Pi 


Costs no more 

The savings on food, breakage, clean-up time and labor, 

dishwashing, and storage space more than compensate 

for the small cost of individual Dixie Cups, Dishes, and 

Plates. FREE SAMPLES—MAIL TODAY! 


; DIXIE CUP COMPANY 
Quiet... Sanitary Dept. “N”, Easton, Pa. 


Noiseless Dixie Service makes lunchrooms quieter... Please send me samples of your new Matched 
more pleasant. And individual Dixie Service is clean. Paper Service and Dixie Cups for Milk. 

An ideal service where washing facilities are limited. Name 
Each student gets his own Dixie Cups and Dishes...less 
danger of contagion. 





Position 
School 


Easton, Pa., Chicago, Ill., Darlington, S. C. 
Ft. Smith, Ark., Anaheim, Calif., Brampton, Ont., Canada 
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124) 
The director of the research staff is 
Dr. Malcolm Moos, professor of po- 
litical science at Johns Hopkins. The 
committee will meet again on Septem- 
ber 27. In addition to Chairman Eisen- 


(Continued From Page 


hower, members of the committee are 

Alexander Boyd Campbell of Jack- 
son, Miss., formerly president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce; Rev. 
John J. Cavanaugh, president-emeritus, 
University of Notre Dame; Margaret 
Clapp, president, Wellesley College; 
Charles W. Cole, president, Amherst 
College; James B. Conant, recently re- 


tired as ambassador to West Germany; 
Arthur S. Flemming, president of Ohio 
Wesleyan, recently retired from chair- 
manship of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization; Clinton Golden of Bucks 
County, Pa., executive director of the 
Trade Union Program and trustee, 
Antioch College; Virgil M. Hancher, 
president, State University of lowa; 
Herbert R. O'Conor, from 
Maryland, and past president of the 
Council of State Governments; Hollis 
Rinehart, member of Florida Board of 
Control; R. Sargent Shriver Jr., presi- 
dent of Chicago Board of Education, 


senator 


She'll use 40% fewer towels 
because she wont waste TURN-TOWLS 


Ts TRUE—and it’s being 

proved every school day in 
hundreds of school washrooms 
all over the country. The com- 
bination of pure softwood fibre 
Mosinee Towels and controlled- 


dispensing Mosinee Turn-Towl 


WWE 
Sulolhoke Towels 





BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1106 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY #® WISCONSIN 
A Subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


cabinets proves to be the most 
efficient school washroom towel 
service. Let us send you the 
names of schools in your vicinity 
that use Turn-Towls — see why 
your neighbors say they like 
Turn-Towls best. 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 
1106 West Mason St., Green Bay, Wis. 
Please send me the free Turn-Towl Kit with 


complete information on Turn-Towl Service. 
Name 
Firm 


Address 
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and trustee of DePaul and Yale uni- 
versities,; Edgar W. Smith of Portland, 
Ore., member of the Governor's Com- 
mittee on Higher Education in Oregon; 
J. R. Wiggins, executive editor, Wash- 
ington Post, and Alfred H. Williams, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia and former dean, 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. 


E. E. Holt Slated for Ohio's 
Chief State School Officer 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. — When his 
salary and length of term are deter- 
mined by the state legislature, E. E. 
Holt of Springfield, Ohio, will become 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Ohio. Mr. Holt is superin- 
tendent of schools at Springfield, a 
post he has held since 1948. 

Harold E. Vincent, superintendent 
of schools of Milwaukee, first ap- 
pointee for the post, withdrew two 
months ago when the state attorney 
general ruled him ineligible because 
he was not a qualified elector in Ohio 
and because, the ruling said, the state 
board of education could not legally 
set the superintendent's salary. 

A bill now before Ohio's general 
assembly would set the salary for the 
office at $25,000. As soon as the bill 
is passed and signed by the governor, 
Mr. Holt’s appointment will become 
effective. 


Texas Conference Seeks 
Junior College Policies 

AUSTIN, TEX.—Drafting local pol- 
icy statements for junior colleges in 
Texas was the major business of the 
annual University of Texas Junior 
College Conference here. 

Some 60 delegates, representing 
Texas’ 46 public and private junior 
colleges, sought policy formulation on 
these points: objectives and function 
of the institution in terms of the local 
community or area; duties, authority 
and responsibilities of the local gov- 
erning body of college district; duties 
and responsibilities delegated to the 
chief administrator of the college; 
regulations pertaining to the duties 
and responsibilities of the instruc- 
tional staffs; maintenance and opera- 
tion of phases of auxiliary activities. 

The controlling board of each insti- 
tution has been asked by the Texas 
Education Agency to formulate defi- 
nite policy on each of the foregoing 
questions. 
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From the American Seating family 
of fine school furniture 


This is our No. 534 Lifting-Lid Desk. It is from our Universal line— 
one of the most popular lines of school furniture in America today. 


The widespread demand for this desk is due to its functional design, 


flexibility and comfort, plus its many built-in features, such as: AMERICAN 
one-piece Amerex® metal-and-plastic top; wide range of adjust- (=i wee 
ability of seat and desk; 45° swivel of seat, both right and left. 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
But this is only part of the story. So, why not call in the American GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


Seating representative and let him give you the complete story as 
it applies to your school and your needs? His wide experience in 
solving school-seating problems is yours for the asking. And he’ll 
guarantee you seating satisfaction at the lowest possible use-cost. 





From the American Seating family 
of fine school furniture 


This is our Bodiform No. 16-001 Chair, the best seat in any au- 
ditorium. Secret of Bodiform is its exclusive design—back sci- 
entifically contoured to the human body. Also the high-quality 
materials and the precision methods used in its manufacture. 


School authorities like Bodiform full-upholstered auditorium 

chairs. They dress up an auditorium. Reduce noise level. Encour- 

AMERICAN age better work. All Bodiform chairs have our famous spring- 

SEATING arch seat (arched serpentine springs in die-formed steel frame). 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING This insures uniform resilience, long life. 

SRE ORT EES A, See Students like them so well, records show, that they treat them 


with far greater care than ordinary chairs. You'll like them, too. 


Let us demonstrate our Bodiform line soon. 

You'll also be interested in our popular semi-upholstered chair 
No. 16-036 (above, right), with formed-plywood back, as well 
as the full-upholstered 16-001. 


HOOL FURNITURE © BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS @ STADIUM CHAIRS 


FOLDING CHAIRS 





JUST @BB... FILM’s 
THREADED, AND JOHNNY FLIPS THE SWITCH! 


Victor’s easy 1-2-3 threading makes professional operators out of amateurs 
and students in record time . . . (1)— over sound drum... (2) 


through film gate .. . (3) — over single drive sprocket. It’s as simple as that! 
Check all these advantages of Victor 16mm Projectors: 


Exclusive Guardomatic Safety Film Trips for complete film protection. 


Hi-Lite optical system for maximum screen brilliance. 


] 
2 
3. Sapphire-tipped shuttle for longer service. 
4 


Lubrimatic Oil System with one-spot filling. 
180° Swing-out lens for easy threading and cleaning. 


Still picture, reverse, power rewind, and many others. 


VICTO 


Send for detailed literature today. 


nimalog caph Corpetaltion 


Dept. A-57, Davenport, lowa, U.S.A. 
New York — Chicago 


Quality Motion Picture Equipment Since 1910 


AFFILIATED WITH THE KALART COMPANY INC., PLAINVILLE, CONN. 


' D 
MAGNASCOPE V200 MOBILE PROJECTOR : ets 1600 ARC PROJECTOR 
Enlarges microscope STAND A\ 2000’ reel capacity. 4 Meets the needs for 
specimens, projects Leave projector set up, '¢ Rheostat speed professional showings 
them on screen or always ready. Right Pa control. Remote for large audiences. 
tabletop. classroom height. g control for forward- Portable, and UL 

= reverse. . approved. 
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John A. Perkins Becomes 

H.E.W. Undersecretary 
W ASHINGTON, oR 

D.« John A 

Perkins, 


president of the 


former 


University of 
Delaware, has as- 


sumed the duties 


of under-secretary 


John A. Perkins 


of health, educa- 


tion and welfare, following Senate 


confirmation of his nomination by 
President Eisenhower 


Betore 
n 1950, Dr 


taking the Delaware 
Perkins had 


professor of 


pe ST 
ser ed as 
and 


assistant provost 


political science at the University of 
Michigan. He was also active in Mich- 
igan government, having held posts 
as state budget director, state con- 
troller, and consultant. A graduate of 

[ Per- 


kins also received his master’s and 


the niversity of Michigan, Dr 


loctor’s degrees from that institution 


High Court of New Hampshire 
Denies Teachers Right to Strike 

CONCORD, N.H 
court here has ruled that public school 


The state supreme 


teachers do not have the right to strike 
tor higher pay. The ruling upheld a 
which last 


superior court 


month sent teachers back to work after 


injunction 


a two-day strike in Manchester 
The court said It 
j 


occurred in 


this strike had 


private employment it 


would not have been subject to in 
junction because of its lawful purpose 
and the reasonableness of its execution 
never 


Although the question has 


] led 


been decided here, it has been held in 


other jurisdictions that public em- 


ployes have no right to strike against 


the government 


N.E.A. Lights 100th Candle 
at Birthday Party, April 4 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Addresses by 
President Eisenhower, Martha 
N.E.A William G 
Carr, N.E.A. executive secretary, high 
lighted the N.E.A.’s National Centen 
nial Birthday Party here April 4 


stressed the 


pre side nt, and 


President Eisenhower 
need for federal help to provide stim- 
ilus to correct an emergency situation 
Help should not imply a permanent 


130 


Shull, 


acceptance of responsibility which be- 
longs to the local governments and to 
the local communities and to the peo- 
ple themselves,” President Eisenhower 
asserted, 

The N.E.A.’s greatest strength is in 
local education associations,” said Miss 
Shull in her greeting to N.E.A. mem- 
bers throughout the United States. 

Three elements in America’s herit- 
age that have helped the N.E.A. to 
endure for a century were discussed 
by Dr. Carr: (1) habit and the tradi- 
tion of voluntary cooperation, (2) 
dedication to the ideal of equal oppor- 
tunity, and (3) the ideal of profes- 
sional service 
Says Catholic Building Program 
Can‘t Keep Up With Birth Rate 

SAN FRANCISCO.—The present ex- 
pansion of the Catholic school building 
program cannot possibly keep pace 
with the growing numbers of Catholic 
children, a Notre Dame professor said 
here last week 

The Rev Joseph H Fichter, visiting 
professor ot sociology, predicted that, 
as a result, two out of three Catholic 
children will be attending public ele- 
mentary schools in another decade. 

The climate of public opinion has 
changed from criticism to one of “ad- 
miration, gratitude and even support 
of the parochial school,” Dr. Fichter 


maintained that Catholic 


said, He 
schools are saving the taxpayer money. 
According to Dr, Fichter, many 
Catholic parents feel that some kind 
of rebate should be given on school 
taxes and that some sort of assistance 
from the larger community should be 
forthcoming, not as a privilege, but as 
a right. He spoke at the National 
Planning Conference of the American 
Society of Planning Officials here. 


Houston School Board Rejects 
“Liberal’’ Texts Teachers Select 

Houston, TEX. A high school 
economics textbook was rejected by 
the board of education here on the 
basis that it suggested that federal 
regulations and controls have become 
necessary. 

At the same time, the board sent 
two geography texts back to the school 
textbook committee for further study. 
The geography books promoted world 
citizenship and the United Nations, 
according to some board members. 

Under Texas laws, school texts are 
chosen by a textbook committee from 
a list of five on each subject that has 
been approved by the state department 
of public instruction. Textbook com- 
mittees are composed of teachers ap- 
pointed locally by superintendents; the 
selections but 


local board may veto 


may not themselves choose books 


Closed Shop Agreement With Butte School Board 
Brings Salary Suit by Eight Teachers Refusing to Join 


BUTTE, MoNnr.—A suit filed by eight 
nonunion teachers contesting provi- 
sions of a “union shop” agreement 
between School District No. 1 in Silver 
Bow County and Butte Teachers Union 
Local 332, American Federation of 
Teachers, is attracting national atten- 
tion these days. 

At March hearings, Judge William 
F. Shallenberger, presiding over the 
district court, granted to the National 
Education Association and to the Mon- 
tana Education Association the right 
to intervene in the case in support of 
the teachers. At the same time the 
court was notified that the American 
Federation of Teachers would file a 
petition for intervention on behalf of 


the local union 


Defendants in the action are the 
school district, the seven members of 
its board of trustees as such, and the 
Butte Teachers Union. 

On April 2 of last year the board of 
trustees entered into a master agree- 
ment with the local union in which 
the board recognized the union as the 
exclusive bargaining agent, represent- 
ing, in effect, all teachers in matters 
of salary, hours and the conditions of 
employment. 

Under provision of this agreement 
the board hired the eight plaintiffs as 
teachers for the 1956-57 school year, 
but paid them $300 less than union 
teachers are being paid for equivalent 
positions. Petitioning, the teachers ask 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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Consoweld 10 Platinum Walnut pattern is the 
wainscoting shown here around the trophy room 
and office of Stevenson High School, Stevenson, 
Washington. 
Architects: Freeman, Hayslip, Tuft & Hewlitt. 
Installed by: Artcraft Linoleum & Shade Co., 
Portland, Oregon. 
Consoweld supplied by: Floor Covering Distrib- 
utors, Portland, Oregon. 


j 


Consoweld 10 on School Corridor Walls 
Will Save $200 A Year, Says Architect 


In addition to the color, beauty, and durability that 
Consoweld wainscoting provides, the saving on main- 
tenance alone will be around $200 a year, based on 
elimination of painting every three years, according to 
P. A. Hewlitt, the architect. 


At Stevenson (Wash.) High School, the architects used 
about 7600 square feet of Consoweld 10, the extra-thick 
(1/10-inch) laminated plastic panels. This was installed 
directly over gypsum lath, with Consoweld’s Twin-Trim 
matching mouldings at seams. A two-man team installed 
about 700 square feet per day. Men who installed the panels 
said that even though this was their first experience with it, 
they had no trouble whatever installing Consoweld—in fact, 
said “it was fun to install,’ and it required no bracing or 
shoring. 

Consoweld 10 is a heavier grade of the same durable, 
easy-to-clean laminated plastic seen everywhere on quality 
dinette tables, countertops, and fine furniture. 

Consoweld’s exclusive new 5-foot-wide, 10-foot-long panel 
is ideal for wainscoting. Consoweld is available in a wide 
variety of color-tuned patterns and panel sizes, in both 
Consoweld 10 for vertical applications, and the standard 
1/16-inch Consoweld 6 for desks, lunch counters, tables, 
and other applications. Get complete information—mail 
the coupon for details and name of nearest distributor. 
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Beautifully situated, the modern building of the 
Stevenson, Washington, High School is an excellent 
example of contemporary school design. Along with 
other modern materials, the architects specified 
Consoweld 10 for corridor wainscotings. Consoweld 
is easy to install, and its durable surface stands up 
under hard use, with no painting and minimum 
maintenance. It’s wear-proof, waterproof, and 
student-proof. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Consoweld Corp., Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin ns-s7 


Please send me details on Consoweld 10 for 
school and other wall use, and name of nearest 
distributor. 


Name 





Firm 





Address 





City. State 





Please check type of business 
Architect [] Builder [] School [_] Other 





Study Shows Life of American Teacher 
From Professional, Economic and Social Standpoints 


—“When a stu- 


You've done more 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


dent Says tO me, 
for me than any other person, then | 
teel thankful and proud of being a 
This rural 


school teacher with seven years’ experi- 


teacher statement by a 
ence, who makes $4200 a year to sup- 
port his wife and four children, under- 
lines the kind of satisfaction that keeps 
teachers at the job, despite less than 
ideal conditions, a recent study asserts 

A comprehensive survey of the so- 
cial, professional and economic life of 
American teachers, recently published 
N.E.A., 


contradicts some old assumptions 


by the reveals new facts and 
the old maid stereo- 


The ma \< rity ot 


For one thing, 


type just isn't true 


today’s teachers are married—82.7 per 
cent of the men, and 54 per cent of 
same as the per- 


the women (the 


centage of married women in the 


general labor force 

Men in the teaching ranks, 27.5 per 
cent of the total, come out somewhat 
ahead of women on the economic 
scale, making an average of $4374 to 
the ladies’ average of $3932 
However, 42 per cent of the male 


teachers hold master’s or higher de- 


grees, and 78 per cent of them teach in 
high 


Only 18.1 


advanced 


igh school or junior high 


per cent of women have 


degrees, and 73.3 per cent of them are 
elementary school teachers 
this advantage, 


De spite economic 


77 


per cent of the men have some 
means of earning supplemental in- 
come. Wives of teachers are employed 
in larger proportions than ts charac- 
teristic of wives of professional men 
in general 

As a group, 
sponsible and active citizens. In the 
85.6 


the teachers are re- 


recent election, of them 
Both met 


usually are church members and belong 


most 
voted and women teachers 
to at least one community organization 

The strains of teaching have taken 
their toll, the report notes, particularly 
among the men. Only 53.9 per cent 
say definitely they would choose teach- 
ing again, 29.5 per cent don’t think 
they would, and 16.6 per cent are not 


sure what their choice would be. 


Women are 
80.7 per cent reporting they would 


more enthusiastic, with 


make the same choice 
Breakdown of family life was cited 


reason for teacher 


as an important 


dissatisfaction. Said a 22 year veteran 


We find and more parents 


more 


132 


taking less and less responsibility and 
then blaming the schools for lack of 
proper training.” 

The that the 
teacher is too heavily burdened with 


survey also showed 
duties other than classroom instruction. 
One with 45 years’ experience had this 
tO say: 

“As school life grows more com- 
plex, there is danger that the teacher 
may not have time enough to teach. 
Happiness, serenity, enthusiasm, and 
freedom from strain and tension should 
characterize the emotional climate of 
the schoolroom.’ 

But, she asks, this be 
achieved among the multiple pressures 


how can 


of nonteaching duties? 


Wayne O. Reed Is New 
Deputy to U.S. Commissioner 


WASHINGTON, 
D.C. — Wayne O. 
Reed is the newly 
appointed deputy 
commissioner of 
education of the 
U.S. Department 
of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Wayne ©. Seed 


Commissioner Lawrence G. Derthick 
announced late in March. 

Dr. Reed has been assistant com- 
missioner of education in the US. 
Office of Education 1951, and 
recently had been serving as acting 
commissioner. His responsibilities there 
have included acting as educational 
adviser to the Mutual Security Agency 
on education in the Philippines, For- 
mosa, Indochina and Thailand, and as 
educational adviser to the commander- 
in-chief of the U.S. Army in Europe. 

Dr. Reed served as state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Ne- 
braska from 1943 to 1949. Then he 
became president of Nebraska State 


since 


Teachers College at Peru. 


Recent States’ Action Swells 
Total of Segregation Laws 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Five southern 
states have adopted new legislation 
designed to preserve segregation in the 
public schools. This action brings to 
120 the number of state segregation 
laws enacted since the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision outlawing compulsory 
segregation in May 1954. 

Georgia's legislature approved five 
segregation bills and a resolution ask- 
ing impeachment of six U.S. Supreme 


Court justices. One of four new anti- 
integration laws in Arkansas sets up 
a State Sovereign Commission with 
investigative powers. 

Tennessee and Texas both passed 
resolutions reasserting the principles 
of state's rights; in addition, Tennessee 
passed three measures aimed at re- 
stricting operations of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. One of these—a pro- 
hibition of litigation in the field of 
race relations—is similar to one en- 
acted in South Carolina. 


Virginia Retains Segregation; 
Sidesteps High Court Action 
RICHMOND, VA. — Virginia has 
successfully utilized new means to 
fight integration in the face of recent 
hands of the US. 
The unanimous de- 


defeat at the 
Supreme Court. 
cision of the court to leave standing 
lower federal court rulings which en- 
join integration in the public schools 
of Charlottesville and Arlington Coun- 
ty, Virginia, met quick action from 
the state attorney general, J. Lindsay 
Almond. 

He notified the two localities that 
they could not comply with the court 
order to desegregate, and advised 
school authorities to refer Negro chil- 
dren seeking admission to white schools 
to the state's Pupil Placement Board. 
The pupil placement law thus became 
the state’s new line of defense against 
integration. 

The law has been declared uncon- 
stitutional by a federal district judge 
on the grounds that it is a legislative 
effort to block desegregation. How- 
ever, this decision has been appealed 
to the US. circuit court of appeals 


Michigan Elects Lynn Bartlett 
Chief State School Officer 


Detroir.—Lynn M. Bartlett, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., won the post of state 
superintendent of public instruction in 
the recent Michigan elections. Dr. 
Bartlett will be the first Democrat to 
hold this office since 1935. His term 
begins July 1. 

Dr. Bartlett has held offices in many 
educational associations in Michigan. 
He is past president of the Michigan 
Psychological Association, Tri-State 
Conference of Pupil Personnel, and the 
Michigan State Child Accounting As- 
sociation. He received his bachelor’s, 
master’s and doctor's degrees from the 
University of Michigan. 
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Mow! CLARIN- MUSIC ROOM CHAIRS. 
Dota | . 
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BAND PRACTICE i Clarin Folding Music Chairs with the Tablet MUSIC STUDY Clarin Folding Music Chairs with Tablet Arm 
Arm Folded Down and Out of the Way Locked in Up Position for Academic Work 





CLIP COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS! 


CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. 14 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Ill. 


C Please send literature, no obligation 
( Have a salesman call. 


Name 
School 
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Want smarter lasses 
in Home Ec classes? 


TEACH THEM THE EASIER WAY 
WITH NEW WESTINGHOUSE APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse offers .. . Major Appliances (built-in or free- 
standing models in attractive Confection Colors) . . . Portable 
Appliances of all types... ALL at about ¥, retail price plus... 
Free yearly replacement on major appliances.* For fur- 
ther information, send today for a free folder giving details on 
the Westinghouse School Plan. Write to: Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Major Appliance Division, Consumer Service 
Department, Mansfield, Ohio. 


*Replacement only on free-standing Ranges, 
Refrigerators, Home Freezers and Laundry Equipment 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


Lowell B. Fisher New Head 
of North Central Association 

CHICAGO.—Isolation of the teachers 
from the public in our society must be 
ended, Samuel C. Gale, retired vice 
president of General Mills, Minneapo- 
lis, told the closing annual convention 
of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
public has a low regard for teachers 
as individuals, Mr. Gale said. 

The association, at its annual meet- 
ing held in Chicago in early April, 
elected as president Lowell B. Fisher, 
coordinator of high school-college 
transition work, University of Illinois. 
The Very Rev. E. J. O'Donnell, presi- 
dent of Marquette University, was 
made a member of the board. 

Six colleges and 35 secondary schools 
were accredited by the association. The 
colleges were St. Francis, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Northland, Ashland, Wis.; Inde- 
pendence Community, Independence, 
Kan.; Mesa, Grand Junction, Colo.; 
Southwest Baptist, Bolivar, Mo., and 
Sterling College, Sterling, Kan. 

The problems of a teacher in ac- 
quiring a liberal education was an- 
other topic discussed by the some 
3000 educators attending the meeting. 


Bridgeport Prepares Emergency 
Teachers at Summer Course 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—College grad- 
uates who lack teacher training may 
qualify as elementary school teachers 
in Connecticut by completing a nine- 
week summer program at the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport. 

Twelve semester hours of graduate 
credit are granted for the intensive 
course which leads to recommendation 
for a temporary emergency certificate. 
The temporary certificate is renewable 
annually upon evidence of successful 
teaching and completion of six hours 
of college credit each year until full 
certification requirements are met. 


Texas Governor to Recommend 
Raise in Teachers’ Salaries 

AUSTIN, TEX. — State’s rights also 
involve state’s responsibilities, Gov. 
Price Daniel declared in a recent dis- 
cussion of Texas public schools. “Some 
of those who talk the most about 
state’s rights and local self-government 
fight most against taxes and raising 
revenues,” he added. 

The governor, speaking to a Future 
Teachers of America convention here, 
said his recommendation to raise the 
minimum teacher salary from $2800 
to $3200 is “only a step in the right 
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MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Virco #110 Study-Top Chair Desk is a 
favorite of both junior and senior high 
schools. Posture-perfect engineering with 
Vircolite plastic writing surface (mar and 
stain resistant). 


oa f 


Virco’s new #145 folding tablet-arm chair is ideal for 
use in classrooms or lecture halls or wherever a working 
or writing surface is needed. It’s comfortable and practical. 
Frame of tubular steel construction with mar and stain 
resistant Vircolite plastic tablet-arm. 


Virco #277 new improved chair desk 


Rk 


Versatility is the word for this completely new 
Virco unit. Attractive in design, yet sturdily 
constructed, its many exclusive Virco features 
make it a best seller. The chair construction is 
of tubular steel framework supporting a 
contoured plywood seat and back and a large 
plastic covered working surface. This unit is 
the newest design in permanent book 
compartments. Available in 13”, 15” and 17” 
seat heights. The desk top section is 
maintenance-free Vircolite mar and stain 
resistant ‘“‘tops of quality.” 


a on a, Cen a en mm mek, | 


P. O. Box 44846 Station “‘H’’— Los Angeles 44, Calif... . Manufacturing plants in Los Angeles, Calif., and Conway, Arkansas 


Makers of America’s Most Complete Line of “Specified” School Furniture 
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Flagmaker to the Nation for more than 50 years 
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BEST BUY IN 


FLAGS for 
SCHOOLS 


BULLDOG—most famous name 
in cotton bunting flags—u. S., State 
and School flags for outdoors. 
Rugged, reinforced with nylon 
thread. 


STATE FLAGS of complicated de- 
sign now available in new Detco 
Process. Accurate and authentic in 
design and color. Very economical. 


GLORY-GLOSS—U. S., School 
and State Flags for indoors and 
parades. Beautiful, lustrous and 
economical. 














Ask about Dettra’s movie "Our 
U. S. Flag'’—The Freedom Founda- 
tion Award winning 16 mm color 
sound film... the ideal way to tell 
the story of our Flag. 
cs 

For complete information call your 
local Dettra Dealer or write direct 
to—Dept. N 


DETTRA FLAG CO., INC. 


OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA 





direction.” He predicted that the 


legislature will raise teachers’ 
if it 
tax bill to take care of the 


Unless state and local communities 


Texas 


salaries “even means passing a 


increase.” 


provide the necessary funds for schools, 


federal aid will be forthcoming, he 


said. 


Thinks Colleges Needlessly 
Reject Many With Handicaps 
New YORK.—Too many physically 
handicapped students are refused col- 
evaluation of 
national 


without 
abilities, a 
on rehabilitation stated last 


lege entrance 


their functional 
authority 
month 
Calling on colleges to adopt a more 
realistic attitude toward admission and 
guidance of handicapped young people, 
Dr. Howard Rusk pointed out that 
a bright student who has 
been takes 
and holds a job that imposes much 


frequently 
refused college admission 
greater physical strain than would col- 
lege life. Dr. Rusk is director of the 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation, New York 
Bellevue Medical Center 


University- 


Ten Universities Offer Summer 
Scholarships for Asian Studies 

NEw YORK. — 
Asian studies are 


Scholarships for 
being offered to 
secondary school educators this sum- 
mer by a number of American univer- 


sities. The scholarships are under- 
written by the Japan Society and the 
Asia Foundation, and are available to 
teachers, curriculum coordinators, and 
administrators 

Information about the scholarships, 
which cover tuition and, in some cases, 
may be obtained from 
Brooklyn College, University of Cali- 
Duke University, University of 
Florida, University of Kansas, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ohio State University, 
State University Teachers College, New 
N.Y., 
University of Washington. 


maintenance, 


fornia, 


Paltz, Syracuse University, and 


Survey Causes Closing of 
Nine Unsafe School Buildings 
PAWTUCKET, R.I.— 
were recently closed for 
aftermath of a 


Nine public 
schools here 
safety as the 
Harvard study of the city school system 
Edmund J. Farrell. 


reasons, 


initiated by Supt. 
For years, under the rule of the late 
McCoy, 


city's low tax 


Mayor Thomas P. political 
bosses boasted of the 
rate, while school buildings were neg- 
lected. When Mr. Farrell became su- 
perintendent in 1954, he persuaded the 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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Clevelander eradicates 
Mr. Entropy**— 
stops steam waste with 


SELECTOTHERM 


Around Cleveland, Don Shanck, 412 
Superior Avenue, is famed for getting 
rid of steam waste in schools and other 
buildings where boilers are used for 
steam heating. 

He does it with SELECTOTHERM, the 
high-vacuum heating system that auto- 
matically provides steam at the proper 
pressure and temperature for perfect 
comfort. Installation records show that 
SELECTOTHERM cuts the fuel bill 
19% or more—enough to pay for the 
system within five years! 
SELECTOTHERM applies the control 
directly to the boiler, adds to the effec- 
tiveness of unit ventilators and individ- 
ual room control, Get the whole story. 
If you’re from the Cleveland area, call 
Don at American Air Filter Company, 
Inc., (Main 1-1523). If not, write for 
fact-filled SELECTOTHERM booklet, 
Boiler Room Ballad. 

* Mr. Entropy represents the heat that 


is produced but unavailable for use. 


SELECTOTHERM 


HEATING CONTROL SYSTEM R) 
A product of Illinois Engineering Co. 


Division of American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
2035 South Racine Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
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The Man With The Lily Plan plays the numbers ! 


Result: A hardy, handsome, all-inclusive place setting 
to answer every food service need, including economy! 


Turning to the wonders of electronics heips The Man With the dessert. Lily created a mood, too, for this is a cheery, bright, 


Lily Plan turn up novel ideas in paper service design, construc- matched service that enhances the appeal of food and drink. 


tion, handling. Here he studies facts and figures showing con- Best of all, Lily created a workable way to serve smartly. 


sumer preferences in kinds of foods and sizes of portions quickly, safely at low cost. This place setting ends costly 


preferences that will be part of Lily’s thinking whenever a new scraping, washing, and storing of plates, cups, glasses, bowls. 
cup, container or plate reaches the Ends breakage and replacement 


blueprint stage. costs, too! Service is swift, light! 


Probing and investigation of this Clean-up time is cut to the bone! And 
type are standard operating proce- many foods can be pre-prepared in 
dure at Lily*. It leads to innovations 
like the Lily Place Setting, now F ’ > Naturally you'll want more con- 


crete information. We’ve anticipated 


slack periods. 


meeting with great success in every 
industry and institutions where com- some of your questions and have the 
answers plus a FREE Sample Place 
Setting Kit. Write us at 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corpora- 
tion, Dept. NS-5, 122 E. 
(Gad Si... N. ¥. 17, Feds 


plete meals are served. From the 
perfect-fit tray cover to tiny creamer, 
Lily created the ideal size and shape 
cup, container and plate for every- 
thing from appetizer to, and through, *T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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“NO MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS,” says Fr. John Ferring, St. Margaret 
Mary School, Chicago, seven years after replacing old windows with glass block. “We're 


very happy with the results. Glass block have given our school a modern look and improved 
; 


daytime lighting. There have been no maintenance problems whatsoever. 


“REMARKABLE IMPROVEMENT,” says 
W. L. Jefferson, supt. of schools, New Kensington, 


Pa. (Interior of school above. exterior at left.) “From 


the standpoint of insulation, appearance, better light 


distribution and ventilation, our new glass block win- 
dows made a remarkable improvement . . . Every- 
one is delighted with the job.” 


BEFORE AND AFTER close-up look at an 
actual sash replacement is shown here. Rusting win- 
dow sash were replaced with glass block, eliminating 


painting, old-fashioned shades and high fuel bills. 
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Pian now for summer modernization 


SAVE MONEY...BEAUTIFY YOUR SCHOOL 
WITH OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK 


Hundreds of school administrators across the 4. Less window breakage 

country have found that replacing worn-out 5. Modern appearance 

windows with Owens-Illinois Glass Bloc k offers @. Better ventilation 

these advantages: Read how these advantages of glass block have 
|. No window sash rotting and rusting helped administrators of the typical schools, 

2. Lower fuel and light bills pictured here, save maintenance money and, at 


3. Better daylighting the same time, beautify their schools. 





NO RUSTING OR ROTTING “BETTER LIGHT, LESS BREAK- “EASIER, CHEAPER TO HEAT,” 
can occur when you replace worn-out sash AGE,’’ says Ass’t Supt. of Schools says Supt. J. R. Jansen, Madelia, Minn. 
with glass block. See how modern-looking Edward L. Murdock, Highland Park, Michi- “Our school is easier to heat, retains tem 
this old school in Springfield, Ohio, has gan, referring to glass block modernizing in perature longer. This means a savings in 


become merely by using glass block. this school, built in 1917. heat costs.” 





Give your old school a “look” as modern as this new 

school in Arlington County, Va., by remodeling this 

summer with Owens-Illinois Glass Block. 

For complete information on the money-saving benefits 

of this daylighting material, write today for our new 
brochure on School Modernization. 
Address: Kimble Glass Company, 


gai ie subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, Dept. 








NS-5, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 








OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK Owens-ILuInots 


AN (i) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Diatwond We UT LOT a 


(WIRED TELEVISION) 


Ut NUCLEAR REACTOR 
STUDIES 
at Battelle Memorial institute 




















Arrows indicate remotely controlled “UtiliVue” 
that SEE experimental nuclear reactor cores. 





“Utilivue” Monitor is built into control console in 
separate control room where experimental nuclear 


reactor cores can be WATCHED in perfect safety. 


Cameras 





“Utilivue” pedestal enables camera to 
be rotated 320° and tilted 90° by remote 
control from console. Zoom lens (also 
controlled from console) brings objects 
into focus at widely varying distances 
from camera. 


The “UtiliVue” is invaluable whenever there is the need for 
actually SEEING what is happening where it is impossible or 
impractical for the human eye to watch directly. There are 
installations of Diamond Industrial TV that have been in con- 
tinuous operation since 1946. For further information, get in 
touch with your Graybar Distributor or use the coupon below. 














7406 
eee) 
DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. : 
“FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 1 
ELECTRONICS DEPT., P.O. BOX 57R ' 
LANCASTER, OHIO ; 
Please send me without obligation a copy of new bulletin ! 
showing how Diamond Industrial (Wired) Television will help : 
me reduce costs, improve quality, increase sales and aid safety. 4 

1 

Name ' 

! 

Title 1 

! 

8 Company 1 
| f 
i Address ‘ 
leeoeeese ews eeseeeseweeeoeeoecoaocacocan! 


Opinion Poll 
(Continued From Page 62) 


right if teachers selected superintend- 
ents.” Lines of authority were also 
significant to this superintendent: “Un- 
der the present organization in Iowa 
I do not see much advantage in varying 
the chain of command—board of edu- 
cation, superintendent, faculty.” 

However, the 25 per cent who think 
that teachers should play a part in 
selection were even more vocal. First 
of all, they said, teacher participation 
can work to the superintendent's ad- 
vantage—"a better working relation- 
ship will exist when teachers are given 
Opportunities such as this.” If prin- 
cipals and teachers are involved, “the 
system would get a man that all would 
be more willing to work with.” 

Also, these schoolmen believe that 
teachers’ judgment is good: “Teachers 
know the qualities of a good superin- 
tendent.” “They know what to look 
for.” “Their opinions are valuable.” 

Teacher participation can make sense 
from another angle: “Wherever the 
teachers are party to formulating the 
school philosophy and policy, they 
should have some voice in the super- 
intendent’s selection.” 

Teacher opinion may be sought in 
several ways, it was suggested. Teachers 
can interview or meet informally with 
applicants, suggest applicants, be asked 
to give a vote of confidence in board 
choice, vote on prospective applicants, 
or serve as members of a citizens ad- 
visory committee. Many administrators 
believe the most appropriate rdle for 
the faculty is to help set the standards 
or qualifications that govern selection. 

In one school system, the following 
modus operandi is effective: A com- 
mittee composed of the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of curriculum, a 
principal, a master teacher, and a mem- 
ber of the board screens candidates for 
the superintendency down to three and 
recommends these three to the board. 

Stating the principles involved as he 
sees them, an administrator made this 
summary: 

“The board has the right to seek ex- 
pert aid and advice in setting up pro- 
cedures and qualifications for filling this 
important position. Attitudes and feel- 
ings of citizens should be considered. 
.. . If the system has a strong pro- 
fessionally-minded teaching staff, it 
would be reasonable to consult it. 
However, in the end, the sole respon- 
sibility should and will rest on the 
shoulders of the board of education.” 
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A.S.C.D. Convention Defends 
Meaningful Learning 


(Continued From Page 94) 


community smaller than the 13 colo- 
nies in 1776 

The consequences of the scientific 
and technical advances will be many 
and large, Mr. Wendt declared. They 
will strain both the foresight and the 
ingenuity of educators, who of neces- 
sity will acquire the research attitude 
of mind that is now characteristic of 
science, he predicted. “The strain will 


become intolerable if we continue to 


spend billions of dollars annually on 
scientific and industrial research and 
eagerly reward brilliant and revolu- 
tionary ideas in that field, while we 
assume that the words of the founding 
fathers contained the wisdom to gov- 
ern a world that bears no least resem- 
blance to theirs.” 

Educators cannot look backward 
while science, looking forward, takes 
the ground from under their feet, the 
speaker warned. “The fundamental need 
is that research and new ideas become 
respectable, instead of suspect, which 
in itself is a problem for education. 


$8.86 


per square foot 


Badger, lowa elementary school. Architects: 
Thorson, Thorson and Madson, Waterloo, lowa. 


Contractor: 


Sande Construction Company, Hum- 


boldt, lowa. 


As important as economy is, price alone doesn’t tell the whole story. 


The wide acceptance of Rilco laminated-wood members for school 


construction is due to the warmth, beauty and decorative values 


offered as well as the savings. 


But even more important is the unique fire-safety and utility of 


laminated-wood construction. 


For laminated-wood members are fire 


safe—slow to burn—do not collapse under high temperatures—allow 


time to save structure and contents. 


For full information on how 


Rilco can help you build better within the budget just write Rilco. 


| 


184 Rilco laminated-wood beams used in 
this school. Spans 48'4"' with 4'8"' overhang. 
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RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 


W 819 Ist National Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
District Offices: Newark, N. J., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Tacoma, Wash. 


“What will people of tomorrow do 
with all the money and time they will 
have?” the speaker asked, then answered 
his own query: 

“I am quick to agree that without 
preparation for such a life, with only 
an early Twentieth Century education 
based on a Nineteenth Century out- 
look, they will not do well with them. 
I suspect that we have an object lesson 
in our present juvenile delinquency 
which has its roots in unguided idle- 
ness of youth.” 


WORK WON’T BE SOLE VIRTUE 

The first consideration to face in the 
forward looking educational program, 
it was indicated, is that in the world 
of tomorrow work will be a duty and 
an opportunity for man, but by no 
means the sole purpose of a virtuous 
life. The results will be these, Mr. 
Wendt said: 

With a 32 hour work week, men and 
women will have 80 hours a week of 
In the 
more recent past persons released from 
long hours of hard work turned first 
to restful sedentary attendance at enter- 
tainment, but there will be a progres- 
sion from passive entertainment to 


leisure time in which to “live.” 


active recreation in which one is a 
participant, not a spectator. With only 
a quarter of their waking hours spent 
in earning a living, and with probably 
one-third of adult life (between the 
ages of 60 and 80) with no work at 
all, time increasingly will be devoted 
to creative and spiritual values rather 
than to making money. Also, there 
will develop a flowering of our whole 
culture. 

A necessary goal of education, 
A.S.C.D. members were told, is “to 
develop adequate values in these pres- 
ent students who will have so much 
time to spend, so much time to live,” 
and one of the major tasks is prepara- 
tion for change. Education stressing 
adjustment of the individual to the 
world around him would be good 
enough in an unchanging world. “But 
it seems to me,” the scientist continued, 
“that in a world of change we must 
achieve not only adjustment, but adjust- 
ability, for the process of adjustment 
must obviously continue throughout 
life. A child adjusted to the mid- 
Twentieth Century will be lost in the 
Twenty-First. I prefer not to specify, 
or even to speculate, on how adjustable 
an educator must be if he is to adjust 
to adjustability.” 

The greater rdle of the school as a 
community center will evolve not for 
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Carle Place High School, Long Island, N. Y. 


Ly livir Audio-Visual Blinds turn a sunny 


classroom into a dark auditorium instantly! 


Light without glare... 
complete ventilation, too. 
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Now, both new and old classrooms can be 
equipped for modern audio-visual training 
at a cost well within school budgets. The 
new Flexalum Audio-Visual Blind permits 
the most precise adjustments for any desired 
light condition—from bright daylight to 
darkness for opaque projection. It frees the 
auditorium or multi-purpose room for other 
uses. Its original cost is competitive with 
less versatile window treatments, and its 
service life is far longer, making it the 
most economical buy in the long run. 
Flexalum’s complete light control is 


achieved by a new special design that per- 
mits greater overlapping of slats and much 
tighter closure than has ever been possible 
before. Channels at the sides, top and bottom 
of the blind prevent light infiltration around 
the edges. Complete satisfaction is assured 
by the Flexalum Audio-Visual Blind’s 5-year 
Guarantee. 

For complete information, including in- 
dependent laboratory tests by U.S. Testing 
Co., write to: Hunter Douglas Aluminum 
Division of Bridgeport Brass Co., Dept. NS5 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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How to Get More for 
Your Fencing Dollars... 


PAGE Offers the Widest Choice 
to Best Meet Your Needs! 


“ Pag “a 
oc x 


—— lle: *s 7 K 
a 


America’s F 


Your property protection 

, ~ should be and can be MORE 

)) than just a fence. It can be 

i] the RIGHT fence for you 

Y because you can make de- 
cisions from the widest va- 

riety of choices available anywhere. 
Every part of your fence will be qual- 
ity controlled by PAGE from metal 
billet to the complete, erected fence. 


You can choose from — 
— 8 Fence Styles 
— 8 Fence Heights 
— 4 Fabric Metals 
— 2 Types Metal Posts 
— 6 Gate Styles, Many Widths 
— Single or Double Barbed Wire Arms 
— Top Rail or Top Wire 


Important Advantages for You 
PAGE pioneered in providing a wider 
choice of long-lasting fence fabric 
metals. Each of them possesses char- 
acteristics which meet individual 
preferences or make it more suitable 
to meet certain climatic or service 
conditions. 

GALVANIZED STEEL +» PAGE fabric of 
this class is woven of time-proved 
basic open-hearth steel wire, hot-dip 
galvanized after weaving to assure 
long, reliable service. 

ALUMINIZED STEEL * By a PAGE pat- 
ented process a coating of commer- 
cially pure aluminum is bonded to 
steel wire to provide longer corrosion 


Wire Fence—since 1883 


resistance, yet its cost is comparable 
with fence fabric having shorter life 
expectancy. 

ALUMINUM « Another material in the 
non-corrosive class. It will not rust nor 
will it discolor materially under un- 
favorable conditions. Because of the 
PAGE method of semi-flat weaving it 
has exceptional strength. 

STAINLESS STEEL + This special chrome- 
nickel fence fabric is immune to prac- 
tically all corrosive elements and is 
particularly advantageous near salt 
water and where the air is laden with 
smoke, sulphur or other factory emis- 
sions. 

MANY STYLES—MANY VARIATIONS 
* Ready to meet your needs are 8 
styles, varied by heights, gauges of 
fabric wire, units of supporting struc- 
ture, types of gates (all with welded 
frames) and barbed wire strands for 
added security. 

ALSO VERY IMPORTANT « The superior 
quality of materials and the special- 
ized production skills represented 
by all PAGE FENCE parts are matched 
by the capable planning and expert- 
ness with which your fence will be 
erected. The Association member firm 
nearest you will confer with you on 
all details, offer sound recommenda- 
tions and submit cost estimates with- 
out obligation. This localized firm has 
continuing interest in every fence it 
erects. 


Write or send coupon for full information. With it we 
will send name of Association Member nearest you. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Dept. N, Monessen, Pa. 


Please send me detailed information 
on PAGE CHAIN LINK FENCE 














CHAIN & CABLE CO., INC, 


social reasons, but because one of the 
major branches of the “recreation in- 
dustry” will be the education and cul- 
tural development of adults, the scien- 
tist believed. Also, workshops and 
various Community activities naturally 
center in the school. 

To the utilitarian motive there will 
be added, Mr. Wendt thought, an 
enormous cultural and creative motive 
which the schools are likely to be 
called upon to satisfy. The result will 
be the recruitment of large numbers 
of teachers to serve on the adult level 
in technical training, in the technics 
of the arts and sciences, in the guidance 
of reading and even in community 
affairs. The teacher of the future, the 
speaker declared, will be a leader in 
cultural life and must be trained for 
public leadership. 

The search for talent (aptitude plus 
ability) still is in its early stages of 
development, but it will become a 
normal and major task for all schools 
at all levels, the speaker said. He 
continued: “But even a college educa- 
tion will not be enough in the world 
of tomorrow. More and more the uni- 
versities will expand their graduate 
schools and the Ph.D. of tomorrow will 
be the equivalent of the A.B. of a gen- 
eration ago. 

“Every one of us reaches from utility 
to culture to creation, which is the 
ultimate satisfaction. The age of ma- 
terialism is passing because the neces- 
sities of food, clothing and shelter are 
being provided for every person, be- 
cause material things of all sorts will 
be available in profusion at low cost, 
and because an entire people will have 
time to live fully. You as educators 
may well be able to, and wish to, fill 
in other details than those I have men- 
tioned,” Mr. Wendt concluded. 


PROPER “HABITAT” IMPORTANT 

Discussion groups, clinics and as- 
semblies were brought to a stirring 
finale by one of the association's senior 
members, Marie I. Rasey, professor of 
educational psychology, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit. 

“We all live our lives as an act of 
faith in the future,” said Dr. Rasey. 
“Today we are living in an age of 
change. But throughout history man 
seems to have passed sharply changing 
periods successfully.” Comparing the 
demands made upon the school today 
with those of a former generation, she 
made these observations: 

Not too long ago, 60 miles was far, 
yet today there is no “far,” as we know 
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WORLD'S 


Hillsdale High School, San Mateo, California, 
District Superintendent, Thomas F. Reynolds 


Architect: John Lyon Reid and Partners 


Glass and Glazing: Cobbledick -Kibbe Gloss Co 


20,000 square feet of 
MISCO WIRE GLASS 
installed in New 
California High School 


Beautiful window walls of Misco perform double duty at the new Hillsdale High School, San Mateo, 
California ... provide plenty of daylight to create an open, friendly, easy-to-work-in 
atmosphere while offering protection against breakage and serving as a fire retardant. 


And Misco lends itself to many uses. Transparent Polished Misco, with it's attractive diamond-shaped, 
welded wire netting, is installed along the center court... permits unobstructed vision and lends 
welcome protection of wire glass to this heavily travelled area. This rugged glass, so modern in 
appearance, withstands the press of crowds, prevents chance falls or mishaps from endangering 


students ... serves as an effective fire barrier. 


Smooth Rough Misco (obscure) is used for partitions in this modern school . . . floods adjoining areas 
with softened, “borrowed” light, yet protects privacy. This pattern is also installed along ramps and in 


skylights, where it's superb daylighting features and innate strength are desirable characteristics. 


To combine the utmost in protection with modern beauty, specify 
Misco Wire Glass. Available through leading distributors every where 
in surface finishes for clear vision or diffusion. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Write today for 


G LA Ss Ss Cc oO MP A | VY free catalog. 
Address 
88 Angelica St. St. Louis 7, Missouri Department 15. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO e FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED 
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Use Beseler’s VU-LYTE II to get large, 
bright, clear pictures before your students. 
The VU-LYTE II is the brightest Opaque 


Projector ever made! 





PICTURES ARE POWERFUL! USE 
PICTURES TO SHOW WHAT YOU SAY! 


Do you know how much an Opaque Projector 

can assist you? 

Do you know how very simple it is to operate? 

Would you like to try an Opaque Projector? 

(There's no obligation whatever.) 

Simply write for a Free Demonstration, 

to be given at your convenience. We'll also 

send the illustrated brochure 

“Turn Teaching Into Learning”. 
CHARLES 


Geaclee 


COMPANY 
11th & Hollywood 
East Orange, New Jersey 








too well for our own comfort. Grand- 
father did not belong to a “do it your- 
self” club, but he built his own house. 
When the family grew and the roof 
needed to be raised, he went 8 miles 
to get a neighbor's help, his first 
practical experience in human relations 
technic. His great grandson will have 
no courses in the use of the ax (al- 
though he will know about “raising the 
roof”), but he will have become more 
expert in working together with others 
in the solution of common problems. 
Except as he understands human rela- 
tions as applied to his dealing with 
electricians and other craftsmen, he 
will come short of the shelter he needs. 

Dr. Rasey decried the namelessness 
of those serving us today—"“the uni- 
dentified army that stands behind the 
packages and bottles dispiayed in the 
chain stores—not only nameless, but 
faceless.” And when we have a me- 
chanical problem, 99 per cent of the 
time we turn to the yellow section of 
our telephone book, and patiently and 
determinedly wait for “somebody” to 
come to solve our problems, she stated. 

No man can live to himself alone, 
the psychologist observed. Our earth 
ball has become populated by one 
people. As teacheis we need to help 
the child understand the extensiveness 
of his world, so that he can contribute 
better to his society. We must teach 
the children the interrelationship be- 
tween us all. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORRIES DIFFERENT 


With reference to reaction to change, 
Dr. Rasey expressed these thoughts: 
Young people are untroubled by facts 
which disturb us and which frighten 
us with their implications, not exclud- 
ing the colonization of Mars. A 12 
year old experiences no difficulty or 
amazement at so-called “modern in- 
ventions,” which he found here when 
he arrived along with the sun, the 
moon, and the stars. 

It would be lovely if all of us could 
know just a little bit more about im- 
proved methods for solving our edu- 
cational problems, Dr. Rasey stated. 
But “we cannot all wait for the grand 
plan.” 

In the laps of the teachers of our 
nation sits the future of the world, the 
educator declared. “That is why what 
the teacher knows is more important 
than it has ever been. What a teacher 
does is crucial. What a teacher is out- 
ranks all else. In all humility, in all 
dedication, we had better be good 
we'll need to.” (Cont. on p. 146) 
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TRANSCOPY® reproduces Transcripts for schools under any lighting conditions! 
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At last, you can be sure of sharp, black and white 
photocopies every time...even under direct, bright 
light conditions. You can be sure of complete 
photocopying safety for any and every type of 
original. All colors or pen and pencilings will be 
reproduced. And, you can be sure of getting the 
copies you want, when you want them most, and 
the way you want them. 

See for yourself, right in your office, a demon- 
stration of TRANSCOPY and daylight processing. 
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DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1529, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y 


| would like a demonstration of daylight processing by 
TRANSCOPY. 
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Superintendent Preaches What He Practices 


(Continued From Page Opposite 145) 


decade or so, the 
biggest 


OR the next 

school superintendent's 
job is rather definitely cut out for 
him,” Robert S. Gilchrist told The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS between meetings 
of the twelfth annual conference of 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, over which 
he presided. Dr. Gilchrist was com- 
pleting his term as president and un- 
der provisions of the organization's 
constitution continues as vice presi- 


SMOOTH, SANITARY 
TOPS of Masonite 
Presdwood, Linoleum, 
Fir or Birch Plywood, 
Formica and Resilyte 


TUBULAR STEEL FOLDING LEGS 


dent and member of the executive 
committee. 

The “biggest job,” Dr. Gilchrist be- 
lieves, concerns the extent to which 
laymen and school people learn to 
communicate with each other. Our 
American citizens need more specific 
data to think through for themselves 
the problems of the future of educa- 
tion. He said: 


“Unless both 


and his staff 


the superintendent 


become much more 


No other tables have as 
many “Extra Features” as 


%& GREATER SEATING CAPACITY 

* MORE LEG COMFORT 

* UNEQUALED APPEARANCE, 
DURABILITY, STRENGTH 

* FINEST CONSTRUCTION, 
MATERIALS, FINISHES 

* BUILT FOR LONG SERVICE 
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Handiest Folding 
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1, 2, 3, 4 LEVEL BANDSTANDS 


“U" shaped set-up for BANDS and OR- 
CHESTRAS cilow unobstructed vision of 
musicians, director and audience. Improve 
appearance, discipline and director control. 
Same units set-up in a straight line can be 
used as stepped-up audience seating risers. 
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1-LEVEL PLATFORMS, STAGES 


For speakers, raised speckers tables, cere- 
monies, acts, style shows. Quick set-up or 
removal. Used in Schools, Colleges, Churches, 
Hotels, Clubs, Lodges. Each unit only 21” 
thick when folded. Store in small space. 


USE THE SAME UNITS FOR 
MANY DIFFERENT ARRANGEMENTS 


ANY SIZE STAGE IN ANY 
ROOM OR HALL, ANYTIME 


Witchell PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


* Each unit a SAFE stand in itself 
* 4'x8'x3/,” Tops, 8” 16” 24” 32” heights 
* Strong, rigid TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2734 S$. 34th St. © Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


MFRS. of MITCHELL FOLD-O-LEG TABLES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS. SEATING RISERS 


articulate about their school systems, 
the layman will not receive the infor- 
mation he needs to make up his mind 
as to the quality of education he wants 
for his community.” Only a continu- 
ing and close communication between 
the neighborhood and its schools— 
good public relations, if you will— 
can assure the expanded educational 
program demanded by the foreseeable 
future. 

Dr. Gilchrist’s observations are those 
of a man well steeped in the theories 
of education who has accepted the 
challenge of putting the theories to 
the front line test as an administrator. 
He is superintendent of schools at 
University City, Mo. His elevation to 
the presidency of A.S.C.D. last year, 
it might be said, came “in spite of,” 
rather than because of, his superin- 
tendency. (At the A.S.C.D. conference 
this year he was presented by New 
York University, from whose school 
of education he received his Ph.D. 
degree in 1938, with a merit award 
for outstanding service to American 
education. ) 

As an erstwhile assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of the educational 
program of various schools over many 
years, and as a former officer of the 
California division of A.S.C.D., one 
would expect Supt. Gilchrist to con- 
tinue to place great emphasis on the 
curriculum in his present job. He said: 

“There is a prejudice on the part of 
curriculum people that the superin- 
tendent has drifted away from being 
the instructional leader to where he 
has become an administrator concerned 
principally with public relations, build- 
ing programs, and figures. Yet it 
should be very clear that the superin- 
tendency should be a position whose 
first responsibility is to the educa- 
tional program. 

“I do not see,” Dr. Gilchrist de- 
clared, “how a school superintendent 
can be a good public relations, finan- 
cial or schoolhouse planning man—a 
good superintendent—unless he keeps 
pretty close to the instructional pro- 
gram of his district. 

“How else,” he asked, “will the 
administrator get pertinent clues to 
problems of the other areas? How can 
he, for example, draw proper conclu- 
sions regarding class size unless he is 
not too far removed from at least a 
sampling of classes? How can he con- 
ceivably provide proper facilities for 
teachers unless he knows what the 
various teachers’ needs are?” 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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WATER-REPELLENT 
COATING OF 
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Don’t worry, Miss Jones . . . moments 
after this floor is mopped, you’ll see it 
snap back tough and glossy as ever! 

New Simoniz Non-Scuff Foor Finish 
with vinyl is the secret. One coat of 
this amazing vinyl finish creates its own 
durable substrata layer—then quickly 
develops a brilliant, self-polishing, 
water-repellent top layer. Better still, as 
the top layer finally wears off, the sub- 
strata layer is still there—protecting 
your floor and providing the perfect 
base for a new coat! 


VINYL 


NOW spitie water and damp-mopping 


WON'T HARM HARD VINYL GLOSS 


Here, at last, is a floor finish for all 
floors—a finish that comes back hard 
and bright after water, slush, grime 
and dirt are mopped away. And this 
remarkable vinyl coating strips thor- 
oughly, evenly with ordinary cleaner 
solutions, preventing build-up. No buff- 
ing cuts time and labor costs. 

Be sure to call your Simoniz Distrib- 
utor today—or mail the coupon—for a 
demonstration of new Simoniz Non- 
Scuff Floor Finish with vinyl! 





Simoniz Co. (Commercial Products Division—NS-5) 
2100 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


[] Without obligation, please send details on new 
Simoniz Non-Scuff Floor Finish with vinyl. 


Too good to hold for restyled S I M 0 N I Z 


container, new Simoniz Vinyl 
Non-Scuff Floor Finish has been 
in old container since October. 


[] Please send name of nearest Simoniz Distributor. 


Name____ 
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PeNCO — Equipment that ‘Wears out Calendars” 


En Route to 
“Phosphate Base’”’ 


If steel equipment in your office or 
plant is scratched in use . . . will rust 
start creeping under the enamel? 


Not if you have Penco Shelving, Lockers 
or Cabinets. They're phosphate-based. 


Every steel sheet used in Penco-built 
equipment travels the “scenic railway” 
route that leads to better equipment 
for our customers. Degreasing . . . and 
scouring . . . start the process. Then, in 
a special chamber through which the 
sheets pass, they get the phosphate 
base that does a double duty. 


It assures a perfect bond for the baked 
enamel finish . . . and it provides pro- 
tection against the spread of rust that 
often ages equipment rapidly. 


Phosphate coating is a Penco extra 
process that pays off in quality and 
durability. It is just one of the high- 
quality features you find in every 
Penco product —Shelving, Cabinets 
and Lockers. Write for our interesting 
Catalogs. Address Dept. NS-57-1. 


And There Are Special Services 


Planning —Ask for Penco’s free engineering 
service. Let Penco’s experience 
help you in the selection and ar- 
rangement of equipment to do 
the job. 


Dependable Service —As a division of Alan Wood Steel 
Co., Penco is assured a full supply 
of high-quality steel. 


STEEL LOCKERS 
CABINETS: SHELVING 


penta METAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
Oregon Ave. & Swanson St. « Philadelphia 48, Penna. 


In his own school system of some 
8000 children, Dr. Gilchrist has re- 
served for himself the position of “line 
man” and co-ordinator of instructional 
services. He has no assistant to whom 
he delegates this responsibility. Rather, 
his delegating is in the direction of 
finance and business affairs. He be- 
came a superintendent, he indicated 
during the interview, because it needed 
to be demonstrated that the most effec- 
tive work of the superintendency 
results from placing first things first. 


GILCHRIST CAPSULES 

The following “thought capsules” 
are samplings of Dr. Gilchrist’s crisp 
responses to a variety of other subjects 
on which he was interrogated: 

Principals: If by example the super- 
intendent demonstrates his apprecia- 
tion of the importance of instructional 
leadership, his school principals will 
be pretty strongly influenced as to the 
choices they will make of areas among 
which to allocate their time. 

Instruction: The best way to im- 
prove learning is to encourage teachers 
to work on what they feel needs to be 
improved, helping them grow, giving 
aid in solving problems that trouble 
teachers, and helping them achieve the 
goals they themselves have decided 
are important. 

Program: A curriculum develop- 
ment program is an individual matter. 
None will work citywide. Formerly 
the superintendent prescribed, dished 
out, handed down. Today supervision 
is considered in terms of its relation 
to the individual teacher. The super- 


be more of a counselor 


visor needs to 
than a dictator. 

Teaching: A teacher's relation to 
the pupil is similar to that of a doctor, 
not that of a nurse. Instruction must 
be in terms of living boys and girls, 
not subject matter. The child must be 
accepted where he is as to background 
and achievement. 

The Gifted: In America we have a 
tendency to get on the bandwagon 
and ride an idea to death. We need to 
provide for the gifted student, but our 
energies should not be exhausted on 
him alone. In this country we need to 
harness to the full the potential of all, 
not just that of the gifted. 

* . . 

Next year’s conference has been 
scheduled for March 2 to 6, at the 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle. The 1959 
meeting, according to custom, again 
will be held in the Middle West, the 
1960 sessions on the East Coast. 
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New noise-quieting ceiling 
has luxurious look at low cost 











Exclusive textured styling in Armstrong | Cushiontone 





sound conditions as it decorates 


Here’s a new concept in ceiling de- 
sign ... rich, distinctive fissuring on 
a random textured background. It’s 
an economical wood fiber tile styled 
to match the luxurious beauty of 
costlier materials. 

The exclusive textured design 
now available in Armstrong Cush- 
iontone offers architects and interior 
designers even greater opportunity 
to create up-to-date, high-styled in- 
teriors in your offices and commer- 
cial areas. 

For a free estimate and further 
information on Cushiontone, con- 
tact your Armstrong acoustical con- 
tractor. 

A Free booklet, “Quiet at Work,” 
shows how sound conditioning with 
Cushiontone and other Armstrong 
acoustical materials can work for 
you by increasing comfort and effi- 
ciency. Write Armstrong Cork 


Company, 4205 Wabank Ave., Lan- 





caster, Pennsylvania. 








Smartly styled textured ceiling of Cush- 
iontone brings fresh beauty to any com- 
mercial interior. Its attractive design 
simulates the appearance of more expen- 
sive sound-absorbing materials, 


mstrong ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


Cushiontone® © Travertone* © Arrestone® ¢ Minatone® © Corkoustic® © Crestone® ¢ Perforated Asbestos Board 


*TRADE-MARK 
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Fenestra packages hollow metal door, frame 


and hardware units to save you up to $100 
per opening with this... Ni EW/ i DPD EFA 


Look like costly custom-made doors, don’t they? them on special jigs that save us expensive labor. We 
They’re not. They’re stock doors by Fenestra®— pass along this savings to you. We maintain large 
with an installed cost about $100 less per opening _ stocks of standard sizes to give you fast delivery and 
doors come to your building complete with frames 
and hardware, ready to install. You don’t have to 
cut, fit, mortise, drill or tap a Fenestra Door. One 


than you’d expect to pay! 
Fenestra’s new idea for saving you money on 
school doors is really very simple. We mass produce 


aie o 


REIDLAND SCHOOL, Paducah (Reidland), Ky., cost less to build because 134 Fenestra 134” Hollow Metal Flush Doors were 
used. Architect: G. Tandy & Lee Potter Smith, Paducah, Ky. Contractor: Erhart-Knopf Construction Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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Fen AYALA 


SCHOOL DESIGN 
NEWS 


FOR SCHOOL DOORS 


man with a screw driver can install it in minutes. Illustrated are Fenestra’s 134’’ Entrance Doors, 

Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors swing open smoothly. 134” Flush Door and the NEW 134” Fin-Air 
They close quietly because there’s a sound-deadening Louvered Door for air-conditioned buildings—three 
material inside. You save, year after year,on mainte- of the many fine doors in Fenestra’s complete line. 
nance because Fenestra Doors can’t warp, swell, Call your Fenestra representative for detailed infor- 
stick or splinter. They last a lifetime! mation or mail the coupon below. 


a enestra Incorporated 
HOLLOW METAL NS-5, 3405 Griffin Street 


Detroit 11, Michigan 
CHEST } a DOOR + FRAME « Please send complete information on Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors 
HARDWARE UNITS 


N 
INCORPORATED — 
School 


Address 
City 


Your Single Source of Supply for 
DOORS - WINDOWS + BUILDING PANELS 
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AILAYEAL 
1 On LOL@) GeO} -e Cr, 
NEWS 


LOOK WHAT FENESTRA 


WINDOWS DO FOR 


MODERN SCHOOL DESIGNS! 


Fenestra® Intermediate Steel Windows are selected 
by architects and school officials for many of the 
finest and best-looking schools in America. The 
reason is not appearance alone. 


They provide more and better daylight for 
school classrooms. Their slim, but strong, steel 
sections give you more glass area and clear-vision 
view per window opening. Fenestra Windows are 
engineered and precision built to be rigid and 
rugged without excess bulk. 


You get better ventilation, too. Project-out vents 
form weather-protective canopies over the open- 
ings. Tilt-in vents bring in abundant fresh air 
without drafts . Shed rain outside. All vents 
open smoothly and easily with a finger touch. 


You save on maintenance. Sturdy hardware and 
steel-strong window members assure years of 


trouble-free service. Cleaning and screening are 
done safely and economically from the inside! 
New Fenestra FENLITE Finish 
Fenestra Intermediate Windows are now avail- 
able with the New FENLITE Finish that gives 
longer window life without painting plus a dis- 
tinctive new window beauty. The FENLITE proc- 
ess is an exclusive Fenestra development based on 
years of experience and research with corrosion- 
resistant finishes for steel windows. It saves you 
the cost of maintenance painting year after year. 
Inside and out, Fenestra Intermediate Steel 
Windows give your schools modern window beauty, 
more daylighting and better ventilation. Specify 
them for your new school buildings. Mail the 
coupon, today, for complete information or call 
your local Fenestra representative — listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. 
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Sam Houston Elementary School, Port Arthur, Texas, features Fenestra Intermediate Steel 
Windows. This outstanding school demonstrates the functional beauty of their slim, modern de- 
sign and the pleasant classroom atmosphere created by their better daylighting and ventilation. 
Associated Architects: Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & Associates, Bryan, Texas; Oklahoma City, and 
J. Earle Neff, Port Arthur, Texas, Contractor: Schneider Construction Co., Houston, Texas. 


( / INTERMEDIATE 
nNeStTIA | STEEL WINDOWS 


INCORPORATED 


Your Single Source of Supply for 
DOORS + WINDOWS + BUILDING PANELS 
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Fenestra Incorporated 


Dept. NS-5, 3405 Griffin St. 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send me complete information on Fenestra 
Intermediate Steel Windows for school design and 
construction. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
CITY 





Closed Shop Agreement 
(Continued From Page 140) 
the court to require the board by a writ 
of mandamus to grant them contracts 
providing payment according to th 
salary agreement for union teachers 
and to make such contracts retroactive 

1 Ox« tobe r 

The teachers also ask that the court 
issue a declaratory statement to the 
effect that the defendants do not have 
authority to discriminate against any 
teacher who is not a union member or 
and they ask 


does not become one, 


that a union security 


) 
[2S 
52) 


I WILE 


clause in the 


master agreement be declared null and 
void, The disputed clause specifies that 
teachers hired by the board shall be- 
come members and maintain member 
ship in the union with the penalty of 
to comply. Ie 
required all teachers employed by the 
board become union members by 
Se pe 1956 
Because the 


dismissal for failure 


plaintiffs had 
prior 


adoption of the agreement, it was im- 


cight 


attained tenure status 


possible for the board, under the pro 


visions of Montana state law, to dis 


charge them. However, the union se- 


ee-GRE 


HALKBOARDS 


Com pare the di ff erence! 


Write on 
GREI 


*% ENDURAROC 
*% DURABEST 


they are the 
schoolmen and 


Rowles 


in writing 


N Chalkboards 
first 


outstanding Rowles See 
and you'll quickly see why 
of today’s forward-thinking 


one of these 


choice 
architects 


See-GREEN Chalkboards bring you a new thrill 
For the 


first time—-smooth, effortless writ 


ing that produces chalkmarks that are sharper, more uni 


form, 
is br ighte r 


*& SUPER 
PERMASITE 


readable 
with greater contrast that gives better visi 
bility with less eyestrain 


more 


Writing on Rowles See-GREEN 


his smooth close grain surface is free from all deep 


pit f trou 


ble sore 


urtace 


high Chalk moves freely 


un-broken 


5px ts 


leaving a clean, almost 


¢ PERMASITE line | ther | is never on tleules rea ratching oa 0 


Rowle 


board 


QS 


OH LTTE 


and you'll see the 


Chalkboard 


A DUROPLATE 3c" 


iny one of 


a Rowles See-GREEN Chalkboard 
different types of 
difference 


these five 





E. W. A. ROWLES COMPANY aartincton neicuts, mumois 


to the 





curity clause also stated that a tenure 
teacher who could not be discharged 
‘shall receive none of the benefits or 
salary increases negotiated by the union 
and shall be employed without contract 
on a year-to-year basis on the same 
terms as such teacher was employed 
at during the year 1955-56.” 

The plaintiffs contend that it is 
above and beyond the powers of the 
board of trustees to compel them to 
join or to maintain membership in the 
union in order to qualify for the salaries 
fixed by the board in the salary sched- 
ule. Wesley M. Wertz, attorney for 
the Montana Education Association, 
described the issue as a “fairly simple 
matter,’ involving discrimination 
against nonunion teachers by the board. 

Maurice F. Hennessey, Silver Bow 
county attorney, appearing for the 
has filed a motion to 
quash the writ of mandamus and dis- 
miss the case. His position is that the 
board acted legally in fixing salaries of 
1955-56 


teachers had deleted 


s hool distric t, 


the eight teachers at their 
after the 
their 


quiring union membership 


level, 


from contracts the clause re- 


Such deletion, he holds, constituted 
in effect a counter-offer, which it was 
within the discretion of the board to 
reject. He also said that the teachers 
were in the position of not being 
parties to an agreement between the 
board and the union but demanding 
benefits from the contract 

Also speaking for the defense, Arnold 
Olsen, Butte Teachers 
Union and former Montana attorney 


counsel for the 


general, described the agreement be- 
tween the board and the union as an 
“absolute necessity” for the teachers of 
the district. He said all other employes 
of the district are organized and “dip 
ping into the treasury” for salary raises 
and that the teachers were forced 
Organize as a union “to get theirs too. 

According to report by the Montana 
Standard, the 


signed and entered into by the board 


master agreement was 
of trustees and representatives of the 
union after a series of meetings closed 
to the public and attended by members 
of the and legal 
counsel for the The 
security Clause was the subject of pro 
longed debate before the trustees agreed 
to its adoption as part of the agree- 


b« yard, the union, 


union union 


ment. Reportedly, one trustee who 
questioned the effect of the clause on 
public opinion was answered by an 
other who said: “I don’t see why the 
public would have to know anything 


about this.’ 
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AU ahvan Dioxele (= 
o{=}ef-laler-l ell bay, 
assures you of safer miles 
at less cost per pupil ! 


eel OR + 16 He 


ah Dodge School Bus Chassis cut your operating light circuits, for instance, Shortest turning radius 
costs to the bone with the most efficient engines in makes Dodge easier to handle and maneuver 
Dodge Truck history. Take your choice of modern, and thus reduces driver fatigue 

high-compression V-8’s that deliver trouble-free 
power on regular gas, or the famous Dodge Econ- 
omy Six. All offer exceptional durability features 
like positive-pressure lubrication, positive-type 
exhaust valve rotators, and dozens more. 


© Dodge Chassis are more ruggedly constructed for 
greater dependability. Side rails are deep, with 
double-width crossmembers for increased rigidity 
Even the front bumper adds strength to the frame 
Springs, axles... in fact, every part of this rugged 
ve Dodge Chassis are safer to ride in... and easier Dodge chassis is designed to wear longer and cost 
to handle. Dodge meets all N.E.A. standards and you less over the years. Why not see for yourself? 
offers additional safety features, too . a driver- lalk over your school bus problems with your 
adjustable parking brake and independent head- local Dodge dealer soon 


jodge PowerGiant 


School Bus Chassis 


Choose from 6 Dodge School Bus Chassis for bodies accommodating 30 to 66 passengers. Max. G.V.W.'s from 10,500 to 21,000 ibs 











eae ! _ £5 


MODEL $400-—15)" MODEL S806—19)" we ; MODEL S806—711" we MODEL S08—2" we | MODEL 5/7" We MOOEL Si—24" we 
500 and 12,000 tbs. G.V.W..15,000 and 16,000 ibs. G.V.W." 15.000, 17,000 and 18,000 Ibs. * 16.500. 17,500 and 70,000 ibs J 17,500 and 71,000 tht. GVW 71,000 its. C.V.W 

for 3 and % pupil for 48 pupils | G.V.W. for 54 pupils G.V.W. tor 60 pupils | tor 60 pupiis for pupils 
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YOUR LOCAL KELLOGG DEALER CAN SHOW YOU HOW 





COMMUNICATION AIDS 


WILL SAVE VOU TIME 


Someone once said, “When you 
speed the word... ou speed the 
work,” Your Kellogg dealer can 
suggest many ways you can speed 
the word ways you can avoid 
delays in your work by having 
exactly the right communication 
aids to serve your needs, 

He carries the moat complete 
line of communication aids avail- 
able —sound systems ranging from 
a few watts to hundreds of watts. 
Intercommunication equipment 
ranging from simple push-button 
operation to systems allowing un- 
limited simultaneous service and 
conference facilities. 


Your local dealer will always 


keep your system in perfect work- 
ing order, too... Kellogg assures 
availability of service. 

Call in your Kellogg dealer, or 
send coupon for the Kellogg Plan- 
ning Kit, today! 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY CO. 
A Division of 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 
QUALITY COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


QUALITY COMPONENTS FOR INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 


Dealers in pring ipal cities of United States and Canada 


Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co., Commercial Products 


Dept, T46, 79 W 


Please send me the Kellogg Planning Kit 


NAME 


scHool 


ADDRESS 


city ZONE 


Monroe Mreet, Chicago 3, Illinois 


STATE 


KELLOGG 

PLANNING KIT 
Contains complete tech 
nicel dote. Ask your Kel- 
lege =—s Intercommunications 
Deoler or vse this coupon 
to send for your copy 


<> Gee ue cee ee came ae ee eee cee ae ees em eel 


(Continued From Page 146) 
school committee to call in Harvard 
University's Center for Field Studies 
to make a survey of city schools 

Last fall, without waiting for final 
results, the Harvard authorities issued 
an emergency interim report on safety 
alone: Of the city's 23 schools, 14 were 
so dangerous they should have been 
closed. The Harvard team discovered 
ceilings falling, stairways that had 
started to pull away from the walls, 
rotting window casements, and sagging 
beams. Two schools had no fire escapes; 
six had no sprinkler systems; and, in 
one school, windows leading tw fire 
escapes were screened or nailed shut. 

Despite these findings, city officials 
remained opposed to closing the 
schools, Finally, in March, the state 
board of education approved a com- 
promise, and nine schools were closed 
with orders to put displaced pupils on 
half-day sessions elsewhere. An esti 
mated $500,000 will be needed to put 
school buildings in proper shape 


Schools Are Eligible for 
Radio Production Grants 

ANN ARBOR, MicH.—Aid for edu- 
cational radio, in the form of grants 
totaling $300,000, will be distributed 
by the Educational Television and Ra 
dio Center and the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters in a 
new three-year program 

The funds will be given to accredited 
educational institutions for the de 
velopment of radio programs that can 
be recorded for national distribution 
All the programs will be designed to 
fic in the general theme, “The Amer 
ican in the Twentieth Century,’ Harry 


K. Newburn 


centet president, ‘ said 


Connecticut City Turns Down 
Free Parochial Bus Service 

STAMFORD, CONN The board of 
education here has decided that it does 
not have jurisdiction in the matter 
of providing bus transportation for 
children attending nonpublic schools 
By a 5 to 4 vote, the board voted down 
a motion that the city board of finance 
appropriate $6000 to provide trans 
portation for children at St. Cecilia's 
Parochial School for the rest of the 
school year 

Board members who voted against 
the resolution expressed the opinion 
that the board of education was vested 
with power by the state to deal only 
with maintenance of public schools 
Connecticut has established no policy 
on the subject, although a bill now 
pending in the legislature would per- 
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adds 

menu variety 
‘Without increasing 
your costs! 


Golden-brown toast makes it easy 
to serve an interesting variety 
of balanced meals 


Appetizing Toastmaster Toast provides 
energy-giving bulk and enables you to 
economize on portions of expensive foods. 
It’s also an excellent way to make use of 
leftovers. And most important, it’s so nour- 
ishing and easy to digest. Toasting changes 
the starch in bread to dextrin, a food which 
is easily converted into quick energy. And 
Toastmaster Toasters make the world's 
most perfect toast! 

The exclusive Superflex Timer assures 
crunchy, delicious toast on every operation. 
And as an added time-saver, the Power- 
matic model has no levers to press. More 
than 300 slices per hour from a four-slice 
model without ever touching the toaster! 
Dependable electric motors lower und raise 
the bread gently, automatically. No lost 
motion, no slamming and banging to cause 
needless wear. 

Ask your food service equipment dealer 
to show you the Powermatic model that 
best fits your school lunch program. Call 
him today! 


MTOASTMASTER 
PWIHAMITIS toaster 


ToOsSTMASTER” ie @ registered trademark of 
MeGraw-Edison Company, Kigin, Iilinola, © 1957 

1 Prices dightly higher in Pacific Coast sates 
. <a, 

~ am = =6— lee 
Medel 105 


B-slice 


12-slice 
Medel 3-105-5 16-slice 
$412.501 Medel 4-105-0 
$556.001 
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MAKE | 
STEPS 


SAFE! 
MELFLEX 


Molded Rubber 
STEP TREADS 


Give Lasting SAFETY 
with Colorful Beauty 


in Marbleized 
Ceolers of 
Block 


Rugged 
Durability, 
Quick Draining 
Self Cleaning 


for 
Heavy Duty 
Outside Service 


All-black treads for extra heavy duty 
are 1/4” thick . Marbleized 
treads in green, blue, terra-cotta, 
brown, gray are 4/16" thick. Color ts 
permanent regardless of wear, Can 
be matched with riser and landing 
coverings for decoration, Apply per 
manently with Melastic water-proof 
bonding cement to wood, 
metal, tile steps. Treads are supplied 
trimmed to fit your steps no cutting 
or waste 


service 


concrete, 


C410 &. Breadway, Akron 6, Ohie 


Please send catalog ond prices of Step 


Treads and other SAFETY products 
Nome 
Firm 
Street 


City & Stete 








mit any community to provide these | 
services if it chooses to do so. Twenty- | 


nine of the 65 Connecticut towns that 
have nonpublic schools are now pro- 
viding transportation for them 


Research Grant Links Teacher 
Training and School Systems 
CHICAGO.—Active cooperation be- 
tween a university's department of edu- 
cation and a number of public school 


systems is the salient feature of a new | 


research project 
and administration. The project will 
be financed by a $400,000 grant from 
Fund Advancement of 
Education 

Headquarters for this pilot program 
of Chicago's 


the for the 


will be the 


department of education and labora- 


University 
tory schools. To increase teacher effec- 
tiveness, the program will include work 
in basic research, teacher training, and 
administrative reorganization 

In announcing the grant, Clarence 
Faust, Fund president, said: “Ie has 
seemed to us that reform of public 
school instruction programs and teacher 
training depend on the establishment 


of new relationships between school or | 


of education and the 


departments 


school systems in which the potential | 
teaching resources of the community | 


are surveyed and developed,” 

Francis §. Chase, professor and chair- 
man of the education department at 
Chicago, comments on the project as 
follows: “Planning, staff development, 
exploratory visits to schools, initiation 
of pilot programs in the laboratory 
schools, and training school personnel 
through conferences and workshops 
will occupy the project for the next 
few months.” - 

H. Thomas James, assistant professor 


of education at the University of Chi- | 
cago, has been appointed director of | 


field services for the project He is 
now associate director of the Midwest 
Administrative Center at the university 


Refuses to Ban Red-Socialist 


Debate at University of Chicago | 


CHICAGO 
Council 


An appeal by the Cook 


County of the American 


Legion to cancel a debate on com- | 
munism and socialism at the Univer- | 
sity of Chicago was refused recently | 
by Lawrence A. Kimpton, chancellor | 


of the university 
In a letter to the Legion, Dr. Kimp- 


ron said ic was his judgment that it | 
“desirable or wise” for 


would not be 
him to cancel the meeting. “Such 


action 


in teacher education | 








I believe, would be welcomed | 


YOUR BEST 
H6) ad LOT AY, 
BUY... 


N-555—the value leader of all basketball score- 
boards—illuminated 30” dial, Home and Visi- 
tors Panels —- automatic reset horn -— 12” red 
“Iinstant-Vue” numerals — Green bullseye period 


| indicators and signal lights. Write for details. 


For information on the complete Noden 
line, ask for Catalog 1N-Basketball; 2N- 
Football; IN Baseball, 


NADEN INDUSTRIES 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 





with SAFETY 


a) 
HOBBY HORSE SWING 
Excitement—adventure—fun and exercise. 
They're all combined in this heavy duty 


e-Built Hobby Horse Swing . . . with 
complete safety. Three point suspension 
keeps seat level at all times. No pushing 
necessary~—even a tot can create his own 
momentum. 
KIDDIE GLIDER 
A companion piece to the Hobby Horse 
Swing. Two can find adventure together 
in Burke's Heavy Duty Kiddie Glider and 
they can’t bang their heads, pinch their 
legs, of swing too high 
Burke builds ao complete line of ontian, 
slides, and playground equipment for 
schools, hospitals, institutions, cities ond 
recreation areas, including several new 
and completely tested revolutionary units 
for pleygrounds everywhere. 
For complete information write Dept. 8B. 


Fd “A 
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Surke|omparw 
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FOND DU LAC 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


WISCONSIN 
NEW JERSEY 
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Saves 
up to 80% 


on breakage! 


In a class by itself 
when it comes to keeping 
school cafeteria—or 


any food service— budgets 





down! Arrowhead 
Efficiency Ware is made 
of strong, sturdy 

ine @ : 
sd Melmac® Light in weight, 
low in cost, and 


ss ® long-lived in service! 
Every piece uniformly 

J perfect, with extra 

fy elitigs 


ime fe ed strength at stress 
serves. beautifully : ish points, extra durability, 


designed in! 





and serves up'a bonus for you! 





ARROWHEAD Cafeteria Tray 
Economical plus beautiful in 


and colors 


ARROWHEAD Heavy Duty — Wide rim 


style in 9 colors, complete selection 
y p 


Complete catalog on request, Write 


international 


molded plastics, inc. 


cleveland 9, ohio 
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Breaks through 
LEARNING barriers 


... Speeds understanding 


You'll be amazed at how much fast- 
er how much more thoroughly 

your students can absorb new 
information when you enlarge 
your teaching scope with this 
Bausch & Lomb Balopticon® Pro 
jector. So versatile that your imagi- 
nation sets its only limits! With this 
one instrument you can project big, 


brilliant, sharply detailed images of 


student-made or com 


SLIDES 


mere ial 


OPAQUE OBJECTS 


photographs, pages of books or 


drawings, 


magazines, science specimens, 


maps, students’ schoolwork, etc, 


FILM—commercial film strips or 
individual frames ( Film projec- 


tion attachment optional). 


Help your students learn better by 
helping them see and understand 
better with a Bausch & Lomb Bal. 


opticon Projector 


BAUSCH G&G LOMB 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
60917 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y 


Yes, i'd tihe an obligation free demonstra 
tion of GAL Balopticon Projectors 
Please send me Balopticon Catalog E11 
Name 
Tithe 
hool 


Address 


by the Communists, the more so since 
it can be anticipated that the Socialist 
representatives in this debate will be 
in no applicable agreement with the 
Communist representatives 

The chancellor said the dean of stu 
dents office gave permission to hold 
the meeting, which was sponsored by 
two student Broups Scheduled to ap 
pear on the forum wer Mulford Sib 
ley, a member of the faculty of the 
University of Minnesota; Max Weiss, 
national educational director for the 
Communist party; Max Schactman, 
chairman of the Independent Socialist 
League, and Lawrence Scott of the 


American Friends Service Committee 


Dr. Conant to Conduct Carnegie 

Study of U.S. High Schools 
New Yor«K 

poration has announced that it will 


sponsor an extensive study of second 


Ihe Carnegie Cor 


ary schools in the United States, un 
der the direction of lames B. Conant, 
former president of Harvard 

Dr. Conant, who recently returned 
to this country after four years as am 
bassador to West Germany, plans a 
firsthand examination of the structure 
of secondary schools, which will take 
two years or longer 

Primary emphases ot the study will 
be twofold: the comprehensive high 
school and the education of talented 
youth. Dr. Conant explained that the 
high school, which 


comprehensive 
provide s academk commercial tech 
nical and general education, is in con 
trast to the European two-track sys 
tem of education, in which only some 
15 per cent of the students are given 
academi education 

The problem of small high schools 
will also receive special attention, he 
said. Some 10,000 high schools have 
fewer than 200 students, which by 
educational standards is too small to 


do an adequat« job in his opinion 


Opposes Bill to Merge 
School and General Elections 

BOULDER, COLO State bills pro 
posing that school elections be held 
at the same time as general political 
elections could do real harm to educa 
tion, if enacted. This viewpoint ts 
expressed by Calvin Grieder, protessor 
of education at the University of 
Colorado and author of the Admin 
istrators Clinic in The NATIONS 
SCHOOLS 

Dr. Grieder's statement was occa 
sioned by the introduction of a bill 


in the Colorado legislature changing 


*"Safe by taking heed” 


BOSTON KS 
" Jack-of -all-trades”’ 


unequalled performance 

new, positive position on pencil 
guide 

no fall-out, no waste 

25% more cutting edges—clean, 
sharp points 

strong “‘bridge-like design’”’ stand 
with steel rack 


BOSTON RANGER 
“King of the heavy duty 

pencil sharpeners” 

3 points adjust outside 

heavy-duty double bearings and 

Speed Cutters assure perfect points 

easy-locking stainless steel 

receptack 

takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 


Send for free comprehensive school report 
on care, selection and use of sharpeners 
in schools— Booklet L. 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
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YOU, AS A SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR, <== TAKE EVERY PRECAUTION 


TO INSURE STUDENTS’ SAFETY. YOU IDENTIFY YOUR 


a Wh 


BUSES Wem. «EQUIP THEM WITH 4-WHEEL fA\ 
y f 


| v. 
4 
COMPEL THEM TO OBSERVE ALL ROAD REGULATIONS. 149 | 





BRAKES ... TEST YOUR DRIVERS ™.' 





mA 
| BUT STOP AND CONSIDER S| THIS IMPORTANT POINT 
' 


what are you 
doing to 
prevent 


accidents at 
the STEP? 


Actuarial records prove that an inordinately large number of 
accidents occurs as students step on or off bus steps. You can reduce 
this hazard to a minimum with Rub-Bub Safety Step Plate on 
your bus steps. 

Rub-Bub gives three-way protection against slips and falls. Firat 
and most importantthe contrasting white rubber edge attracts 
immediate attention to the step .. . Second, the resilient rubber 
provides a soft cushion .. . Third, the non-skid tread and ‘‘toothy" 
texture of the step tread is never slippery wet or dry. 

Rub-Bub Step Plate is available on many leading school buses 
Write Rub-Bub Safety Step Plate into your bus specifications and 
you'll know you've done your best to protect your students 


RUB-BUB 


SCHOOL BUS PRODUCTS 






SAMUEL MOORE & CO. manrtua, onto 


IN CANADA | SAMUEL MOORE & CO. OF CANADA, LTD 


Represented in Canada exclusively by 
RAILWAY & POWER ENG. CORP. 





RuB-BUB’ 


ofp ty flooring 


now optional 
on all leading 
School Buses 


You can extend the safer, surer footing of Rub-Bub Safety 


Step Plate right down the bus aisle and under seats with . 
Rub-Bub Floorings. There's nothing like them on the market R U B - B U B 

Kach is made of synthetic Rub-Bub compound with a \ 
fibrous, “toothy” texture that remains non-slip wet or dry SCHOOL BUS PRODUCTS 
And they'll last as long as your newest bus even under 


today's greater passenger traffic SAMUEL MOORE & CO. MANTUA, OHIO 


Ke on the safe side check with your bus manufacturer 





for the full Rub-Bub safety plan. Or call in your Rub-Bub IN CANADA | SAMUEL MOORE & CO. OF CANADA, LTD 


representative he's at your service for safety ‘ ted te Canad j i di 
epresented in Canada exclusively by 


RAILWAY & POWER ENG. CORP 




















Take your class 


rola mr Mmil-l(oMigl om fom ial — 


DIES BECOME LIVING EXPERIENCES 
IN WORLD BOOK 


E xplore outer space in fact, not in fiction, through 

the fascinating article, “Space Travel”, in World 
Book Encyclopedia. Completely authentic, in- 
tensely gripping, it gives credence to the predic- 
tion that man may actually reach the moon inside 
the next thirty years. Think of it. Some of the 
students facing you now, may be among the 
early lunar explorers! 


SEND NOW 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises, inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Piara, Chicago %, til, 
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World Book treats all scientific studies in a 
stimulating style that arouses and maintains in- 
terest and—even more important—makes facts 
memorable. Even such difficult subjects as tele- 
vision and atomic energy are clearly explained, 
easily understood. That’s why so many teachers 
suggest World Book Encyclopedia as the source 
for background material as well as advance 
study. Like to see a typical example without ob- 
ligation? Fill in the coupon below and get World 
Book's fact-filled reprint, “Earth and Star.” 


roR FREE BOOKLEr 


et ae 


* Mr. John W. Dienhart 
World Book, Dept. 1415 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of your new booklet contain- 
ing reprints of the exciting Earth and Star articles from 


the 1957 edition of World Book 

Name 

Address 

City Sate 


School Grade Taught 








the date of school board elections to 
the time of general elections in No 
vember, “The enactment of such a 
bill would set us back about a century 
in the struggle to achieve nonpartisan 
administration of public schools,” he 
said 

Dr. Grieder argues that the public 
school system must be kept free of 
political control and that one way to 
assure this freedom is to keep school 
board and general elections separate 

"It is true that the number of voters 
at school elections is much 
smaller than at general elections, Yet 


board 


NEW FURNITURE, HOME 
FURNISHINGS, STORE 

AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
Whether you are a manu- 


facturer, dealer or user... . 
you can cut unnecessary cost! 


HOW NORTH AMERICAN 
CRESTON DIVISION DOES IT 


VAN LINES inc. 


those who go to vote go for one pur- 
pose, and one purpose only: the selec- 
tion of board members. And they go 
to the polls because they are inter- 
ested in the schools and the member- 
ship of the board,” he stated, 

“If the election of board members 
were scheduled at the time of general 
elections, it would become a very 
minor thing. Candidates for board 
membership would be listed at the 
end of the ballot, submerged beneath 
a long list of candidates for national 
and state offices. They might even 
have to be given party designations.” 


PADDED VANS 
OF 


North American 
Van Lines, Inc. 


* CRESTON 
DIVISION 


HOW YOU SAVE MONEY 


SAVE .. . crate materials 


Rehabilitation Program Returns 
65 Per Cent to Employment 

RALEIGH, N.C_—The vocational re- 
habilitation program of North Caro- 
lina’s state department of public in- 
struction tells its own success story in 
an annual report for 1955-56. 

Sixty-five per cent of the 2730 per- 
sons designated as rehabilitated under 
the program that year were employed 
as wage earners. The remaining 35 
per cent were classed as farmers, house- 
wives and family workers. 

The average time elapsed between 
acceptance of a case and rehabilitation 
was 14 months. The total annual earn- 
ings of patients at the time of accept- 
ance was $517,660; annual earnings 
after rehabilitation were $3,256,916. 
The report places the cost of this re- 
habilitation at $715,179. 


College Teachers Wooed 
by $25 Million for Fellowships 

New York.—A $25 million pro- 
gram providing graduate fellowships 
to potential college teachers has been 
launched by the Ford Foundation. To 
be known as the National Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship Program, the proj- 
ect will make fellowships available at 
the rate of a thousand a year for the 
next five years. 

Individual awards for tuition and 
living expenses for the first year of 
graduate study are expected to average 
$2200 and will require approximately 
$11 million of the total appropriation. 
Another $10 million will go to uni- 
versities for aid to graduate students 
beyond the first year. A nationwide 
recruiting program will absorb about 
$2.8 million, and administrative ex- 
penses over the five-year period are 
expected to be $1 million. 


Connecticut's Last One-Room 


SAVE .. . crating labor 
SAVE .. . crate weight 
SAVE... excess handling 
SAVE... local drayage 
SAVE... uncrating labor 
SAVE... excess space 
SAVE .. . crate disposal 


School Will Close in June 

New CANAAN, CONN.—Connecti- 
cut’s last one-room school, the Little 
Red School House here, will close its 
doors in June as Teacher Mary Jane 
Kelley ends her 47 year tenure. Now 
70 years old, Miss Kelley must retire 
according to state law. 

Miss Kelley has taught some 1000 
students in the school she herself at- 
tended as a child, as did her father. 
Four generations of Kelleys have gone 
to the Little Red School House. 

The frame building with white trim 
and green shutters is about a mile from 
town. A long handled pump supplies 
water at recess and lunch time. Two 
outhouses and a coal shed are in back. 


UNCRATED new merchandise is 
loaded directly into clean, padded 
vans and transported to your destina- 
tion when specified. Careful handling 
is assured because Creston Division 
is 100% liable for safe delivery of 
your merchandise. Get the FACTS 
Write for folder and case histories . . . 





Gentlemen Date 


| 

| 

| 

| RUSH FACTS FOLDER & CASE HISTORIES 
| 

| 

I 

| 





NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Inside and out Westinghouse Water Coolers 
best fit the needs of up-to-the-minute schools 
because they’re... 


More Rugged! Scuff-proof, Bonderized Steel 
Cabinet . . . indestructible stainless steel top 
... and jam-proof foot pedal for more years of 
rough, rugged use. 


More Economical! Patented Pre-Cooler and 
Super Sub-Cooler mean up to 60% more cool 
water at less cost. 


% 
More Attractive! Sleek, modern design in sil ver- 
gray hammered finish stays new-looking from 
one semester to another. 18 handsome models 
to choose from. 


MAKE THE MODERN CHOICE IN WATER COOLERS 
... WESTINGHOUSE! For complete information 
write to Westinghouse Electric Corp., Electric 
Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 





















































for Rest-periods 
in wy 
faculty (4 \% 
lounges 





Westinghouse 
HOT and COLD 
nerves plenty of 
piping hot water, 
too, for instant 


coffee, tea, soups, 






chocolate. 
More Convenient! Both toe-tip and finger- 
tip control at no extra cost. Fountain 
attachment for either side is also available 
for easy use by small children. 


you CAN BE SURE...IF irs Westinghouse 
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Memory Tape Controlled 


TYPE GR SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR 


CLOCK and PROGRAM SYSTEM 
by STANDARD 





a | i ! 
7A | } " : 
3 | (oa 

, — ] a 
AX t} a 
/\ K 





Easy Does It! 


* 
To set up a program schedule : ¢ 
and slip the Memory Tape : ° 
on the drum takes only a few . The STANDARD 
vinns ‘ ’ 
minvtes, Secretory oF MASTER-PROGRAM CONTROLLER 


custodian can easily do it . 
No parts to take out. Instructions simple. Service and 


maintenance near zero. That is why so many prefer 
STANDARD Program Controllers. 





STANDARD FUNCTIONAL SIMPLICITY 


SECONDARY CLOCKS 


Each clock has two, slow-speed long RUGGED DEPENDABILITY -UNINTERRUPTED PERFORMANCE 


life, synchronous motors, One op 


eeaiies doth: the thet edvennes Proved and improved for over fifty maintenance is kept to the irreducible 
hands, including sweep second, after years Standard Memory ‘Tape com- minimum. No outside help is required; 
current interruptions. Resetting con bines positive control and accuracy with no waiting for special service men to 
trolled automatically from the 'M.( ; . ; 
FLUSH MOUNTED functional simplicity, ruggedness and come from a distance. 
Saquore or Round dependability. When you specify Memory Tape 
WEATHERPROOF Because the Standard Master- Control by Standard you enjoy a big 
Flush Mounted Program Controller is simple in design, extra dividend years of uninter- 
; with fewest possible moving parts, rupted performance. 
DOUBLE DIAL 
SAFETY GUARD Write for information on School Clocks, Fire Alarm Systems, 


for Gymnasiums Laboratory Panels, and Emergency Lighting Systems. 


SURFACE MOUNTED 
PROGRAM SIGNALS 


Classroom buzrers mounted inside 


wrod ose Soaer So | The EVUIDRLAD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


77 Logan Street, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 




















Before you forget... i al | OWT gee 
to get your copy of dee pitig o¢ Jo} 
Memory Tape Control oom ) tts am ie 
by Standard t fi J 
WRITE TODAY FOR , 5 OL 
Publication No. 24! SOOPIT A SHEMALES LABORATORY PANELS PRECISION T)MERS 20g TACHONETERS 
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Secretaries Institute to 
Study Range of Subjects 

PHILADELPHIA, — The educational 
secretary who limits her interest to 
w.p.m. in dictation and typing is 
definitely out of date. The program 
of the educational secretaries institute, 
to be held July 1 through 5 at the 
University of Pennsylvania, gives ample 
evidence of this fact 

Literature, human relations, propa 
ganda analysis, legal principles, and 
problems in education today are among 
the courses to be offered, along with 
others in office organization, technics 
in duplicating, and the administration 
of records 

Known officially as the Institute for 
Education Secretaries, th¢ program 1s 
sponsored by the National Association 
of Educational Secretaries and will be 
held concurrently with the association's 
23d annual convention 

Speakers and course leaders will 
include Helen ¢ 
perintendent of Philadelphia public 
schools; William E. Arnold, dean of 
the school of education, University of 


Bailey, associate su 


Pennsylvania, and other university fac 
ulty from the fields of physics, industry, 
psychology, education, astronomy and 
political science 


Bemoans Dumping of Low 1.Q.’s 
Into N.Y.C. Vocational Schools 

New Yor«k.—The intelligence quo 
tient of students entering vocational 
schools here has reached an all-time 
low with an average of 80. This figure 
contrasts with the average of 100 in 
academic high schools and a median 
figure five years ago of 85.3 

School officials blame the decline on 
the fact that vocational schools are 
being used as a dumping ground for 
students who cannot adjust to academic 
schedules. Apparently, they say, guid- 
ance counselors do not send good pupils 
to the schools, but suggest that they 
are able to take academic courses 

As a result, teachers in vocational 
schools complain that they cannot do 
an adequate job 

A vast building program, involving 
seven new vocational schools in Man 
hattan alone, has been planned for the 
city in the next five years. But reform 
must accompany the building program, 
noted Dr. Philip Becker, assistant su 
perintendent in charge of the high 
school division. “What good are ex- 
pensive buildings, if we do not get a 
good cross section of our youth to 
enter the vocational program?” he 


asked. 
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GARCY 


Preferred for Performance 


The trend to lower ceiling heights in schools and office 
buildings calls for a new shallow lighting fixture. Low 
ceilings rule out conventional pendant mounted fix- 
tures. Shallow ceiling construction does not permit 


recessed fixtures. 


Surface-mounted Ultra-Lux, with its shallow profile, 
provides an attractive and efficient answer... gives a 
recessed appearance at surface-mounted cost. Its 
gently curved shield of polystyrene seems to recede 
into the ceiling. 


With its translucent polystyrene shield, Ultra-Lux 
provides efficient light transmission and uniform distri- 
bution. Uniform surface brightness is well within accept- 
able limits for glare-free comfort. 


Light in weight, light in appearance, sturdily built, 
and easy to install, Ultra-Lux fixtures may be in- 
stalled in single units or joined in continuous runs 
Concealed hinges simplify cleaning and relamping. 


Recessed Appearance 
Surface-Mounted Cost 


GARCY Ultra-Lux Total Depth 3” 


COMPLETE 
COMMERCIAL 


LIGHTING 





As ceiling heights go down 
Uitra-Lux goes up 


Garden City Plating and Mfg. Co. 
1732 WN. Ashiand Ave. + Chicago 22, Illinois 
in Canada: Garcy of Canada, Ltd., 1244 Dufferin Street, Toronto 4 
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| a nin 
wg “oe instrument 
because rhythm 
and harmony find 
their way into 


the soul.” 
Pilato 


is 2 









Mrs 
teacher 


strating 


Install 





Shoninger crafteman have worked wit 
ing school and musical authorities t 
thi scientically designed carefully 
gineered ruggediy constructed, ¢ 


mobile instrument 


Its full resonant tone, quick respor 


tlor nd) =6watchmaker§ = precision 


Shoninger cemury-old tradition of 
fe quality. Its 42° overall height 
direct blow action, specially twilt 
ays and fall board make it ideal 


for teacher and pupil alike 


Laura Fairman, 


PS. 168, N.Y C., demon- 


(Dporunee 55 


lead 


create 


pletely 





Grade Il, 


Shoninger ‘55’ 


” 


—the school “special” 


more than 
the country 


neet school 


Priced te budgets 
100 throughout 
er have bought the Shoninger ‘55’ 
January 1956! Deliveries were 
high schools, 23 junior high 
vocational schools and 110 ele 
alone! A 
the many prizes won 
by Shoninger pianos 


schoo! systems 
since it was 
niroduced in 
made to 18 
schools 3 
school in one 


mentary system 


record to add to 


over the year 


Write us for detailed specifications 
school prices and discounts 





NATIONAL PIANO CORPORATION « 54 CANAL ST. NEW YORK 2, N.Y. 





CONTINENTAL CHAIN LINK FENCE 


For Schools, Playgrounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Pools 





The only 
Chain Link 
Fence made of \ 


\ // 
Konik Steel A 
STEEL CORPORATION - KOKOMO, INDIANA 
PRODUCERS OF: Manutacturer's Wire te any 
oe shapes te ore J ' ’ - ] 
Gaivenized, KOKOTE, Piame-Beatle ‘ oe 
T od, A ealed, Lia ’ shed, © and 
bpecial Wire, Ale Nails, and the ducts 





If you are planning new recreational 
facilities, or enlarging present grounds, 
you can profit by studying the latest 
editionof PLANNED PROTECTION, 
the fence manual that helps you get the 
most value—for added safety and long 
life protection, Fill out and mail coupon 
for your free copy today 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE COPY 


E.14 







Please send tree copy of Dept 


PLANNED PROTECTION 
NAME 
Tivue 


crry & STATE 










































Colorado Starts Certification 
Program for Administrators 

DeENVER.—Colorado’s state board of 
education has established a permanent 
program for the certification of super- 
intendents and principals in elementary 
and secondary schools. The program is 
the result of a two-year study of means 
of improving school administration in 
the state public school system. 

Certification, although not mandatory 
at this time, is evidence of professional 
preparation and experience in school 
administration. Provisional and stand- 
ard certificates will be issued. 

Both types of certificates require a 
Colorado “graduate” or teaching certifi- 
based on a minimum of the 
bachelor's degree preparation, and three 
years of successful teaching or adminis- 


cate, 


trative experience, 

A provisional certificate in Colorado 
may be obtained with the addition of 
an earned master's degree, with a mini- 
mum of 10 semester hours of graduate 
credit in administration. A 
standard certificate requires the master's 
degree with a minimum of 18 hours 
of graduate credit in school administra- 
tion and a minimum of two years’ suc- 
for 


school 


cessful experience in the field 
which certification is sought. 
Provisional certificates are issued for 





a period of three years and are not 
renewable. Standard certificates are is- 
sued for a period of five years and 
are renewable. 


Governors Asked to Promote 
Safety Teaching in Schools 

CHICAGO. - 
mendations on driver and safety edu- 
programs included in the 
recently published “Highway Safety,’ 
a report of the Governors’ Conference 
Committee on Highway Safety, held 


Three specific recom- 


cation are 


late last year. 

The recommendations call on gov- 
ernors to 

1, Promote comprehensive traffic 
and driver education courses in high 
schools and consider the desirability 
of requiring, after a sufficient time, 
that all young drivers present evidence 
of their having completed an approved 
driver training course 

2. Make sure that the state depart- 
ment of education is utilizing every 
means of integrating and correlating 
instruction in safety in the regular 
curriculum course 

3. Ensure that colleges responsible 
for training teachers are taking steps 
to strengthen their safety education 


program 
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It’s worth a few 
minutes of your 


busy day! 


Will you invest a few minutes of your time 
to read this case history? It shows how P-A-X 
“inside” telephones help simplify the business 
of running Detroit’s Samuel C. Mumford 
High School. 

School officials can now talk in privacy 
with administrative, teaching, and maintenance 
personnel. There’s no disturbing “broadcasting” 
in the classrooms. Conversations are private. 
P-A-X helps keep things running smoothly 
in many other ways, too, 

How this is done is quite a story. 
You can read it in minutes—and you'll 
agree that it was well worth the time. 
Just write for the “P-A-X Report on Mumford 
High School.” Automatic Electric Sales 
Corporation, 1033 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 7, Illinois. in Canada: Automatic 
Electric Sales (Canada) Ltd., 
185 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, 


This booklet gives 
facts and figures. 
Write for it! 


P-A X business poral systems 
| AUTOMATIC > ELECTRIC | 


. 
A MEMBER OF THE GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


@) 


Ont Of AMEMCA 6 GREAT COMMUNICATIONS O1ETEMS 
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Business Blames Itself and 
Parents for Poor Clerical Help 
New York 
by businessmen 


Unrealistic thinking 
parents and school 
counselors is the critical factor in 
shortages of well trained clerical help, 
according to a recent report of the 
Office Executives Association of New 
York 

The report, based on investigations 
of more than 40 business education 
high schools here, praised commercial 
teachers and their methods. But too 
parental pres 


often, the report said 


sure has resulted in students who ar 


not college material taking college pre- 
paratory courses. When these students 
do not qualify for college entrance, 
they are poorly equipped for the com- 
mercial jobs they must take 

Guidance programs must share the 
blame for this situation because they 
have not helped students to get train- 
ing commensurate with their abilities 
Also, students are not helped to see 
the value of taking commercial courses 
along with an academic program, the 
report states 

Business is also at fault, the associa- 
tion charged, for not giving schools 


Addition to Community High School, West Chicago, illinois 


Locker Protection 


by DUDLEY 


Frazier and Roftery, Architects 


a. 
- pun 8, 


P-570 Master-Keyed 
Combination Padlock 


Finest of all master-keyed 
padlocks. Cast aluminum 
case, extra heavy steel 
shackle. Self-locking. Ro- 
tating dial. 


This addition to the original school 


building has tripled capacity from 400 


to 1200 pupils. The original building in 


the center is surrounded on three sides 


by the new addition, At the right are 


shops and the school cafeteria. The 


center section is the gymnasium, with 


classrooms at the far left. 


Selection of locker locks was no prob- 


lem. The school has used Dudley Locks 
for years and has now standardized on 
the master-keyed P-570 Padlock for all 


low kers. 


<a 


Locker Problems? 


Ask the man from Dudley 


Cay Phe Dudley representative in your 
} area will gladly work with you to 


‘> 


tration and control 


aervier, 


The DUDLEY 
Master Key 


Can't be duplicated on 
ordinary key moking 
machines. 


solve problems of locker adminis- 
This expert 
counsel is an exclusive Dudley 
available to you without 


cost or obligation of any kind 


Lock 


Dept 


Corporation 


510, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


RD-2 —Not master-keyed. Solid 
stainless steel case, revolving 
dial with 64,000 possible 3- 
number combinations. Self- 
locking. 








the kind of help they could use. Firms 
have spent millions of dollars training 
new employes in rudimentary subjects 
after they have been hired or have 
offered heavy fringe benefits to get 
new employes. 

The report urged that business con- 
centrate on selling students and parents 
on the advantages of a business career, 
and that commercial firms cooperate 
more closely with schools in develop- 
ing effective recruiting and training 
programs 


Advises Retaining Consultant 
on Continuing Basis 

ANN Arsor, MicH.—If your school 
district uses consultant services, there 
are many advantages in retaining a 
consultant on a continuing rather than 
short-term basis. This is the recom- 
mendation of Howard S. Bretsch, pro- 
fessor of educational administration 
at the University of Michigan. 

Dr. Bretsch cites several advantages 
to the long-term arrangement: The 
consultant develops a real sense of 
responsibility to the school system and 
is able to become thoroughly familiar 
with it. When new problems arise, 
he does not require the additional time 
of school employes to orient him to 
the school. School board and staff will 
seek his help more frequently if they 
need not negotiate for a new consult- 
ant every time a problem arises. If 
dissatisfactions arise in relation to his 
services, there is a better chance to 
detect and correct the situation. 

If the services of a continuing con- 
sultant cannot be obtained from the 
State Of county agencies, it is often 
possible to retain a consultant on a 
pay-as-you-need basis, Dr. Bretsch said 


Opposes Sale of Soft Drinks, 
Candy on School Grounds 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF.—Members of 
the advisory committee to the state 
department of education on public 
school health recently went on record 
as Opposing the sale of candy and soft 
drinks on school grounds during the 
day. 

The committee also stated that 
studies reveal the need for more Vita- 
min C in the snack and lunch meals of 
California pupils at all levels. It urged 
schools to undertake educational pro- 
grams to this effect, involving teachers, 
students and parents. The programs 
should include information about the 
sources of Vitamin C and the relative 
cost and content of the vitamin, the 
committee said 
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WES 
HENSEL 


the 
professionalized 
student 


line 


And so do thousands of pro- 


fessional artists, band instructors 
The Clickleas Cryateel top 
spring valves give the 


CONN ... knowing full well that professional feel to this 
easy-to-play CON Nquest. 


and private teachers recommend 


exclusive Conn scientific research and 
modern production methods take all the 
guesswork out of making the finest instruments in the world. 


CONNquest, the professionalized student line of brasses, is the 

~ ? “a CONN research gave this 

newest product of Conn laboratories, designed specifically to ~ trumpet the aad tone, 

; : , along with foohanen like 

make playing easier for young students and beginners. Clickless Crysteel valves, 
“rares , . : : ‘ . nylon valve ide pin, 

CON Nquest is the first instrument in history with _— SR 


professional design at student prices. 


Crysteel Airfloat slides pro- 
vide smooth, fast, dependable 
action... like all CONN- 
quest models, this trombone 
provides professional tone. 


CONNQUEST Is protected with LUSTRE CONN 


A new highly acid-resistant, hard and durable protective 
finish developed by Conn to double the life of your CONN 
finish. Exclusive with CONN. 


Sc. G. CONN, Lid., Elkhart, Ind. World's largest manufacturer of band instruments 
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and CHALKBOARD HEADQUARTERS 
WEBER COSTELLO 
CHALKBOARDS 


A complete line for every classroom need — every 
budget — each the finest quality in its class! Hylo- 
plate, Sterling and Hyloprest Chalkboards are standards 
of quality, Modular-4 Multi-Units can be moved from 
wall to wall, have matching project boards and cork 
bulletin boards. 


WEBER COSTELLO. CHALK 


ALPHA is America's “white” whités No. 1 dustless 
chalk. P/C ALPHASITE is the golden very poly- 
chromatic, sight-saving chalk , designed by the folks 
who make chalkboards, provide smooth writing and 
easy, complete erasing. 


, WEBER COSTELLO ERASERS 


From the top quality Double Sewed" Costello Eraser, 
on down thru the line, every one is constructed of qual- 
ity felts and designed to do a thorough job. 


For TOPS in quality, performance and overall omer 
look to the one firm that manufactures a// 3 — Chalk- 
boards, Chalk and Erasers. 


Send for 
Catalog GU-57 


World's Finest from Chalk and 
Chalkboard Headquarters 





WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of: Chalkboards, Chalk, Erasers, Art Material, Maps, Globes 


THE BOOKSHELF 


ADMINISTRATION 
Equalizing Educational Opportunity 
Through Community School Districts. By 
J. F. Thaden, associate professor, depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing. Pp 
44. Single copy free 





AUDIO-VISUAL 

Educational Motion Pictures and Slides 
1957. Department of Visual Education, 
General Extension Division, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, Coliseum 
Building 131, Corvalis, Ore. Pp. 188. 50 cents 

Using Audio-Visual Resources in the Mu- 
sic Program of the Elementary School. 
Curriculum Bulletin, 1955-56 Series, No 15 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 110 Livingstone Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 
Pp. 20 


CIVIL DEFENSE 
Civil Defense Education Through Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools. By Clara 
G. Stratemeyer Commission on BSafety 
Education, National Education Association 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C 
Pp. 36 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
Canadian Education Today—A Sympo- 
sium, Edited by Joseph Katz, faculty of 
education, University of Manitoba Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co. of Canada Ltd., 253 Spadina 
Rd., Torciatc. Pp. 243. $3.95 


CURRICULUM 

A Bibliography on Worthy Home Mem- 
bership and Family Living for Teacher 
Use, Curriculum Research Report. Board 
of Education of the City of New York 
Curriculum Center, 130 W. 55th St., New 
York 19. Pp. 33 

A Businessman Looks at the Liberal Arts 
By Clarence B. Randall. The Pund for 
Adult Education, 320 Westchester Ave., 
White Plains, N.Y. Pp. 44 

English-Speech Language Arts for Sen- 
jor High Schools. Curriculum Bulletin, 
1955-56 Series, No. 12. Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York. 110 Living- 
stone Ave., Brooklyn. Pp. 100 

Handwriting Made Easy Handwriting 
Research Institute. Noble and Noble, 67 
Irving Pi., New York 3. Pp. 96. $2.50 

Physical Education in the Elementary 
School, By Leonard A. Larson, New York 
University, and Lucille F. Hill, publi 
schools, Portland, Ore. Henry Holt and Co 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17. Pp. 376 
$5.75 

Poetry and Its Enjoyment. By Thomas 
H. Briggs. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York. Pp. 322. $4 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

Health Guidance and Health Service in 
Secondary Schools. Curriculum Bulletin 
1955-56 Geries, No. 8. Board of Education 
of the City of New York, 110 Livingstone 
Ave., Brooklyn 

Health Teaching in Elementary Schools. 
Curriculum Bulletin 1955-56 Series, No. 5 
Board of Education, City of New York, 
110 Livingstone Ave., Brooklyn. Pp. 72 


TELEVISION 
Children Turn to Educational Television 
Description of TV programs available from 
Educational Television and Radio Center 
1610 Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, Mich. Pp. 16 
Available on request 


(Continued on Page 172) 
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MH ‘@) ae PHAN « top 2 NGYNCE 7C-00 


'Mlelahdiale mace) mmeleialeleli-mn- am Ove) li -le 1-1 
For Gymnasiums 


and other High 
Mounting Areas 
HOLOPHANE 
HIBAY® 
Reflector for 


Mercury Vapor 





Lamps 





Wii | . 


Holophane engineers, pioneers 
in school lighting for over sixty 
years, present another impor- 
tant contribution —a new 
HIBAY Reflector for 400 Watt 
Mercury-vapor lamps . . . This 
unit consists of only 2 parts: 
(1) ventilated socket yoke 
(2) smooth prismatic reflector 
with sealed metal cover. Simpli- 
fied construction permits easy 
installation and economical 
maintenance. Reflector surface 
is kept clean by upward draft 
induced by open design. Ex- 
posed socket assembly assures : : oe 
rated lamp life. Light source is eet ae 


deep-shielded, eliminating The Nefeshene enainsertes etal aller: exaneehs te etmneet 
glare. tion with architects and engineers, on any educational light- 
ing project To be sure of quality in lighting products 
look for the name Holophene impressed on each piece. 


For Better Lighting 


HOLOPHANE 


«+ Be Specific COMPANY, INC, «+ Lighting Authorities Since 1698 
$42 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
1d WOLOPHAME CO, LTD, 416 KIPLING OYE 50, TomeNTO 14, onTane 
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save with these 
new electric controis 





BARBER 
COLMAN 


re 
for unit ventilators 


Cut inestatiation and operating costs 
of unit ventitators planned for your class- 
rooms by installing this new electric automatic 

control system. Developed exclusively by 

Barber-Colman Company, electric controls 
assure more stable classroom temperature and 

fresh air supply — and reduce initial costs 
substantially. And because these controls are 
enclosed in the unit, settings can be changed 
only by your authorized personnel, Ask 
your architect or engineer or nearest Barber- 
Colman field office about these controls 

that guarantee ideal “classroom weather” 
with important savings 

on initial unit costs, 

installation and 

operating costs. 


Write for free 
copy of new 
school booklet 
Better Control 
Electrically’ 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Dept. Q, 1353 Rock Street, Rockford, Illinois, U.S.A. 


POTTER Slide Fire Escapes 


Do provide a safe and quick means 
of exit in an emergency. This has been 
proven in 30 instances in which they 
have been successfully used under ac- 


tual fire conditions. 


Adaptable to all types of occupancy 
and for installation on the interior as 


well as the exterior. 


Return the coupon below for informa 


tion and a representative if desired. 


Spiral Type Tubuler Type 


Tested and Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories, inc 


POTTER FIRE ESCAPE COMPANY, CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


| | Mail copy of new catalog. 


| | Have fire escape engineer call with no obligation. 
Submit estimate and details on escapes. 
Signed 

Address 


City 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
The Student Teacher in Action. By Sam 
P. Wiggins, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., college division, 70 Sth Ave., New 
York 11. Pp. 217. $2.95. 





COMING EVENTS 





MAY 
8-11. Ohio State University 1957 Institute 
for Education by Radio-Television, Colum- 
bus. 


13-17. Problems of school building main- 
tenance and operation, workshop, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Ind 


19-22. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 6lst annual convention, Cincin- 
nati. 


JUNE 


3-7. School building custodians and 
supervisors, 19th consecutive workshop 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 

3-7. Southern States Work Conference, 
18th annual meeting, Daytona Beach, Fila 
25-29. National Commission on Teacher 
Education and (Professional Standards, 
N.E.A., 12th annual national conference, 
Washington, D.C. 


30-July 6. National Education Associa- 
tion, centennial convention, Philadelphia. 


JULY 
1-4. National School Public Relations 
Association, annual meeting, Philadelphia 
8-13. National School Public Relations 
Association, fourth annual seminar, New 
York. 


OCTOBER 

11-12. Department of Rural Education, 
N.E.A., annual meeting, Denver. 

13-16. County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, 12th national conference, Denver 

20-24. Association of School Business Of - 
clals of the United States and Canada, 43d 
annual convention, New Orleans. 

21-25. School and college sessions of the 
45th National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 
3-4. Association of Urban Universities, 
annual meeting, Detroit. 
10-16. American Education Week 


11-14. American School Food Service As- 
sociation, llth annual convention, St. Louls 


DECEMBER 


1-4. National School Service Institute 
annual convention, Chicago 


1958 
FEBRUARY 


22-26 American Association of School 
Administrators, regional convention, St 
Louls 


MARCH 
8-12. American Association of School 
Administrators, regional convention, San 
Francisco 


‘ 


29-April 2 American Association of 
School Administrators, regional conven- 
tion, Cleveland 
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New easy-operating 


Barcol WARDROBEdoor only $240* 


(Left above) Compact, easy-operating WARDROBEdoor is teacher's choice for spacesaving built-in cloakrooms. (Upper right) 
Sturdy construction and firm installation, plus wide continuous surface, make ideal mounting for chalkboard or tackboard. (Lower 
right) Upward-acting door leaves opening completely clear. Teacher has full view and control. Traffic is unobstructed — nothing 


for pupils to walk around or trip over. 


Here are the advantages teachers need in a low-cost classroom wardrobe 





Important features of the new Barcol WARDROBE- 
door are based on actual interviews with teachers 
in a range of localities. Here are the advantages 
teachers say they need for efficient classroom 
management. 

Spacesaving upward action. Classroom side 
of WARDROBEdoors is fully usable wall space. 
And, open or closed, the complete wardrobe requires 
only 2 ft depth, yet provides ample room for coats, 
footwear, books. Class has full use of contingent 
floor space at all times. Teachers say exposed coat- 
racks and other types of wardrobes often create 
traffic problems and limit desk placement in the 
surrounding area. 

Easy operation. Precision engineering of counter- 
balanced action gives fingertip control. Teacher or 
pupil raises and lowers new WARDROBEdoor with 
complete ease. 

Double utility. Upper section of WARDROBEdoor 
offers unbroken mounting surface for chalkboard, 
chalkrail, and tackboard. Firm, sturdy construction 
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completely eliminates rattle when chalkboard is in 
use. WARDROBEdoors save on building costs, add 
to room efficiency. 


Full access and control. Open, WARDROBEdoors 
offer no obstruction to pupil traffic or teacher's 
visibility and control. Many teachers prefer WARD- 
ROBEdoors for this reason. Absence of pivots and 
hinges on floor also facilitates cleaning. 

Neat appeorance. Teachers emphasize importance 
of eliminating cloakroom clutter. WARDROBE- 
doors preserve businesslike, attractive uniformity 
in class environment. Sections are highly scuff- 
resistant and have excellent finishing qualities, 
Send for bulletin illustrating and describing 
new WARDROBEdoors, Contains application 
photos, detailed drawings, sample specifica 


Ben. | 
tions. F ree. 
W 10 ft x 6 ft WARDROBEdoor, fob. BR 


Price tubiec! to chonce wit st fice 


BARBER- 


COLMAN COMPANY 


Jept. NB/5. F ’ } J A 








ABOUT PEOPLE 





CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES 
ee John W. Eng- 


lish, superintend 

ent at Inkster, 

Mich., to superin- 

tendent of the ele 

mentary district, 

Joliet, Ill, Aug. 

1. Before going to 

John W. English Inkster in 1954, 
Dr. English had served variously as 
director of research, director of person 





nel and administrative assistant for 
schools at Flint, Mich. He is immedi 
ate past president of the Michigan Ed 
ucation Association, 


Curtis Bradshaw to superintendent 
of Vernon Parish schools, Leesville, 
La., from high school principal at Ana 
coco, La, He succeeds T. L. Harvey, 
who retires June 30. 
Chester F. Templer, clementary 
principal of Chapman, Kan., to super 
th intendent at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
Just compare e new effective July 1. He succeeds Stanley L. 
cnainmenmn 


Malcolm. 


Edward Kerola to School District 


Stromberg Electronic x t.csiuss 


J. M. Glasscock to Tom Green 
. County schools, San Angelo, Tex., to 
me y stem a a fill unexpired term of Frank M. Jack- 
son, who has accepted the position of 
J executive secretary of the Teacher Re 
e Jewelled Master Clock movement with tirement System of Texas. 
automatically wound 72-hour spring power : 
reserve. 
¢ Secondary Clocks standard with hourly 
and 12-hour supervision — correction cy- 
cles completed in 60 seconds, 
; > Jnit, capable of 1440 signals 
PLUS features ¢ Program Unit, capat diatel 8 rl 
daily on each circuit, immediately resets 
following power interruption. 
e Manual signals sound instantly on de- 
pressing program key. 
e Seven-channel transmitter — one for 
clock supervision, six for program signals. 
e Installation and maintenance service Lester Scott Richardson Jr., super 


available throughout U.S.A. and Canada. intendent at A&M Consolidated Sen 
ior High School, College Station, Tex., 


Kenneth M. Forry to the Albany 
Unified School District, Albany, Calif., 
from the consolidated district of San 
Anselino, Fairfax and Kentfield, Marin 


Here are some 
(just a few) 
of the many County, California. 

Gareth W. Heisler, principal at 
Bronson, Mich., to superintendent there 
He succeeds George Carpenter, who 
resigned, effective June 30. 

G. L. Tutor to Washington, Miss., 
from Magee, Miss. 





A product of the laboratories of one of the largest clock manufacturers in 


the world— YOUR GUARANTEE of perjormance, quality and dependabil.t, to superintendent at Cuero, Tex. 


A. R. Koon to Macon, Miss., from 
For complete Falkner, Miss. 


details, write: 
TIME | Russell S. Way to Winona, Minn., 
from Merrill, Wis. He will assume his 


CORPORATION duties when the resignation of Supt. 


Thomaston, | Harvey D. Jensen begins July 1. 


am | A, Gordon Dodds to superintendent 
| at Edwardsville District No. 7, Ed 
| wardsville, Ill., from principal of the 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 
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NICOL & NICOL 
Architects 
POWER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


er Contractor 





pe bene 


ee ee " 


ee 
pont id 


Phote By Cari Ulirich, tne 


OVER 7500 AMERICAN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
HAVE low-cost VAMPCO ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


There is little wonder that so many architects and 
builders are turning to the famous Vampco Aluminum 
Windows in the design and construction of new school 
and institutional buildings. Modern beauty, structural 
strength, lifetime durability, better lighting and ventila- 
tion, lower original and upkeep costs (no painting re- 
quired), and the speed. with which buildings can be 
erected with Vampco Window Walls are but a few of 
the many advantages Vampco provides. The new Elm- 
wood Park Community High School, Chicago, Illinois 
(above) and the Cardinal Mooney High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio (right) are outstanding examples 
of what can be accomplished with a combination of 
VAMPCO Class Room and Custom Windows and 
Vampco Window Walls. Vampco specializes in the 
manufacture of every type of Aluminum Window for 
School Construction and our special custom designing 
department is at your service . . . Write today! 


PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 
SUBSIDIARY OF 
MUELLER BRASS CO. 
PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
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P. ARTHUR D'ORAZIO 
Architect 
CHARLES SHUTRUMP 
& SONS 
Contractors 





gan dhe Guna eeemampaniahbdnidin mamelmenn ain ame aan ca ene anD aD ame . 
| VALLEY METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
| Dept. NS-57, PLAINWELL, MICH | 
| 0) Send 48-pege industrial-institutional Window Catelog. | 
| () Send Light Construction Aluminum Window Catalog 
| 
| MAME 
{ | 
| 

! COMPANY | 
| 

ADORESS | 

| 

city LONE... STATE } 
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jullbofr high school there 
E, L. Alexander who resigns June 430 

C. C. Reynolds to superintendent at 
Enterprise, Kan, from the position of 
principal of the high school at Hugo 
ton, Kan 

William Hale to Pacific Union Schoo 
District, Arcata, Calif., from the ele 


mentary district, Fortuna, Calif, 


Winton L. 


jurden, Kan 


Crown to Rose Hill 
Kan., from 

John Gorton to Billings, Okla., from 
Sumner, Okla. He succeeds Glen Dill, 


who resigned 


Overcrowded 


Science 


Rooms ? 


Hle succeeds 


Paul Wollam to Springport, Mich., 
from Yale, Mich 

Joe Lutz, high school instructor and 
coach at Belgrade, Mont., to superin 
tendent there 

Ray McDearmon, to superintendent 
at Blum, Tex. Mr 


tired from school administration for 


McDearmon re 


several years. 

Samuel R. Johnson to Athens, Ohio 
from superintendent of Canton South 
High School, Canton, Ohio. 

Tom Dungan to assistant superin 
tendent, Scott County, Morton, Miss. 


Here’s another Kewaunee ‘Perimeter Planning” 
idea that “expands” existing space in combined 


chemistry-physics laboratories. 


In this plan, three compact 
Kewaunee Pelton Science Tables 
are arranged around the room's 
perimeter and provide efficient 
working areas for 24 students 
There is adequate space in the 
center of the room for tablet 
armchairs, demonstration area, 
special projects area and aux 
iliary demonstration area. And 
the instructor can observe all 


students without obstruction 


— 


Kewaunee “Perimeter Planning” 
effectively utilizes every square 
foot of space to accommodate 
more students per class, more 
classes per day and at lower 
cost per student. 

If you're faced with over- 
crowded facilities—consult 
Kewaunee. An experienced plan- 
ning and engineering staff is at 
your service. There’s no cost or 
obligation, of course. 


Solve your space problems the Kewaunee way 


FREE LABORATORY 
PLANNING MANUALS 


Write for free 44-page 
catalog of Educational 
Laboratory Lauipment 
46-page Pian Menue 


5028 5. Center 
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KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 
Adrian, Mich 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TECHNICAL FURNITURE, INC. 
Statesville, N.C. 


T. C. Williams, 
reappointed super- 
intendent at Alex- 
andria, Va., after 
serving in the city 
school system for 
24 years. During 
the tume Mr. Wil 

¥. C, Willems liams has been in 
office, the school enrollment has grown 
from 4500 to 12,952, and from nine 
schools to its present total of 17. 

Paul O'Connor to superintendent at 
Allendale, N.J., from high school prin 
cipal there. 

A. G. Peterson to Mitchell, Neb., 
from Plainville, Neb. 

J. Harold Passmore, business man- 
ager of Friends School, Baltimore, to 
superintendent-treasurer of George 
School, Newtown, N.,]., 
Howard Buckman who retires July 31. 

Merle R. Bolton, member of the fac 
ulty, college of education, University 


succeeding 


of Texas, to superintendent at Hast 
ings, Neb, Dr. Bolton succeeds R. A. 
Watson. 

Robert E, Johns, assistant superin 
West 


Chester, Pa., to supervising principal 


tendent for Chester County, 
of Brandywine Area Joint School Dis 
trict, Topton, Pa. 

Theos Ivan Anderson to assistant su 
perintendent at Teaneck, N.J., from 
superintendent in Parsippany, N.J. He 
will succeed Lester N. Neulen as su 
perintendent when Dr. Neulen retires 
early in 1958, 

G. A. Young, coach and principal at 
Cortland, Neb., to superintendent there. 
He succeeds Harry Stroh. 

Valis Rockwell, guidance director at 
Hays, Kan, to superintendent there 
He succeeds Clyde U, Phillips who will 
serve as board consultant. 

Fred Creason, high school instructor 
at Brookfield, Mo., to Sturgeon, Mo., 
succeeding Charles Koelling. 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS 


Clarence Davis, superintendent at 
Velma-Alma, Velma, Okla., schools, 
to president of Cameron State Agricul 
tural College, Lawton, Okla. 

James L. Malfetti to associate profes- 
sor of education in the department of 
health 
and recreation, Teachers College, Co- 
Malfetti will 
direct a new trafhic research project, be- 


education, physical education 


lumbia University. Dr 


ginning Aug. |. He is now associate 
director of the American Assembly at 
Columbia. (Cont. on p. 178) 
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Classroom in Maple Dale Elementary Scheel, Milwaukee, 
Wis., showing installation of new Acousti-Celotex Steel 
Panels, Architect: Fritz von Grossmann. Acoustl- 
eee ie a ee ee a 


acoustic 


QUIET is Modern School Equipment 


of schools: Efficienc y an 1 morale with a permanent level of nign und al 


of students and ta il y boosted by Acousti ( elotex economical tO install, easy (tO Maintain ind inst iti 


Proved in hundre 


tantly 
1 Conditioning installations! Ouiet comfort takes removable for acce to the ; bove the ceiling. Mail 
aids the processes of both learning and teaching Coupon Today for a /re 


Shown above is an incombustible suspended ceiling noe problem 


MAIL NOW 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. M-57 
120 South Le Salle Street, Chicage 3, Iilinois 


Acousn-(etotex 
IRANI! RRO FORA RTI Lo RE 
REGISTERED U.S. PAY. OFF 
Vz 
Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem... Every Building Code—The Celotex Corporation, 
120 S. LaSolle $1., Chicago 3, Illinois © in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Lid,, Montreal, Quebec 


Institution 


Address 


City 





Martin Mayes, Washington, D.C., to 
specialist in the School Laws Section, 
U.S, Office of Education, Mr. Mayes 
US. Senate 


Juvensle 


was a consultant to the 
Subcommittee to Investigate 
Delinquency 

Ronald Stone Anderson, to special 
ist in comparative education, U.S, Of 
hee of Education, from assistant pro 
lessor of education at the University of 
Michigan 

John E. 


Southern Regional Education Board, to 


Ivey Jr. director of the 


executive vice president of New York 


University, eflective June 1. Dr. Ivey 


answer 
every 
demand 


Accommodating 
all schoolroom Drink- 


ing Fountain demands, the 


has served as director of the Southern 
Regional Education Board since its 
1949; the board is 
coordinating 


organization in 
responsible for profes- 
sional and graduate programs of more 
than 65 colleges and universities in 
the South and the higher education in- 
terests of 16 state governments, 
Winston L. Roesch to specialist in 
school district organization and ad 
ministration, U.S, Office of Education. 
He has been an assistant professor of 
education, University of Michigan. 
Elvis J. Stahr Jr., director of Presi 


dent Eisenhower's Committee on Edu 


























HAWS 
Model No, 2000 
Series 
Pat. Applied for 


HAWS No. 2000 Series “Deck Type” Receptor mounts 
practically any combination of HAWS bubbler-type, 
pantry or fill-glass faucets—with vandal-proof fittings. 
Finished in acid resisting white enamel, this utilitarian shaped, 
cast iron Receptor is all but indestructible. Also available in stain- 


less steel 


A raised, sloped, stainless steel rim provides water-tight mount- 


ing and prevents water from running onto table or cabinet tops. 


Shown with two fixtures, Receptor is available with one... ora 


combination hot and cold water faucet 


cation Beyond the High School, to vice 
chancellor in charge of the professional 
schools of the University of Pittsburgh. 


RESIGNED 

W. H. Schmidt, superintendent at 
Martinsville, Mo. 

Walter Chambers, superintendent < 
Burkett, Tex. for the last 37 years. 

C. A. Arterburn, superintendent 
Kiowa, Kan. 

Gene Lavender, superintendent 
Polk, Neb. 

Ed E. Williams, superintendent 
Colorado City, Tex. 

Warren Black, superintendent at 
Hillsboro, Mo. 

Henry D. Hayen, superintendent at 
Morrill, Neb. 

Hunter M. Painter, superintendent 
for Botetourt County, Fincastle, Va., 
for the last 24 years. 

Reuben R. Poston, superintendent at 
Granada, Minn. 

Eugene Smith, superintendent at 
Offerle, Kan. 

Kenneth L. MacKenzie, superintend- 
ent at Berlin, Conn. 

W. S. Skelton, superintendent at 
Rushville, Neb. 

Charles B. Mayo, superintendent of 
Morton Special Consolidated School, 
Morton, Miss. 

Maurice Lysell, superintendent at 
Enterprise, Kan. 

Luther C. Taylor, superintendent at 
Bokchito, Okla. 

E. Miller, superintendent at 
way, Mo. 


RETIRED 
Mrs. Florence J. Scott, superintend 


ent of Roma Independent School Dis- 
trict, Roma, Tex., to retire upon com 


Half 


pletion of the school year. 

Lewis W. Sands, superintendent at 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, for the last 23 
years. 

James M. Bennett, superintendent 
tor Wicomico County, Salisbury, Md., 
for the last 40 years. 

Thomas P. Harwood, superintend 
ent of the Middlesex-Essex School Di 
vision, Saluda, Va. 

Raymond A. Watson, superintend 
ent at Hastings, Neb., since 1944. 

Charles M. Kresge, superintendent at 
Northfield, N.J., after 33 years. 


DIED 

N. A. Rogers, 51, superintendent for 
Heard County, McDonough, Ga., for 
the last 16 years. 

Harry E. Blaine, 84, formerly dean 
of Joplin Junior College, and principal 
of the senior high school at Joplin, Mo. 
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ECONOMICAL COMFORT SPECIFICALLY 
DESIGNED FOR MODERN SCHOOLS 


Norman Gas-Fired Forced Air Schoolroom 
Heating and Ventilating System 


If you’re planning a new school or adding rooms 
to an old one, be sure to check into the advantages 
of the Norman Schoolroom System — quality engi- 
neered after years of research and study in school 
heating and ventilating requirements, Outside air 
only is used for combustion. 


IN NEW SCHOOLS—the Norman FOR ADDITIONS—simply add a 
Schoolroom System elimi- Norman Classroom Pack- 
nates the need for extra age for each new class- 
space or a separate build- room. It has everything 
ing to house a central needed for healthful, 
heating plant. No inter- economical and fully 
connecting supply or re- automatic heating and 
turn mains are needed. ventilating. 


NORMAN OVERHEAD HEATING FOR 
SCHOOL CORRIDORS, CAFETERIAS 


Norman Three-Sixty Forced Convection 
Overhead Gas Heater with 


® Sealed Combustion System © Exclusive Electric Ignition 
® Forced Exhaust ® 100% Outside Air For Combustion 


The beautiful new Norman circular design gas- 
fired overhead unit more than meets all require- 
ments for heating large areas in schools... provides 
a full 360° umbrella of warmth... offers exclusive 
safety and performance features. 


7 cee 3 
products ee ee, | 


Ry la 


“Horr Git” company What, }) ake Ay 


_ 
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Horman Three Si ly‘ 
INSTALLED IN SCHOOL CORRIDOR 


Norman Southerner” Horizonrat 


GAS OVERHEAD HEATER FOR GYMNASIUMS 
ROOMS 


Mail the coupon now for literature and specifications 
on the Norman gas-fired Schoolroom System which 
provides efficient forced air distribution through 
ducts and diffusers in strong furniture metal book- 
shelf sections. 


NORMAN PRODUCTS CO 
1162 Chesopeake Ave., Columbus 12, Ohio 


Please send literature and specifications on the Norman 
Schoolroom System and the all-new Norman Three Sixty 


NAME TITLE 
COMPANY NAME 
ADDRESS 

ZONE STATE 











Stockton School, East Orange, N. J., 


showing Thonet 1216 chairs and 801 desks. 


UNEXCELLED 
for simplicity, 
comfort 


and strength 


127 years 
makers of 
chairs and 
tables for 
public use. 


6340 tablet arm chair 
seat: 17x17" 
tablet: 12x 23” 





Write us about your seating 
needs. We will send 
appropriate illustrated material. 


THONET INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept.G 
ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y 


JTHONET 





SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES, 
MIAMI, STATESVILLE, N. C. 
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7235 Central 


ENT soiled dish and food waste 





THE 
Salvajor 


107° gusher of re-circulat- 
ing water scraps tableware, pre- 

washes it and carries all waste into 
scrap basket, where its volume is reduced 


50%. Trap catches any silver accidentally scrapped 
into Salvajor. With both hands free, operators can 
move dishes to the dishwasher 214 times faster with 
Salvajor. 


THE 
SALVAJECTOR 


Every time and money-sav- 
ing advantage of Salvajor... 
plus 34 h.p. grinder that dis- 
poses of all food waste on 
the spot. New improved 
Salvajector also 

can be used sep- 

arately as grinder 4 ; 
only, is easier to 
install, easier to 
maintain and _ its 
cost has been 
lowered. 


WASTE-X-IT DISPOSER i 





with 404 ASSEMBLY 


Combination non-clogging, shredder- bn 
type grinder, overhead spray and pat- _ . 
ented salvage basin. Choice of 34 or 14 
h.p. grinder. Basin traps silver scrapped 
into it accidentally, can be easily removed 
for use of unit as grinder only. A truly 
efficient, low-cost scrapping, pre-wash and 
disposer combination. 













End Your Soiled Dish and Food Waste 
Headaches . . . Write Today for Full Details! 


THE SALVAJOR COMPANY 


Kansas City 14, Missouri 
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help you solve your maintenance problems 


AND PROBABLY SAVE YOU MONEY, TOO! 


Refinishing a floor, especially a gym floor, can be 
a problem. The finishing material selected must stand 
up under abuse. It must keep floors light and attractive. 
It must be easy enough to use so that labor costs are 
low. And, it must be easy to maintain. 

Solving these problems requires the time and talents 
of a Specialist. When you have a wood floor that needs 
refinishing, consult your nearby Huntington Represen- 
tative. He knows how to do the job in the best way with 


HUNTINGTON Gp 


the least expense for labor and materials. He knows 
how to protect all of your costly floors and floor cover- 
ings and the proper methods for maintaining your 
building from floor to ceiling. Your Huntington man 
will gladly help supervise the actual operations. And 
he'll help train maintenance personnel if that’s needed. 
It's a service that’s yours without cost when you use 
Huntington products. Write for the name of the Hunt- 
ington Representative nearest you. 


LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Huntington, Indiana 
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Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania 


Toronto 2, Ontario 











TWO LIGHTWEIGHTS-—<girl and ToRNADO. 





Y 


= 


hageawtyt 





from job to job easily. 


PACK A HEAVYWEIGHT CLEANING PUNCH 
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In a matter of a few effortless minutes—and 
with the Tornado Model 130 (13”) Floor 
Machine—this girl, at Birnn’s Candy Shop in 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, has floors spark- 
ling clean easily 

And it’s no wonder! 

Because, this Tornado Model 130 is the first 


machine to combine necessary weight and power 


to do quick, efficient scrubbing and polishing— 
yet light enough for complete ease of operation 
by anyone. Controls gently, has none of the usual 
‘whip’... the lightest woman 


‘ 


floor machine 
operator uses it like a “‘professional.”’ And all this 
power, performance and efficiency is well within the 
economic reach of every business and institution. 

Try this lightweight marvel on your floors today! 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 763 NOW! 


OREWER ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 


5098 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE .- 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS «© LOngbeach 1-6162 
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Model 130 can be carried 





CYCLONE FENCE 

apace meets all 

school fencing 
needs 


Because Cyclone Fence is available in a num- 
ber of styles and a variety of heights, it is able 
to handle all school fencing needs. As shown 
here, Cyclone Invincible Fence, with three top 
strands of barbed wire, securely encloses an 
athletic field, keeps out trespassers, prevents 

gate-crashing at sports events. 
In addition to making enclosures for school 
fields, Cyclone Fence is also used for back- 
dag ee ov - stops, tennis courts and other athletic equip- 
Sede | Sean . }. ment. Strong, sturdy Cyclone Chain Link 
€ S Fabric, with its heavy galvanized coating 

i 





; 
di, ; 
? j — oa | even under severe use. 
pipe salt isi aes Cyclone Fence has also proved very useful 
is for general over-all school enclosures to keep 
i 5h gata peers trespassers and vandals off school property. It 
—— establishes the school’s boundary lines, simpli- 
fies maintenance, and adds to the neat good 
looks of the school grounds. 


applied after weaving, will give years of service 
a 

& 

; 

; 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour TV pro- 
gram presented every other week by United States Steel 
Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


Cyclone Fence 
Dept. M-57, Waukegan, Ill. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information 


on Cyclone Fence and Gates. 


Only United States Steel Corporation manufactures Cyclone Fence. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


‘+ ee eS Se a ea ee ee 
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(advertisement) 


An Open Letter To School Executives 


CLOSED CIRCUIT (or CLASSROOM) TELEVISION has advanced well 
beyond the experimental stage. 


Large UNIVERSITIES--with enrollments in the thousands——as well 
as small, independent COLLEGES and PRIVATE SCHOOLS, today are making 
intelligent use of this modern teaching technique. 


Not only is closed circuit television revolutionizing teaching 
methods, providing clearer, more accurate presentations before large 
groups, but it is recognized as a possible solution to the teacher 
shortage and overcrowded classroom conditions. Dental and Medical 
schools, especially, are using the technique to excellent advantage. 
However, the technique is proving to be just as applicable in other 
fields of study and instruction. 


BUT, ISN'T CLASSROOM TV EXPENSIVE? No. Sarkes Tarzian, Inc., 
electronics manufacturer and pioneer in the television broadcast 





industry, offers a complete closed circuit system for approximately 
$20,000. An adequate-—-but less comprehensive system——engineered to 
your own specific needs—-is available for as little as $6,000. 





This includes ALL basic equipment. 


LOW IN COST--In the design of Tarzian equipment——-whether it be 





for commercial use or closed circuit, educational use-——-the theme 
has been LOW COST, both initial and operating. Too, the design 
stresses Simplicity of operation, with no sacrifice in quality of 
materials, construction, or performance. 


Some schools today are using our closed circuit television 
equipment for training students in commercial television. A few 
schools have outlets for their programs through local, commercial 
stations. But, for the most part, their programs are never aired. 
Addition of a low power transmitter——operating on one of the 
unused channels-—-—could provide trainees more complete training, 
and at the same time, enable the public to benefit from the wealth 
of enlightenment which can be brought before the camera from the 
faculty...libraries...museums, and the like. 


May we submit a proposal on low cost television to meet your 





requirements? Or, write for "Education By Television." 


SARKES TARZIAN, Inc. 
Classroom TV Division 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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Whats Hew FOR SCHOOLS 





MAY 


Edited by BESSIE COVERT 





TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 232. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 


you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your re 


uest to the manufacturers. 


If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Classroom Chair No. 277 

Occupies Minimum Floor Space 
Designed for maximum comfort and 

utility, the new Virco classroom chair 


No. 277 occupies a minimum of floor 
space. The tubular metal framework 
supports a contoured plywood seat and 
back. The surface working area is 16 
by 22 
and stain resistant plastic coating for 
minimum maintenance. Space is saved 
an under-slung book 
compartment made of steel rods 
which is readily accessible. The chair 
is available in 13, 15 and 17 inch seat 
heights. The baked-on enamel frame is 
finished in Suntan, Aqua-green, blue or 
coral and the wood parts are finished 
in natural or tan-birch face. Virco Mfg. 
Corp., P.O. Box 44846, Station H, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


For more details circle #192 on mailing card. 


inches, covered in Vircolite mar 


through use of 
solid 


Unit Ventilator 
Is Gas-Fired 

The new Herman Nelson Univent 
combines thé advantages of unit ventila- 
tion with the low cost and rapid installa- 
tion of a direct-fired gas unit. Particu- 
larly suited for installation in portable 
school buildings, additions, temporary 
schools and remodeled classrooms, the 
new Univent will operate wherever di- 
rect-fired gas is suitable. Smaller schools 
heated with residential furnaces without 
ventilation control can now have the 
advantages of unit ventilation with the 
new gas-fired unit. It can also provide 
controlled classroom ventilation for ad- 
ditions and rural schools. 

Rated in accordance with the ASHAE 
Standard Code for testing and rating 
unit ventilators, the new Univent meets 
all comfort requirements, including rapid 
response to changing conditions caused 
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by occupants, sun or lighting; automatic 
temperature controls; window downdraft 
protection; adequate ventilation; good air 
distribution, and variable outdoor air for 
cooling. Simple to install, the new Uni- 
vent requires no boiler room, stacks or 
boiler-to-classroom piping. It is approved 
by the American Gas Association for use 
with natural, mixed or LP gas, and is 
suitable for use with the Herman Nelson 
accessory equipment. American Air Fil- 
ter Co., 215 Central Ave., Louisville 8, 
Ky. 


For more details circle #193 on mailing card. 


Musical Instruments 
with Improved Tone 

Several new musical instruments have 
been added to the Conn line for 1957. 
The new Mellophonium, illustrated, has 
a horizontal bell which produces what is 
described as an entirely new tone. Also 
new this year is the Herald Trumpet 
offering the pomp of medieval heraldry 
with modern, true tones, and the Valve 


Trombone which adds valve technic to 
the mellow Conn slide trom- 
bones. Other new instruments are also 
available in the new line. 

Years of research and development 
have gone into the new instruments and 
into the modified old-line models which 
have the advantage of the Conn features 
of the past as well as the modern im 
provements. The many new features 
give these already excellent instrument 
superior qualities. The Connstellation 
group, the Victor line, the new Conn- 
quest group, which is the professional 
student line, and the inexpensive Direc- 
tor line, fill every need for wind instru- 
ments, regardless of ability or economic 


status. C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 


For more details circle #194 on mailing card 


tone of 


Aluminum Foil 
for Institutional Use 

Kaiser Aluminum has introduced its 
aluminum foil in three different widths 
and three thicknesses specifically for in- 


(Continued on page 186) 


stitutional use. The new foils are avail- 
able in a 12 inch width in the standard 
household gauge, and in a 15 inch and 
18 inch width, both in heavy and extra 
heavy gauge. The foil comes in both 
25 and 50 pound rolls shipped in a sturdy 
corrugated dispenser package with a 
metal cutting edge and interior wooden 
roll rack. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp., 1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. 


For more details circle #195 on mailing card. 


Plastic Surfacing 
Is Stain Resistant 

A new Armstrong material for wall 
and countertop has been introduced. 
Called Plastic Surfacing, the material is 
an all-vinyl composition with an Arm- 
strong Hydrocord backing. 

Plastic Surfacing resists stains from 
soaps, detergents, acids, alkalis and will 
not buckle under heat or crack from 
bending or stretching. It is completely 
moisture resistant on both sides. The 
material is easy to install and is available 
in rolls 30 and 42 inches wide. It has a 
softly textured design available in eight 
colors. Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 


caster, Pa. 
For more details circle #196 on mailing card. 





Positive Latching Device 
Keeps Doors Closed 

A new spring-actuated positive latch 
ing device for use on triple to six-tier 
box lockers keeps the doors closed even 
when not locked. Doors swing out only 
when the latch is lifted. The exposed 
portion of the latching mechanism pro- 


vides a padlock attachment. Lockers 


can also be equipped with built-in locks 
in addition to, or instead of the padlock 
attachment. Republic Steel Corporation, 
Berger Div., Canton, Ohio. 


For more details circle #197 on mailing card. 
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Folding Cafeteria Unit 

DO YOUR ee 
STUDENTS LACK =". 
SHOWER BATH 

FACILITIES? 


What do they do after strenuous gym- 
nasium work, basketball, baseball, 
football? What do Visiting teams do if in action and can be folded or unfolded 
opese , e ve Onene ide 
your school has no shower facilities? in three seconds. Opened, it provides 
a table and bench unit twelve feet long. 
Folded, it requires minimum storage 
space and can even be maneuvered into 
In this school, seven | small quarters because of the four hard 
5-Shower Bradley | rubber swivel casters on the center 
Columns are pleced | frame. Four fixed casters on the bench 
in partly walled-in \ , 
room. Where there | legs secure the unit when opened. 
is a central floor | The all-steel frame has a Formica table 
drain, only two pip- | top, providing ease of cleaning and re 
ing connections (hot | sistance to damage, with hard wood 
and cold water) are : 
required. benches. A lock grips the table when 
opened to keep it in position. The re 
lease bar is placed at adult height. When 
folded, bench tops never touch the table 
or eating surface and the completely 
A quick cleansing of perspiration and | exposed surfaces permit easy cleaning. 
dirt—not only is refreshing but re- The Howmatic si Og speeds the transi- 


duces chance of catching a cold tion from gym to cafeteria and vice 
versa. Howe Folding Furniture, Inc., 


Bradley multi-person Shower Units | One park Ave. New York 16. 
are economical—each column pro- For more details circle #198 on mailing card 
vides for 5 showers or for 3 if placed 
against wall. They can be open OF | gi lux Luminaire 
with partitions and curtains. for Close-Ceiling Mounting 
Yet each Column requires only Available in a large variety of models, 
three piping connections as com- | the new line of Guth Slimlux fixtures is 
SOME RECENT BRADLEY pared to 15 needed for 5 conventional only four and one-quarter inches deep. 
SHOWER INSTALLATIONS shower stalls. And each person has The top level of the shallow-depth lu 


Robinsdale Jr. H. S., Robinsdale, Minn. control of water temperature and 
Marian College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. volume. 

Sherburne H. S., Sherburne, Mass. 
Shadle Park H. S., Spokane, Wash. Bradleys are the answer to shower 
Hopkins Jr. H. S., Hopkins, Minn. problems. Easily installed in new or 


Deveraux School, Devon, Penn. existing buildings. Get complete de- 


Estherville H. S. and Jr. College, : 
“Estherville, “he — tails, pages 22 to 26, Catalog 5601. 


a oy gor -_ ' BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 

ering Jr. A. o., Gering, Nebras a P07 4 H Se ¢ , 

Barrie H. S., Barrie, Ont. 2207 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, ; 

Lower Marion Township H. S., Wis. —— 
Rosemont, Pa. 

Capac H. S., Capac, Mich. 


North of the River H. S., 2. A 
Bakersfield, Calif. Write for f 


es nit Rt Catalog 5601 


| 


v A 


minaire rests snugly against the ceiling. 

al i Units are available in two light or four 
% light widths, in four foot or eight foot 
lengths, with Gratelite Louver Diffuser, 

metal cross baffles or Pattern 70 Low 

srightness lens. All Slimlux fixtures are 

heat tested and have extra rugged con- 

struction. They are fabricated of heavy 


B, "ADA EY. | gauge, zinc plated and bonderized steel 
/ with visible and reflecting surfaces fin- 


“still, ow | ished in baked-on Permalux White. Ed- 
= Si Cy win F. Guth Company, 2615 Washing- 


Here, 34 eros shower at one err ton Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
5-Shower Co wane tH comer wha me : . Q | For more details circle #199 on mailing card. 
3-Shower Units are placed against wall. Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers (Continued on page 188) 
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Announcing 2 More “Firsts” for 


NORTON DOOR CLOSERS! 











Norton 750 


Revolutionary corner de- 
sign with concealed arms 
and extruded aluminum 
alloy shell. 





NORTON 703E 
End View — Actual Size 
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Norton 703E 
Surface-mounted type... 
First door closer ever made 
with extruded aluminum 
alloy shell. 




















Ultra-Modern in clean-lined functional design... Traditional in ruggedness 
of construction...full rack and pinion dependability of operation. 


After years of research to perfect 
suitable alloys and designs, Norton 
now Offers the very first door closers 
which are not cast iron...not die 
cast or sand cast but extruded from 
tough aluminum alloy of such density 
that leakage through the shell is 
eliminated. 

Utilizing this advance are two brand 
new Norton models specifically de- 
signed to complement the structural 
simplicity of modern doors...engi- 
neered to serve indefinitely with the 
efficiency, low maintenance and 
durability typical of all Norton 
Door Closers. 


NORTO 


NORTON 703E: Surface mounted 
type, can be used on either side of 
door...only 14” projection...can 
be finished to match hardware...up 
to 180° opening, trim permitting. 


NORTON 750: Cornertype of unique 
design for outside doors... arms 
completely concealed when door is 
closed... blends unobtrusively with 
latest aluminum frame doors. 


But, not all advantages of these 
newest Norton Closers can be listed 
here. Write today for new data 
sheets just off the press giving full 
description and specifications. 


® DOOR CLOSERS 


Dept. NS-57 « Berrien Springs, Michigan 











fingerprints mean 
contamination! 


the STERIL-SIL 


SILVER HANDLING 
pb 6-3 8 | 
keeps bacteria count 
at a minimum! 


Sanitary silverware is essential in school cafeterias to safeguard stu 
dents from bacteria contamination. With the Steril-Sil System, silver is 
never touched from rinsing to dispensing, assuring minimum bacteria 
count. The Steril-Sil System speeds silver handling—makes more clean 
silver available during rush hours and saves valuable employee time, 
important factors with today’s increasing school enrollments. Rugged 
lightweight nylon Cylinders, acid and heat-resistant, hold silver from 
sterilizer to serving station. Polished stainless steel Top Counter Dis- 
pensers, Unda-Bar Dispensers and Baskets are available to fit the needs 
of every size operation. The Steril-Sil System is low in cost and requires 
no maintenance 

Silver is washed in upright position in Cylinders and 

tumbled into empty Cylinders handles up. Silver is then 

carried in convenient Baskets to replace empty Cylinders 

in Top Counter or Unda-Bar Dispensers 


Steril-Sil Systems are available jor every type of operation. Write today 


the STERIL-SIL company 
150 CAUSEWAY ST., BOSTON 14, MASS. 


\ 
My 
yy wv 


vi 


bt 


TOWELS | 


QUALITY THAT COUNTS ... FOR 
ECONOMY THAT PAYS OFF! 


And here’s why McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk 
Gym towels are today’s finest towel buy! . . . because 
the quality that means the economy of longer wear, 
lower cost-per-use is built right into these famous 
towels. The best two-ply yarns, triple-twisted, double 
thread weave, heavy tape selvage edges and the 
finest manufacturing methods, make McArthur 
school towels better—all ways! Write today for in- 
formation. 


GEO. Mr A H T H [J it BARABOO, WIS. 











NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 


Desk and Seat Unit 
Has Impermeable Top 

The new Irwin No. 850 Desk-Chair 
classroom seating unit features contem 


, 


\ 


~~ 


porary design and materials. The one 
piece lifting lid desk top, faced with 
G-E Textolite for damage resistance, 
has maximum working area. The book 
box provides a large storage area with 
easy removal of paper and books. The 
friction hinge, adjustable for tension, 
prevents the top from slamming. 

The seat and back rest are designed 
for good posture and comfortable seat 
ing. The tubular connecting members 
permit only left side access to encourage 
orderly aisle traffic. Easy ingress and 
egress are assured by the wide spread leg 
design which allows maximum leg room 
and facilitates cleaning and maintenance 
of floors. The unit is available in 25, 
27, and 30 inch heights. Irwin Seat- 
ing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


For more details circle #200 on mailing card 


Phonograph Record 
Helps Teach Language 

“Fun With French” is the title of a 
book and record unit for teaching French 
to children of all ages. The full text of 
the book is contained on an unbreakable 
vinyl record, with the book serving as 
visual accompaniment to the record. The 
English translation and narrative are 
spoken on the record. The material is 
designed to hold the interest from be- 
ginning to end. Zodiac Recording Co., 
Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


For more details circle #20! on mailing card. 


Dishwashing Compound 
Prevents Stains 

Divoklor is a new chlorinated dish 
washing compound which prevents stain 
ing of plastic and china dishware as it 
cleans. It is also designed to penetrate 
scratched surfaces and to remove deeply 
embedded stains. The Diversey Corp., 
1820 W. Roscoe St., Chicago 13. 


For more details circle #202 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 192) 
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Johns-Manville Perma- 
coustic Ceiling in the Penn 
Center Office of The Phil- 
adelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Archi- 
tect : James S. Hatfield and 
Lloyd Malkus Assoc. 


Quiet the noise ...add architectural beauty 
with a Johns-Manville Permacoustic Ceiling 


There’s more value for the money in 
Johns-Manville Permacoustic units. You 
eliminate disturbing noise and beautify 
the ceiling at the same time. 

Jahns-Manvilleacoustical ceilings soak 
up noises like a sponge soaks up water. 
They deaden noise at its source, absorb 
it before it spreads. Over-all efficiency 
increases because of a general reduction 
in errors that result from noise distrac- 
tion and nervous strain. 


The textured finish of a Permacoustic 


Johns-Manville congratulates the 
American Institute of Architects on 


its 100th Anniversary. 


— Consult an architect—use quality materials. 


. 5, May 1957 


Httbeeed § @ | 3 


ceiling is a decorative accent in archi- 
tectural design. In conference rooms, 
executive offices, restaurants, banks, 
schools, etc., it complements the various 
components of interior decoration. Per- 
macoustic is made of mineral wool, 
noncombustible fibres. You reduce fire 
hazard too. 


Take advantage of the services of 
J-M’s staff of acoustical engineers, lo- 
cated in the principal cities. They will 
gladly make analyses and give specific 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


PRODUCTS 























recommendations on 
problems. 


Before you decide about 
acoustical ceilings, get 
the facts about Johns- 
Manville. For a free 
copy of booklet 

“Sound Control,” 

write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, New York 16, 
N.Y. In Canada, write 
565 Lakeshore Road East, 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


your 





acoustical 


¥j¥| Johns-Manville 
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the ultimate in 


CENTRAL CONTROL | 


ALL-FACILITY SCHOOL SOUND | 


Here is RAULAND’S most complete School 
Sound System, offering every 

conceivable program, distribution and 
operational facility. The S260 System 
simplifies administrative control, offers 
complete program distribution (two programs 
simultaneously) to enhance instruction, 

and provides 2-way communication between 
any classroom and the central control console. 
Here, truly, is the ultimate in School Sound. 


| Doesn’t this make sense? 


potent 


! 
12 range top 
combinations 
available. Also 
single, double 
and triple deck 
ovens. 








por yee Pee_wer verve 


Listen ntie Get rid of needless 


ae 
DY 


( SguUAL 
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MODEL $260. Dual-Channel System 
PLUS Simultaneous 2-Way Intercom- 
munication For Up To 160 Classrooms 


New 





Featuring: 





FM-AM RADIOS: Two (2) supplied; selects any FM or 


AM radio program for distribution to any or all rooms. 


PROGRAM PANELS: Two (2) supplied; selects any 
two of 6 microphones and mixes them as desired or mixes 
one microphone with Radio, Room-Return or any one of 
4 programs: Transcription Phono, Record Changer, 
Tape Recorder or Remote Line 


MASTER CONTROL PANEL: Provides 2-way conversa- 


tion with any room; includes one-operation Emergency 


Double Oven, Counter Cooking 
Top Combination... 
You cut down kitchen fatigue as much as 50% 


when you cook at a more convenient height 
and the Akron combination permits two to 
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Switch, automatic Program Clock and Monitor Speaker 
controls. 

SWITCH PANEL: Selects any room for program distri- 
bution; switches control distribution of 2 programs, 
intercommunication and room-return, 


TRANSCRIPTION PLAYER: Plays all record sizes and 


speeds; Record Changer and/or Tape Recorder may 


‘also be used, 


The $260 System mey be obtained in spece-saving 
Rack Mounting. RAULAND Public Address equipment 


is alse available for athletic field sound coverage. 
——@ WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeee © 


Ravland-Borg Corporation 
3515 Addison St., Dept. N, Chicago 18, Ill. 


[(_] Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems. 


We have__— 


Name — 
School- 
Address 


< 


classrooms. 


Zone State 


cook at once. 


Akron also brings you many other exclusive 
advantages proven in all types of kitchens 
‘cuelerm@erejancomeer tle 


Before you invest in any electric commercial 
cooking equipment, get the complete Akron 
story of finer, more rugged construction. 


It will pay you to carefully 
compare all of Akron’s 
work, time and money 
saving features. 


Write for Bulletin 
621-TS-02 


It lists 12 range 
top combinations 


ASSOCIATED PRODUCTS INC. 


20 South Ontario St., Toledo 2, Ohio 


BETTER BUILT 
FOR COMMERCIAL 
ELECTRIC COOKING 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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for versatile light control, more beauty 
... drapes and shades of Du Pont TONTINE 


From complete blackout for audio-visual use to controlled 
sunlight for regular class activities—you add both utility and 
beauty to your classrooms when you combine opaque drapes 
of “Tontine” permanently flame-resistant vinyl with trans- 
lucent window shades of washable ‘‘Tontine.” 

“Tontine’’ washable drapery material is lightweight, 
pliable—yet extremely durable and available in a wide selec- 
tion of interior patterns and colors. Flexible and soft, drapes 
fold back compactly when not in use. Drapes of Du Pont 
“Tontine” resist fading, deterioration, discoloration, shrinking 
and stretching. 

“Tontine’’ washable window shade cloth comes in 45 
colors including seven translucent “Sky Colors” that transform 





f enn, 
Du Pont TONTINE 


Flame-Resistant Viny/ Drapery Material 


U6. U. 5. pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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drapery 
material 


Name 


the glare of direct sunlight into a soft, pleasing glow—regu- 
late light to protect sight. Severe tests prove “Tontine” won't 
fade and stays pliable for years under exposure to sunlight. 
Will not water-spot or stain, and is completely washable. 


Where drapes are impractical— 


Du Pont offers shadow-proof Triplex ‘“Tontine” window shade 
cloth, excellent for room darkening. Or for a high degree 
of opacity plus really rugged wearing qualities, investigate 
Du Pont’s coated canvas “Tontine.” Mail this coupon today 
for sample swatches and full descriptive literature on Du Pont 
“Tontine” drapery and window shade materials. 


E. IL. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Fabrics Division—Dept. NS-75, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
Send me swatches and data on the “Tontine” materials checked. 


Trivl coated 
a canvas 


Position 


window shade 
cloth 





School or Firm 


Address 








State 





City. 





91 





In and Out ...DAY AFTER DAY 
with complete safety and dependability 








Se Sree 


————— 4 
































DOR-O-MATIC CONCEALED IN FLOOR 


MANUAL DOOR CONTROLS 


Dor-O-MaTIc manual controls are ideal because they give 


top performance with hard use. Simple design, quality con- 
struction and easy maintenance keep them performing safely 
at peak efficiency for years. Concealed in the floor, they are 
virtually tamper-proof. Thirty-one models—there is one for 
every type door under all traffic situations. Easy installation 
in either new construction or modernization programs. Write 


for detailed information. 


Dor-O-Matic INVISIBLE Dor-MAN 
for completely automatic door 
controls—available in either carpet or 
handle actuated models. 





Sales and Service in Principal Cities 6915 


division of REPUBLIC INDUSTRIES, INC. 
= = 7342 West Wilson Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


CANADA: Dor-O-Matic of Canada, 550 Hopewell Avenue, Toronto 10, Ontario 
EXPORT: Consultants International, 69-77 Bedford Street, Stamford, Connecticut 


| 


Classroom Desks 


| of Welded Steel Construction 


Two new desks in the line of BéLA 


| classroom furniture are illustrated. The 











D1 desk with open front has a 20-gauge 
steel book box with bottom and sides 
securely bronze-welded into an integral 
unit. The DSI study desk has a small 
book box welded at the side under the 
top. Both desks have resin bonded hard 
wood plywood tops. The D1 is also 
available with a solid hard maple top 


and the DSI is offered as DS2 with 


solid wood top and DS$3 with plastic top. 

Both desk frames are constructed of 
one inch 18-gauge steel tubing with a 
continuous brace securely bronze-welded 
to all four legs. Case hardened rubber 
cushion glides of 1-1/16 inch diameter 
prevent damage to floors and are de- 
signed to resist removal without proper 
tools. J. & J. Tool & Machine Co., 9505 
S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 28. 


For more details circle #203 on mailing card. 


Ditto Masterset 
Has Smudge Protection 

A new four-part Masterset for Di 
rect Process (liquid or fluid) reproduc- 
tion is designed for smudge-free use. An 


attached protection sheet prevents con 
tact with either the Direct Process car- 
bon sheet or the finished master, per- 
mitting the master to be handled and 
filed without staining hands or clothes. 

The new Masterset consists of the 
master sheet, tissue separator, Direct 
Process carbon sheet and the protection 
sheet. In preparing the master, the tissue 
separator is removed to permit the mas- 
ter sheet to pick up the dye impression 
from the carbon sheet which is discarded 
on completion. The protection sheet acts 


| as a backing to provide a clear, sharp 
| image transfer and protects the dye 
| when the master is filed. Ditto Inc., 
| 6804 N. McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 


For more details circle #204 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 196) 
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NEW HOWMATIC “12’" BENCH AND TABLE 


ONE E-A-S-Y MOTION 


FOLDS IN 3 SECONDS! 


e Stand at the new HOWMATIC “12”* bench and table’s cen- [FIR BBE Get complete information on 
ter. Without taking a step, you can open or fold this 12 foot, the new HOwMATIC “12” and the 6 ft. 
Spring Tensioned unit in one, easy, automatic motion! HowE Bench and Table. For free illus- 
Opened, a foolproof lock grips the HOWMATIC bench and trated folder containing dimensions, struc- 
table automatically, resists children’s efforts to toy with it. —_ tyral information and description of For- 
Folded, the HOWMATIC stays securely locked; the release bar — mica tops, use the handy coupon today! 
is purposely placed at adult height. Ce ee ee ee 
Space needs often require that bench and table units be folded 
and wheeled away before cleaning. This means repeated unfold- HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC, 
ing, cleaning, refolding. The HOWMATIC eliminates this duplicate 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
work, cuts cleaning time up to 50%. Even when folded, all 
HOWMATIC surfaces—even bench tops—are exposed for easy 
cleaning. (This feature is exclusive with 
the HOWMATIC “J2”!) 
The HOwMATIC is compact and ma- 
neuverable, even in close quarters. When 
the HowmartIc is folded, four, large, 
hard rubber swivel casters on the center 
frame make the unit easy to move even 
in small spaces. Four, fixed casters on 
the bench legs firmly secure the unit 
when open. 7) 
Folded, the HOWMATIC “12” requires minimum ~ 


space, is easily maneuvered on swivel casters. ~ ST _ 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 1 PaRK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the famous HOWE line of tables for the home. + If it folds—ask HOWE! *Pat Pending 





GENTLEMEN: Please send me your free, illustrated 
folder containing complete data on the new How- 
MATIC “12” and the 6 ft. HOWE Bench and Table. 


My name Title 





School 





Address 





City Zone State 





sithcaeaiet ieee inte ceased 
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Will your students be able to fill 


INEVITABILITY OF ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


600,000 
550,000 
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0 
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By 1958, 43% of all typewriters purchased 
for business use will be electric— 
and the IBM is the favorite by far! 


The above graph has a message of great importance to 
If you are interested in IBM’s extensive business educators. It shows that in 1958—when some of 
educational services program, write to: your present students will be graduating—almost half of the 
L. M. Collins, Director, ¢ ‘ . 
Educational Services Dept., 
IBM Electric Typewriter Division, 
545 Madison Avenue, electric typewriter is a “must.” 
- 4 990 . 4. - e S Hf 
New York 22, New York Figures prove, too, that the IBM is the favorite electric by 
far—it outsells all other electrics combined! So, train your 


typewriters purchased for business offices will be electric. So, 
to prepare your students for their future jobs —training on the 





ELECTRIC 


TYPEWRITERS |—- OUTS ELL ALL OTHER 
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this chair? 








students on the typewriter they'll be most likely to use—the 
IBM Electric! 

School tests prove, too, that students type more rapidly 
and accurately on any machine—even manuals—when they 
have been trained on the IBM. With the IBM you can sim- 
plify stroking and carriage drills—advance more rapidly into 
over-all typing techniques to turn your students into com- 


petent, confident typists faster, 


ELECTRICS COMBINED! 
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Typing Tips to Students 
from the 


"Teaching Typewriter" — 
the IBM! 


To center headings or titles correctly 
for the handsomest results, here's 
the easy way: 

1. Divide the total number of spaces 
in the writing line by 2, and move 
the carriage to that point on the 
scale. 

. Backspace one for every 2 char- 
acters and spaces in the heading 
to be centered. 

. Your carriage will be at the cor- 
rect point to begin typing the 
heading. 


When you wish to type a single 
character down the length of a 
page, it is not necessary to seta 
margin or a tab stop. Here’s the easy 
way to do it on the IBM Electric: 


Simply move your carriage to the 
desired position on the page and 
type the single character. Then im- 
mediately position your first finger 
on the right hand on the back- 
spacer, and put the second finger on 
the return key. Depress both keys 
simultaneously. 


In one fast operation, you will 
have moved down one line and back 
one space, and your carriage will be 
in the correct position for typing the 
next character. 


When you are typing manuscripts of 
several pages and you want them to 
look uniform, here’s the way to make 
sure you end each page on the same 


line: 


Prepare a strip of paper numbered 
vertically from 1 to 33 single-spaced. 
With cellophane tape, fasten the 
strip around the extreme left edge 
of your platen. Align your first page 
with 1 and note the number on 
which you end the page. Then stop 
typing at the same number on each 
succeeding page. 


REMEMBER . .. the efficient way 
turns out to be the easy way to do 
things. So master these efficiency 
“tricks” to help yourself do the best 
job when you're out in the business 
world! 





Tip Top Cafeteria Table 
Is Portable Model 

A small cafeteria model is offered in 
the line of folding table and bench com 


redesigned by the industrial 
designers, Lippincott and Margulies, for 


Sico. The Tip Top folding table is avail 


binations 


able in six, seven or eight-foot lengths in 
The 


eight foot model has a seating capacity 


a portable unit for cafeteria use. 


of ten adults or fourteen children. It 
folds in an upright position to facilitate 
nesting storage and is available in table 
2 13 inches, 


and bench heights of 25 and 


7 and 15 inches and 29 and 17 inches. 
The new units have modern design to 
harmonize with contemporary school 1 
teriors, with honeycomb core bonded to 
Masonite and edged with Presdwood for 
improved table-top construction. The table 
top is impervious to damage in ordinary 
school use and there no crevices to 
The folding frame and legs 


are 


collect soil. 


ALL 3° 
AGREE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


have also been improved while the fold- 
ing mechanism retains its safety factors. 
The L-B portable table in eight, ten or 
twelve-foot lengths iS designed for use 
with chairs. Sico Mfg. Co., Inc., 5215 


Eden Ave. S., Minneapolis 24, Minn. 
For more details circle 4205 on mailing card 


Anchor Hinge 
for Exterior Doors 

Designed lor hanging exterior doors 
of wood or metal in public buildings, the 
wrought 
inch 


new Anchor Hinge is made of 


steel in five by four and one-half 
size. It is adaptable to all doors one and 
three-quarters to two and one-quarter 
inches thick where a door holder or door 
closer, in conjunction W ith other condi 
tions, causes severe strain on hinges, par 
ticularly the top Of heavy 
gauge, the Anchor Hinge is equipped 
with four bearings and is available highly 


one. extra 


polished and triple plated to resist rust, 


or bonderized and prime coated for 
painted finishes. 

Wood or machine screws are supplied 
with the new hinge and template punch 
of screw holes permits its use on metal 
as well as on wood doors and jambs. 
Designed to provide strength to resist 
potential hinge failures, plus damage to 
door or jamb, the new Anchor Hinge is 


offered in two models. Both are available 


(Continued on page 200) 


Easy Folding! 
Compact Storage! 


Du-Honey 20 Safety 
Lock! 


Beautiful Smooth 
Tops! 


in right or left-hand types. McKinney 
Mfg. Co., 1715 Liverpool St., Pittsburgh 
335 Fa. 


For more details circle #206 on mailing card 


Geo-Physical Relief Globe 
in Two Sizes 

A six-foot and a twelve-inch model are 
available in the new Geo-Physical reliet 
globe. The large six-foot model is suit 
museums and other 
in two hemi 


able for libraries, 
public places. It 1s 


spheres and assembled on location. The 


cast 


smaller twelve-inch model for classroom 


use 1s molded from sheets of 
rigid vinyl to show natural contours of 
the earth. It is lightweight, accurate and 
can be held in the hand for viewing 


from all angles. It may be marked with 


pressure 


crayon or painted as it can be cleaned. 
Geo-Physical Maps, Inc., 521 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. 


For more details circle #207 on mailing card. 


5 year guarantee 
on all Midwest Legs 


“We are pleased with their neat, 
trim design and we feel that they 
contribute greatly to the overall 
oppearance of our corridors.”’ 


SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER 

“Their low initial cost combined 
with rugged construction for long 
life will reflect considerable savings 
to the District.’ 


CHIEF CUSTODIAN 

“Equipto Modern-Flow Lockers ap- 
eal to me because there are no 
dinky bolted-on parts to come loose 
or fall off. This will save hours of 
maintenance every semester.” 


Modern-Flow 
Lockers! 


Double Bracing! 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 
FOLDING TABLES 


Wide range of styles and sizes— 


Choice of tops 


Midwest Folding Tables feature the exclu- 
sive Du-Honey 20 safety lock that secures 
the legs automatically in both the folded 
and the extended positions. Improved leg 
design gives added strength with greater 
comfort. All-welded construction. Extra 
strong under-bracing with tops laminated 
to the frame with special hot press glue 
process. Reinforced recessed steel apron 


*Extracts from actual testi- 
monials. Names furnished 
on request. 


Find out, too, about the pilfer-proof design, recessed latches, absence 
of nuts or bolts, and 6 times faster erection of Modern-Flow Lockers. 
it’s all contained in a new illustrated folder just off the press. Write 


today for your copy. = snmman 


OF AURORA 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


612 Prairie Avenue, Avrora, Illinois 
Steel Shelving © PartsBins © Drawer Units 


FOLDING 
PLATFORMS 


TABLE 


& CHAIR 
CADDIES 


FOLDING PRODUCTS 2c 


CORP 
Dept. 765, ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


Write for complete catalog, today! 


Midwest 
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Projects get off to a flying start in a Mutschler 
equipped art room. Because supplies, tools, tables 
and storage are right where you need them—vright 


where they belong. Our sales engineers are qualified 


to help you plan an entire new or remodeled art 
department . . . one designed for creative projects 
ivi UTSCH LE R and modern teaching methods. These men have the 
latest developments throughout the nation at your 
MAKE Ss iT disposal. Mutschler’s art room cabinetwork is made 
R é G HT g of northern hardwoods with new catalytic finishes 
™ that defy abuse. Wood doors are marine-grid 
construction to prevent warping. Hinged and 
sliding glass doors also available. Wide selection of 
natural wood or color finishes. Send coupon for 
more information. Find out why you get more for 


your money with Mutschler. 


Chamberlain High School, Tampa, Florida 


FOR 
Foods Laboratory 
Laundry Area MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. 517-1, Nappanee, Indiana 
Clothing Laboratory Please send complete data on Mutschler art 
rooms and address of nearest sales office. 


win iio Mitchie 
Home Management NAME 
pide SCHOOL FURNITURE SCHOOL 
Child Care Area 


Arts and Crafts 








ADDRESS 





General Storage 
Areas CITY, STATE 
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overhead concealed door closers 





THE ONLY FITTING CLOSER 


for shallow head jambs like these ! 





| the most compact—only 2%”x2%"x17” long 


with complete control of open- These RIXSON no. 225 closers not only meet the require- 


ing and closing action BUILT-IN 
two independent closing speed ad- ments of narrow style head jambs but have ample power to 
aneane p we a ge ng dependably control heavy entrance doors under all con- 


45,0 


ditions. Being completely concealed, no mechanisms or 
built-in door holder ; 

loor at one protruding arms are exposed to be tampered with or mar 
the appearance of the modern entrance. Available in three 


hydraulic shock absorber back-check) 
vee ipitheesidiciiies sizes for both center hung and butt hung installations. 


spring cushion door stop—d 
nion stopped = at choice of @ Write for complete details and template information. 





CANADIAN PLANT: 


TH E °o 4 CA R Cc ~ REXSON Cc Om PA WN Y | The Oscar C. Rixson Co. (Canada) Ltd. 


eae i , oom le, i 
9100 west belmont avenue ® franklin park, illinois ee oe eneedenemen 
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STARTING SOON AT YOUR LOCAL 


5th annual SINGER SE 


*85,000 


Teen-Age Dressmaking Contests! 


Do your girls say they can’t sew well? There’s not 
a sewing machine in the house? By next fall they may 
be experienced sewers—and prize winners! 

To enter the SINGER Sth annual Teen-Age Dressmak- 
ing Contests, all they do is enroll in a SINGER Teen- 
Age Dressmaking Course. They'll receive eight 244- _ 
hour lessons this summer . . . for only $8! Think how 
much fun they'll have learning to sew for fashion and 
how much money they’ll save, too! 

And the dresses they make while learning may win 
all sorts of valuable prizes . . . from local award to big 
grand prize! They may enroll between May 13 and 
August 10 and have till August 31 to finish their 
garments. 


Classes fill fast, so post this announcement foday. 


% Complete rules and entry blanks at all 


f 


3) SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


in the United States (including Alaska & Hawaii) and Canada 


Listed in phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





SENIOR PRIZES JUNIOR PRIZES 
(girls 14-17) (girls 10-13) 





GRAND PRIZE $1000 cash award | GRAND PRIZE $500 —— 


1956 Senior Winner—Carol 3 NATIONAL or 3 NATIONAL or 

Sue McGinnis. 14, of Uni- AWARDS P AWARDS oe 

versity City, Mo. tells friends: ¥ scholarship scholarship 
ue $600 EACH fund $300 EACH Pair 


“You just can’t lose. The 
sewing skills you develop will 
always pay off—in clothes 
and in savings.” 





PLUS: 3-day trip to New York City for the 4 national winners in each Contest 
and their mothers! 


PLUS: 66 REGIONAL FIRST PRIZES of SINGER* Slant-Needle* Portables with 
Automatic Zigzagger (value $229.50) for Senior & Junior Contestants. 


PLUS: 66 REGIONAL SECOND PRIZES of FEATHERWEIGHT* Portables with 
Automatic Zigzagger (value $181.50) for Senior & Junior Contestants, 


PLUS: Over 3250 LOCAL PRIZES of de luxe SINGER® Scissors Sets (value $12.95) 
for Senior & Junior Contestants. 


1956 Junior Winner—Faith 5. ; ai ; a a , 
Ascher, 13, of Brooklyn, N.Y. PLUS: 33 $300 one-year scholarships for regional winners in the Senior Contest 
assures girls: “You'll meet who enter or are attending an accredited college and major in home economics! 
many new friends, including 

apres R poor who . NOTE: A person who is or ever has been engaged in the manufacture, sale, service, or advertising 
such personalized lessons! alee a tethg: PLIES ee 

se ak ae of sewing machines (or members of their immediate families) is not eligible. 
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Folding Wall Tables 
Store in Cabinets 
Fully 


nets only 6! 


recessed or flush-mounted cabi 
inches deep store the new 


“Wall Tables of Tomorrow” when not 


in use. The new table and bench units 
unfold from the cabinets with no holes 
in table benches 


tops or for operating 


mechanisms. Automatic hydraulic ac 
tion simplihes folding and unfolding of 
the When the table 
and bench unfolds itself quickly and 


The 


units. unlatched, 


gently. units may be detached if 


d sired. 


The the | old-A-Way 


table and bench unit for quick conver 


j 


] 
new model ol 


sion of gymnasium to cafeteria has 


i ugh, colorful plastic tops and benches 
in any of five solid decorator colors or 


two-tone combinations. It is sturdily 


constructed for long, efficient operation, 





product sales 


with minimum maintenance to keep it 
clean. Haldeman-Homme Mfg. Co., 2580 
University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 


For more details circle #208 on mailing card. 


Micromatic Veining 
in Reenforced Vinyl Flooring 

New designs and new sizes are now 
offered in Vina-Lux flooring. Vina-Lux 
reentforced vinyl is now available in 1/16, 
3/36 and ¥% inch in Micromatic Veining. 
Also in the same thicknesses, the new 
V-342, Capestrano reenforced vinyl 
asbestos has a beige background with 
light brown and white Micromatic Vein 
ing. There are the 
Vina-Lux line. 

Two new patterns have been added to 
the line of Azphlex vinylized tile, both 
colors in 3/32 and \% inch thicknesses. 
Azrock asphalt tile in C-59 Walnut is 
another new addition to the line. Azrock 
Products Division, Uvalde Rock Asphalt 
Co., Box 531, San Antonio, Texas. 

For more details circle 2209 on mailing card 


now 21 colors in 


Sanitary Napkins 
in Compact Form 

A full-sized external sanitary napkin 
is now available compressed into a 
small compact blue tube only slightly 
larger than a lipstick case. The superior 


quality napkin, trade-named “Delicate,” 


(Continued on page 204) 


is made of pure long-staple cotton and 
conforms to the body for comfort in use. 
The highly-absorbent napkin fluffs out 
to original softness and size when re- 
moved from the easily-opened tube. The 
cotton in “Delicate” is impregnated with 
a patented odor preventive, known as 
Becba, which is colorless, non-toxic, 
odorless and stainless. The napkin is 
packaged with an individual disposable 
sanitary cotton belt. 

The “Delicate” napkin is dispensed 
through a special machine. The com 
pact size of the napkin permits loading 
a large number into the dispenser. The 
constructed — of 


machine is ruggedly 


heavy gauge steel and is easy to install. 
The trouble-free mechanism gives unin 
terrupted service. American Hygienic 
Corp., 209 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4. 


For more details circle #210 on mailing card. 


uP PROFITS FASTEp, 
builds greater Milk and Dairy _ 


Trim, modern S & S QuiKold coolers build greater milk sales in 
food stores, restaurants, delicatessens, schools, dairy stores and 
all locations where dairy products are sold. They provide large 
storage space for package or bottle milk and dairy products... 
yet require a very minimum of floor space to return greater profits 
per square foot of floor area used. 

QuiKold cool-R-in coils are in the storage area... not inside the 
cooler walls... to assure maximum efficiency. Cooling is fast and 
economical . . . with proper temperatures maintained uniformly 
in every part of the storage compartment. Guaranteed depend- 
ability of construction and operating mechanism means long 
life with low maintenance. 

There’s a QuiKold cooler to meet the needs of every location... 
Order yours in any quantity, large or small, at no extra cost. 
QuiKold electric coolers are Underwriters Laboratories approved. 
Write for free catalog today. $$D1 


SS Products, inc. 


P.O. BOX 1047 LIMA, OHIO 








QUIKOLD 


The secret of QuiKold’s greater efficiency is right 


SINCE in the storage area — QuiKold cool-R-in coils. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BEVERAGE COOLERS 
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Toledo Dishwasher Toledo Dishwasher Toledo Dishwasher Toledo Disposer Toledo Disposer 
Door Type, Timed with Conveyor Pre- Counter Type. 4% HP with 18” Cone. Large capacity with 
Automatic. Wash, silver saver. 


TOLEDO DISHWASHERS TOLED? OSERS 


matched to your needs! banish food waste problems! 


29 models for top dishwashing efficiency! Performance-proved ¢ Shred all food wastes and flush them down 
Toledo Dishwashers offered in sizes and capacities from 450 drain. Truly sanitary, efficient. 144 HP sizes 
dishes per hour (counter dishwasher) . . . up to heavy-duty for dishscraping. 3 and 5 HP for food pre- 
three tank machines averaging 12,600 dishes per hour. paration areas. 


Toledo Mixers—thor- Toledo Slicers—feature Toledo Choppers—out- 

oughly mix chopped illuminated platter, ex- standing in performance 

meats, sausage, other clusive “Quick-Weigh” and appearance. Full 

foods. Stainless steel tub, Estimator. range of models, 1/3 HP 
> 


25 H 


150 lb. capacity. S to 25 Toledo Peeler — Toledo Peeler — 


Floor Model Type Portable Bench Type 


FOOD MACHINES 
ee eee 


save time .. . make foods 
more appetizing ! ... fast, efficient 


Machines—produce Toledos handle big work loads in food Toledo Peclers do the werk with eficeat 


Toledo Hi-Speed Steak 
those tempting, tender preparation with cost-cutting speed 
steaks 40% faster. +s : 
and efficiency . . . add appetite-appeal 
to foods processed, too! And advanced 


&e “ponte t 
double action” . . . achieved by sharp 
abrasive on both disc and cylinder. Rolling 
m . . motion of the vegetables insures complete 
Toledo design features provide attrac- age ea ae eager he “ie f 
tive appearance, easy cleaning, and skin deep” peeling with a minimum o 
long-life oo neneiabiliies ie waste. Full choice of sizes from 15 lb. 
6 ie y: (Portable Bench Type) to 70 lb. capacity. 
Toledo Saws—have ex- 
tra large working area. 
Models with 16” or 12” 
wheels. 


f, 


Today, more than ever it pays 


to go FOLEDO all the way 


That fact is proving out for food service operations everywhere. The 
brilliant, dependable performance of new TOLEDOS, is saving time 
and kitchen labor, boosting efficiency of handling food, dishes and 
food wastes. If you, too, want to streamline your kitchen operations, 
get the cost control and time-saving so important today, why not 
take an interesting informative look at the wide choice of Toledos 
offered for all your kitchen machine needs. Write today for new 
catalogs on the Toledos that interest you. . 


Aon TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 
Fectory-Trained Kitchen Machine Division 


wis 245 Hollenbeck St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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NOW READY—autHoritaTIVE, PRACTICAL HELP AT EVERY 
STEP OF THE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


SCHOOL PLANNING 


AND BUILDING HANDBOOK 


by N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engelhardt Jr., and Stanton Leggett 


members of the firm Engelhardt, Engelhardt, Leggett and Cornell, 
Educational Consultants. 


in collaboration with over 85 leading authorities, 
including: 
School Administrators and Officials 
Architects, Educators, Engineers 
Site Planners and Landscape Architects 
Educational and Architectural Editors 
. and other school specialists 


School 
ad Petalalial® | 

FT ale | 
Building 


Here for the first time is the only practical hand- 
book dealing with every phase of planning and 
executing school building programs. This one book 
is the best source of information needed every day 
by members of boards of education, school build- 
ing committees, school business managers, super- 
intendents of schools, and everyone else concerned 
with the school building program. 





Specifically, this new book will: 


1. 


Analyze, define and assign the exact duties and responsibilities of every party involved 
in your building program. 

Set up detailed checklists and procedures for every aspect and every step of your pro- 
gram. These procedures and checklists are so minute in their coverage that they may 
be followed as a daily guide to prevent the omission of any needed item in any com- 
pleted work or building. 

Provide complete checklists and specimen contracts covering every contractual relation- 
ship entered into in planning and executing the program 


. Render advice and make specific recommendations regarding legal services, accounting 


and budget procedures and controls, insurance coverage, maintenance, inspection of 
work, incidental and extra cost items, public relations, purchasing, financing, and other 
specialized problems of your program. 


SCHOOL PLANNING AND BUILDING HANDBOOK does not deal in gener- 


alities—it is the most specific, practical work ever published in this field. It is a priceless 
reservoir of vital facts which will be a constant aid to you in your school building program. 


CORPORATION 


Name__ 


Address. 


City. 


PRODUCED IN COLLABORATION WITH OVER 85 LEADING AUTHORITIES 


626 PAGES, 6 x 9” SIZE 
THOUSANDS OF ITEMS — ACCURATE, EASY TO FIND 
DETAILED INDEX FOR READY REFERENCE 
COMPLETE WITH TABLES, DIAGRAMS AND CHARTS 
ORGANIZED INTO 40 CHAPTERS 
INCLUDES 53 COMPLETELY DETAILED CHECKLISTS & SCHEDULES 


$12.75 
MAIL TODAY FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


Send me_—copies of School Planning and Building Handbook @ $12.75 
each. After ten days free examination, I shall either remit the price plus 
a few cents postage, or return the book with no obligation. 





Zone ————— 





C) My check is enclosed. You pay postage, same return privilege. aii 
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40 IMPORTANT CHAPTERS 
(headings abridged here) 


1. Building Schools for a Nation: Responsibili- 
ties of Board of Education, Specialized Personnel, 
Comprehensive Planning 

2. Responsibilities of Board, Superintendent, 
Professional Experts: Administrative Organiza- 
tion, Specialists 

3. The School Building Survey: Trends, Scope, 
Building in a Changing Community 

4. Educational Specifications for New School 
Buildings: Requirements, Planning the Primary 
Classroom, Developing a Program 

5. Public Relations: Importance, Literature, Or- 
ganizing for an Intensive Campaign 

6. Local Administrative Variations 

7. Planning for Equipment, Furniture: Trends in 
Equipment, Responsibilities 

8. Budget and Accounting for Programs: Capital 
Budget of the Community, Necessary Accounting 
Records 

9. School Site Selection: Trend toward One-story 
Construction, How Community Progress Affects 
the Schools 

10. Acquisition of Sites: Board Policy, Eminent 
Domain, Condemnation 

11. Standards for Site Engineering Surveys 

12. Contract with the School Building Architect 
13. Contract with the Engineer: Specialized En- 
gineering Problems, Engineer's Fees and Contracts 
14, Problems of Land Use and Landscaping: 
Changing Concepts, Estimating the Cost 

15. Sanitary and Storm Drainage: Appraisal of 
Problem 

16. Standards for Architects’ and Engineers’ Pre- 
liminary Drawings 

17. Preliminary Planning in a Large City 

18. Scale Models and Perspective Renderings 
19. Final Preliminary Specifications 

20. Standards for Subsurface Exploration and 
Test Borings: Purpose, Field Operation, Applica- 
tion of Results 

21. Statement of Preliminary Estimates of Cost 
22. Standards for Final Working Drawings 

23. The Volume of Final Specifications 

24. Final Specifications of Materials and Work- 
manship: Writing the Final Specifications, As- 
surance of Superior Results 

25. General Conditions of Contract: Sample Con- 
tracts 

26. Detail Drawings and Shop Drawings 

27. Cost Estimates Based on Final Plans and 
Specifications: Design-stage Estimating, Compari- 
son of Project Costs 

28. Incidental and Extra Costs 

29. Problems Associated with Bidding 

30. Contracts of Construction 

31. Supervision of Construction: Architect's 
Over-all Responsibility, Clerk-of-the-Works, Ad- 
vance Appointment of the Building Custodian 

32. Insurance Coverage for School Construction 
33. Surety Bonds on School Construction 

34. Unit Costs and Their Interpretation 

35. Timetable for School Building Projects: 
Sources of Delays, Adjusting Schedules 

36. The Measure of School Building Design 

37. Publicizing School Building Projects 

38. Legal Services: Needs, Checklists of Possible 
Legal Problems 

39. Financing: Pay-as-you-go Plan, Selling School 
Bonds 

40. Naming the School, Cornerstone Laying, and 
Dedication: Ceremonies, Errors and Pitfalls to 
be Avoided 





check! 





before you make 
the move to..... 


wide 





Hillyard has a complete plan for 


changing over from narrow lane to wide 
lane markings economically, without re- 
finishing the entire floor. If you are going 
to re-mark or re-finish your floor, get 
Hillyard expert advice and step-by-step 
plans before you start — they make your 
job much simpler and easier, cut the 
cost materially. 











There are national rules governing the marking of the broken arcs 

of the free throw circles. Hillyard has developed a new Lining Template 
which makes it easy for you to lay out perfect free throw circles 

as required by the new official rules. 


Without this handy tool, it’s next to impossible to compute exact distances 
around the circle for the line and space segments of the dotted lines. 


F FROM YOUR HILLYARD ‘’MAINTAINEER®”’ 


THESE HILLYARD HELPS, ALL FREELY AVAILABLE: 
~eemeee NEW HILLYARD E-Z MARKER for marking broken line of circle. 


Makes Wide Lane Markings Easy. Complete instructions for use 


printed on the back. 


UP-TO-DATE Gym Blueprint Folder, with complete, detailed instructions for laying out, 
marking, finishing and maintaining a “Basketball Floor for Champions”. 


POPULAR “How to Plan Your Gym” 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
PASSAIC, N, J. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Folder, for sports other than basketball. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. 

D I'm going to re-mark my floor. Please have the Hillyard Main- 
taineer give me a FREE Lining Template. 

D0 I'm going to re-finish my floor. Please send me FREE Blueprint 
and “How to Plan” Folders. 





Name.... 





Institution 
Address. 











DEPT. E-4 





Beverage and Milk Coolers 
Are Easy to Load 

\ completely new line of twenty mod- 
els is now available in Foster Beverage 


Milk Coolers. 


every need for coolers, the line includes 


and Designed to meet 
five self-contained and five remote mod 
els. All are finished in attractive Satin 
tone. They have twin fan cooling sys 
tems for quick pull down and heavy 
duty service and are available in sizes 
12 to 40 cubic The 
new models are easy to load and casy to 
use. Foster Refrigerator Corp., Mill & 
N. Second Sts., Hudson, N.Y. 


For more details circle #211 on mailing card 


trom feet Capacity. 


Ribbon Glass Windows 
Have Ceramic Colors 

Vitrolux is the name given to a new 
spandrel glass for modern wall structures. 
It has fused the 
inner side of the plates in a selection ol 


ceramic colors onto 


sixteen standard colors and black and 
white. The quarter-inch plate glass is 
heat-strengthened for added strength to 
resist shock and is available in maximum 
size of 60 by 84 inches. The new polished 
colored plate glass surfacing material will 
hide building service facilities and struc- 
tural framework while providing color 
contrasts in entire walls of glass. 

A new Blue Ridge spandrel glass prod- 
uct recently introduced by Libbey-Owens- 
Ford is known as Huetex. This patterned 
texture glass provides a colored surface 
to contrast with the polished ribbon win- 
dow of plate glass now available in colors 
in Vitrolux. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co., 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


For more details circle #212 on mailing card. 


Lens Bracket Developed 
for Wide Screen Projection 

The Superama ‘16’ lens for wide screen 
projection is designed for both taking 
and projecting regular 16mm wide screen 
motion pictures. Brackets to fit Bell and 
Howell, Ampro and Victor Arc projec 
tors are available for the dual 
purpose lens. Pictures taken with the 
Superama squeeze an image twice as 
wide as normal into the conventional 
sized film. When the film is projected 
through the Superama lens, the image 


now 


(Continued on page 208) 


is “unsqueezed,” giving a projected pic- 
ture double normal width. Radiant Mfg. 
Co., 2627 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 8. 


For more details circle #213 on mailing card. 


Electriduct Extension Cord 
Carries Over Floor 

An unobtrusive method of carrying 
electric extension cords over the floor to 
electric typewriters and other office 
equipment, lamps, fans and similar ap 
pliances, is offered in Electriduct. The 
rubber duct protects the electrical wiring 
and is stumble-proof as it rises from a 
feather edge to an apex of 7/16 of an 
inch. Wheeled equipment can be easily 
rolled over it. Ribs on the under side 
prevent the Electriduct from slipping on 


the floor. Wiring is placed in the hollow 
duct center, or the duct can be made as 
a complete electric extension cord. Ideas, 
Inc., 615 South 2nd, Laramie, Wyoming. 


For more details circle #214 on mailing card. 
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NATIONAL MULTI-PURPOSE CLASSROOM CABINETS 


THE ONLY CABINETS COMPLETELY SURFACED 
BOTH INSIDE AND OUT WITH NEVAMAR 


National Multi-Purpose 
Cabinets meet every pos- 
sible need in today’s ciass- 
room. These interchange- 
able units provide every 
storage facility as well as 
perfect work surfaces. Sur- 
faced inside and out with 
super-smooth NEVAMAR, 
the high-pressure laminate 
that never needs refinish- 
ing. Completely vermin- 
proof. Resists stains, scars 
and scratches. Honey 
maple finish. 





Illustrated: (Right) Teacher's Storage Cabinet and 
(above) Sink Cabinet . 


in the complete National line. 


. - two of the many models 


@ WRITE TODAY FOR THE COMPLETE CATALOG OF THE NATIONAL LINE OF SCHOOL 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Div. of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. 





FURNITURE 


e ODENTON, MARYLAND 
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CHOOSE 


NATCO 


FOR AN ALWAYS 


NEW LOOK 








Cleanliness of school and college buildings Is often judged in the washrooms. Here Is a typical Natco Ceramic Glaze Vitritile installation in the 
new Liberal Arts Building at St. John’s University. Architect, Henry V. Murphy, Brooklyn, N.Y. General Contractor, Veit & Company, Brooklyn, N.Y, 


Ceramic Glaze Vitritile combines color, 
durability and cleanliness at St. John’s University 


The new Liberal Arts Building at St. John’s University at Hill- 
crest, Long Island, New York, is typical of the way modern 
architects and builders employ Natco Ceramic Glaze Vitritile 
to achieve both permanence and beauty at moderate cost. 

Natco Vitritile combines two important features in a single 
building material. It makes sound, fire-proof structural walls and 
partitions, plus a colorful wear-resistant interior finish in a single 
operation .. . at one cost. 

Ideal for washrooms, cafeterias, classrooms, corridors, work- 
shops and gymnasiums, Natco Vitritile will withstand the on- 
slaught of youth without becoming marred or worn. Years after 


STRUCTURAL 


installation it will retain its new look because inexpensive wash- 
ing with soap and water is all the maintenance it ever needs. 

Natco Vitritile can be adapted to virtually any architectural 
design. It is manufactured in a complete range of shapes and 
fittings to meet all construction requirements. Furnished in 
nominal face sizes—**6T”’ Series (5144” x 12’), “4D” Series (514 
x 8”), in 2”, 4”, 6” and 8” wall thicknesses and “8W” Series 
(8” x 16”) in 2” and 4” thicknesses. 

Finally, Natco Vitritile is available in 21 standard colors (in- 
cluding the new speckled glaze) toapermit selection of the shade 
needed for pleasing appearance and proper lighting. 


NATCO) 


Star Peooucts 
SIMCE 2089 


NATCO CORPORATION = 


327.Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Location of Natco Branch Sales Offices 


Boston 16, Mass., 20 Providence Street, Tel. Hubbard 2-3549 - 2-3556 
Chicago 6, Ill., 205 West Wacker Drive, Tel. Franklin 2-5754 

Detroit 2, Mich., 2842 West Grand Boulevard, Tel. Trinity 3-0310 

New York 17, N.Y., 205-217 East 42nd Street, Tel. Murray Hill 4-1922 


North Birmingham 7, Ala., P.O. Box 5476, Tel. Birmingham 4-1881 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., 1518 Walnut St., Tel. Pennypacker 5-5112 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 327 Fifth Avenue, Tel. GRant 1-9370 

Syracuse 3, N.Y., 1045 James Street, Tel. Syracuse 9-8222 


Clay Pipe Sales Division: P.O. Box 207, Brazil, indiana, Tel. Brazil 2347 
In Canada: Natco Clay Products Limited, 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ontario 














Classroom, Consolidated Sehool, Paxton, Neb. 


1 man does 
the job of 3 





---Cleans 
disinfects 
ro -weoR Rod ae 2-3-4 


Cuts your labor costs by 50% 


In the same operation, Briteway removes dirt, 
kills bacteria, banishes offensive odors... 
Takes only one cup to pail of water to make 
abundant suds...Works in hard water... 
Leaves refreshing aroma (no “disinfectant” 
smell)... Applied with mop on floors; sponge, 
cloth or brush on toilet seats, tile, walls... 
Priced below competing products which do 
not compare... Forinformation write Dolge. 








For free sanitary survey 
of your premises , 


"W E L} K r () U R ask your Dolge service man WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


QUIET CLASSROOM" 
2 an m" NEW Colorful 


Quiet is an aid to both teaching and learning in modern 
schools like the new Consolidated School in Paxton, Neb. ‘ "ie er’ Ss Guid 

The secret of this school’s quiet atmosphere? There é 4 y e 
ire 22,000 square feet of Gold Bond Acoustifibre tiles Visual Teaching Aids 


on the ceilings here. Pupils’ grades and teachers’ 
tall for All Grades 


nerves benefit from the quiet 











Up to 75% of sounds striking an Acoustifibre ceiling are = | PPR =] e Indexed—for 


swallowed up” by hundreds of cleanly-drilled >a) ‘ 
perforations in each tile. Acoustifibre’s attractive white & quick reference 


: ud gr? 

surface provides high light reflection, too. , Ses; wry wim ; /) ® CRAM’S 
A special Fire Resistant Paint on the face and back ~ LS ; | Graded Pro- 
of each Acoustifibre tile adds important fire-safety to soe Bis , Se gram. Saves 
classrooms. Made to meet Federal Specification Se | Sm te eee 
SS-A-118b, the paint foams under heat, forms a thick eee, ware se won , 
coating that retards the spread of flame. ae ¥ Pom 2t.2g carefully planned 

program. 


On new ceilings or existing ones, Gold Bond Acoustifibre® tiles 
will give you economical sound-conditioning that’s ® Markable- 


efficient and attractive. Call your Gold Bond® Acoustical SIR} f'- — ae oe | Kleenable 
Contractor nw » a eee . a — in the yd lar i * Y al | Surface 
. ages under ‘oustica ,ontractors. | 
ellow ige ae Ce * « tes " " Mark-on Rub-off 
a 


Write for the new booklet, “Quiet and Education.” Dept. Di He, og ‘te 4 i 
NS-57, National Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, N.Y. tee © NEW 64 inch 
WALL MAPS 


60 Pages—Beautiful colors 


fae for your FREE Copy today 








ACOUSTICAL 


nem Old Bond BF fees 9" THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. INC. 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


HATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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How to get a ‘new’ school 
on an old-school budget 





oa Bz 


sing oem! 


a ee ee 


...and improve the daylighting inside 


Whether it 
modernization of an old one, P-C has an important 


Window modernization with PC Glass Blocks offers a 
happy solution to school planners who would like the 
features of a new plant but are confined by budget to 
modest improvements on the old, still-adequate building. 

Two of the many benefits you can expect with a PC 
Block installation are illustrated in the pictures above 
of the Turner School, Wilkinsburg, Pa. Old exteriors get 
an architectural ‘“‘face-lifting’’ that belies the date on 
the cornerstone. Classroom illumination takes on a soft, 
cheerful look . . . the result of internal prisms in the 
blocks that control daylight, banning glare and dis- 
tracting shadows. 

The insulation value of PC Glass Blocks (equivalent to 
8 inches of masonry) cuts heating bills. And budget- 
draining expenditures for window maintenance are 
eliminated. 


_ 


is construction of a new school or 
message for you that can mean a better school for the 
pupils at less cost to the taxpayers. Write for our book- 
let, The 3R’s and Daylighting. Pittsburgh Corning Corpo- 
ration, Dept. AK-57, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania. In Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


PC Glass Blocks 


PITTSBURGH 





,OOHIs 











rn) , 
[a Also manufacturers of FOAMGLAS™ insulation | 
| CORNING * 4 
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SOUND SYSTEM CAN MEET 


YOUR INDIVIDUAL 
CURRICULUM NEEDS... 
regardless of size of school 


Whether the installation is 

large or small, DuKane /lexible 
school sound systems do the job 
at a moderate cost. You get 

a custom job through use of 
mass-produced component panels, 
permitting easy installation 

to meet your own school’s needs! 
Modern school planners across 
the nation have found DuKane 
the practical answer to the need 
for a centralized school sound 
system. Send the coupon for 

the facts today. 


¢ no limit to number of rooms « 1, 2 or 3 
channel operation « 50 to 100 watt 
program amplifiers « 6 to 12 watt 
intercom panel *« complete emergency 
operation « remote program pickup « 
AM-FM radio tuner « engineered to any 
requirement « listed with Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 


SCHOOL & INDUSTRIAL 
SOUND SYSTEMS « FLEXIFONE 





PHONE SYSTEMS + NURSES’ 


- 
CALL SYSTEMS * MICROMATIC P_ Om 


SOUND SLIDEFILM PROJECTORS 3) 
and electronics for the armed forces - 


ze i 


Please send the facts on DuKane schoo! sound systems 
and how they can be ‘tailored’ to individual needs 


DuKane Corporation, Dept. NS-57 
St. Charlies, Iilinois 


NAME ___ 
ADDRESS _ 


a a“ STATE —_ 


SCHOOL ___ 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Anti-Slip Treads 

Are Made of Aluminum 
Lightweight aluminum is used in con 

the Safestride treads 


struction olf new 





for stairs, landing and floors. Made with 
a permanent, heavy-duty, non-corrosive 
aluminum alloy base in widths of three 
and six inches, the treads can be used 
in multiple sections to cover any desired 
area. They are furnished in lengths as 
easily installed with 
with screws and 


required and are 
screws or On masonry 
lead expansion shields. Locked-in safety 
ribs containing abrasive aggregate ensure 


anti-slip qualities, whether wet or dry. 








Wooster Products Inc., 100 Spruce St., | 


Wooster, Ohio. 


For more details circle #215 on mailing card 


Riding Mower 
Speeds Grounds Projects 

The versatile new Mark XXVI Riding 
Power Mower can be used to speed a 


variety of outdoor projects. It can be 


used to grade and seed the lawn, mow 


the grass, sweep leaves and for snow 
clearance. The rugged, simplified trans 
mission permits pulling loads up to 


1000 pounds. Fully pneumatic rear tires 


ia Py is 





furnish maximum traction on any sur- 
The special steering mechanism 
permits turning on a 25 inch inside ra 
1 — . . 

dius. The power is equalized on both 
rear wheels, reducing lawn gouging and 


face. 


cutting. 

For mowing, the blades produce a 25 
inch cut and the operator can adjust 
the depth without dismounting. Safety 
features include an anti-coasting blade 
brake, four wheel stability and a rotor 
disengaging arm. Porter-Cable, 102 Ex- 
change St., Syracuse 8, N.Y. 

For more details circle #216 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 212) 
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FAIR-PLAY 


SCOREBOARDS 


oh 


_OUT IN FRONT! 


ROSE BOWL, ORANGE 
BOWL, ‘GATOR BOWL 
and VALLEY HIGH! 
You see Fair-Play football score- 
boards and clocks from east to 
west, in the largest bowls and 

smallest stadiums! 


SECONDS — 


“ LAMISITOR 


MINUTES 


HOME 





FB-50-A2 — The ultimate in football 
scoreboards Biggest, most popular 
standard model. 18’ long, 81/2’ high 
FB-33 (below) — Slightly smaller, but 
same Operating and control system of 
big board above All the vital scor- 
ing information 1n 18'x7!/2’ scoreboard. 





. . 
. . 
. . 
. . 
. . 


REDFIELD 


-__ $4 ramon 






All Fair-Play footbal! rds fea 
ture world-far $ y Clock 
Telephone Dial ton Con 


trols. Fully-enclosed al iam cab. 
inets. Plug-in Clock Pak and Relays 
for easy service, 
There’s a size and price for 
budget; write for descriptive, 
trated brochure. 


your 
illus- 


-FAIR-PLAY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 2536 * Des Moines, lowa 
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ompare the Appearance 








Handsome Modernfold doors save space, keep 
their good looks for years 


P . Ps Vinyl covered, many 
Why do more architects specify MOoDERNFOLD than any other folding door? colors. Easily washed | ee 
4 : thile in place. 47 
It’s not just that they have a double-strength, all-steel inner framework. PO poo eme | ARCHITECTS RATE 
Or that they can take year-in-year-out punishment. It’s because they are ouah needs no q MODERNFOLD 
) : " ; unsightly cornice. "" | FAR SUPERIOR 
truly beautiful! MODERNFOLD is the only folding door manufacturer main- Double strength, 7. © to ANY OTHER 


taining a complete, quality-controlled fabric coating plant. The durable eS. ae 3 ’ FOLDING DOOR 
vinyl coverings of MoDERNFOLD doors come in a rainbow of colors— ee ere , 
dozens to choose from—and in such favored finishes as wood grains and 
leather grains. 

These doors retain their fresh, original appearance for years and years, 
with only soap and water washing. And they’re almost impervious to 
children! 

See your MoDERNFOLD distributor soon. He’ll gladly help you divide mod erntfold 
your present space more efficiently, and aid you in color co-ordination. 
Call him without-obligation;_he’s listed under ‘‘Doors’’ in classified tele- DOORS 
phone directories. 





NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. E54, New Castle, Indiana. In Canada: New Castle 


Products, Ltd., Montreal 23. In Germany: New Castle Products, GMBH, Stuttgart. Available in over THE FIRST AND FINE ST IN FOLD! NG pooRSs 


60 countries throughout the world. 





Costs less than conventional Entire assembly weighs 
roof-ceiling systems less than 9 psf 


Waterproof built-up roof 


Entire system is only 
five inches deep 





Steel mesh reinforces 
insulating concrete fill 





Firesafe concrete slab 
cuts insurance costs 


Slab and matt-faced 
board minimize heat loss 


Seesessees® 


Conduits can run in any 
direction in deck 


Perforated steel deck is Hard-faced acoustic deck 
easy to clean and paint won't rip, dent, tear, sag 











Local labor can assemble SR ARAAAAAKS Beams can be steel, timber 
the entire roof system or precast concrete 
No suspended ceiling 











New idea in school ceiling-roof construction 


| 


You save 
> Il told 
here 























5-INCH SYSTEM. A suspended ceiling system GOOD ACOUSTICS. Tests conducted by Riverbank Acoustical Laboratories indicate that Structur- 
usually requires 16” to 20” in depth. Only Acoustic system with 24” slab provides Noise Reduction Coefficient of .80. Clean, corrugated 
5” deep, the Structur-Acoustic system saves underside of Structur-Acoustic reflects light, can be painted to matching color scheme. Hard 
11” to 15” in wall height, saves thousands of surface won't dent, stays attractive. Heat loss is kept to minimum with U factor in excess of 
dollars in materials and labor. 0.14. Firesafe system protects both building and contents, helps reduce owner insurance costs. 


A new combination of building materials, the Structur-Acoustic roof 
N FW STR UCTUR-ACOUSTIC system eliminates suspended ceilings, offers one-third more roof for 
your dollar than conventional school roofs with similar features. Heart 
of the system is Structur-Acoustic—a galvanized, corrugated, perforated 


DECK MAKES 5-| N CH ROOF steel sheet that weighs only = psf. Strong but lightweight, these high- 


tensile, tough-temper steel units are easy to handle and place, form a 

SYSTEM POSSIBLE firm structural deck for the ceiling-roof assembly. Entire system can 

be assembled by local labor—no bulky prefabricated assemblies to 

ship long distances at high freight rates. For schools, one-story offices, 

EASY TO ASSEMBLE, USES LOCAL LABOR factories, stores—wherever sound control is desirable. For more infor- 


mation, contact Granco home or district office, ATTN: Dept. S-72. 





Granco Products for any type of framing you specify 


See our 
catalogs in 
Sweet's 
Architectural and 
Industrial Files 
8 


GRANCO® STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A subsidiary of GRANITE CITY STEEL COMPANY 


5506 N. Broadway, St. Louis 15, Mo. Executive Offices: Granite City, Ill 
a 






































DISTRICT OFFICES: St. Louis ¢ Kansas City « Cincinnati e Dallas « Chicago 
Minneapolis « Atlanta « San Francisco 





COUSTIC 


Distributors in 80 principal cities 


CORRUFORM® COFAR® GRANCO TUFCOR® STRUCTUR- 
ROOF DECK A 
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SURE STOPPING FOR 


SAFER GOING! 


J cnevnoter | Chevrolet school bus chassis 
have brakes you can bank on 
in day-to-day operation and in emergency 
situations. You have the added assurance of 
extra stopping power and long brake life. 
Whichever chassis model you choose, you get 
brawny, big-muscled brakes that are designed 


to fit your requirements. Power brakes are 
standard equipment on most models and are 


A CAPACITY FOR 
EVERY SCHOOL 
REQUIREMENT 


available as an extra-cost option on all others. 

Better braking is just an example of the 
safety-minded engineering you'll find through- 
out every Chevrolet school bus chassis. A/l 
models meet or exceed the most recent 
National School Bus Standards. Your Chevy 
dealer will be happy to give you all the facts 
and figures. ... Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


— 


8802—60 pupils 6802—48 to 54 pupils 








6702—42 to 48 pupils | 4502—30 to 36 pupils 





SS () em ~ (+) : 


3802— 16 to 20 pupils 3106—8-pass. Carryall 
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FIRST WITH THE MOST MODERN FEATURES 
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Complete Place Setting 

Now Available in Paper 
Attractive paper are 

fered by Lily-Tulip in complete place 


dishes now ol 


settings. A sample kit is available for 
use as a guide in ordering the complete 
service or special items. Included in the 
new service are an eight ounce container 
for soups, stews or spaghetti; cold cups 
from four to ten ounces 1n capacity; % 
and one ounce cups for creams and 
sauces; four and six ounce pleated dishes 
tor salads and desserts, and Lily portion 
cups from one-half to five and one-half 
ounces for relishes, puddings and similar 
uses. 

Plastic-coated and uncoated plates ina 
ariety of included in the kit 


which also contains six and eight ounce 


sizes are 


hot cups with handles and seven ounce 
hot cups without handles, as well as the 
new Lily China-Cote hot drink cup in 
the eight ounce size. Lids are included 
for several containers and cups and a 


For safety first 
where safety counts 
build with firesafe 
concrete masonry 


paper place mat completes the attractive 
setting. Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., 122 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. 
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Wash Sink Faucet 
Has Adjustable Timing 

The new Slow Self-Closing Wash 
Sink Faucet is push-button operated with 
an adjustable timing, controlled volume 
water flow feature. The T & S Model 
B-800 is a heavy duty unit especially 
suitable for sinks. The 
convenient, automatic hand-washing 
Spray Operates at a pre-set water tem 
perature with regulated flow for water 
conservation. An adjusting screw on the 
removable push-button assembly permits 
regulating the flow from instantaneous 
shut-off to various degrees of delayed, 


school wash 


self-closing action. 

The interior is renewable and inserts 
into the housing as one complete assem- 
bly. It has a polished chromium plated 
finish and is ruggedly constructed to 
meet high standards of school use. T & S 
Brass & Bronze Works, Inc., 32 Urban 
Ave., Westbury, L.L, N.Y. 
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Improved Safety Features 
in 1957 Superior Coaches 
Structural improvements of many 


(Continued on page 214) 


kinds give the new 1957 Superior 
Coaches excellent safety and construction 
features. Greater peripheral visual free- 
dom for the driver is provided by the 
added width of the Tru-View wind 
shield which is flush mounted to elimi- 
nate snow or ice build-up at the edges 
during severe weather. The front cowl 
panel is of heavier gauge steel for extra 
rigidity and greater strength. Driver 
controls and front entrance features are 
also improved, with redesigned heater 
and defroster. 

Other improvements in the 1957 coach 
include longer grab rail, firmer and 
stronger seats and padding, heavier zinc 
coating to protect vital areas on the 
Super-Kote Steel rust resistant bus body, 
Super-Rigid Steel side panels inside and 
out, and other features. The conven 
tional type bus is available in sizes and 








seating arrangements from 21 to 66 pas 
sengers and two transit-type buses have 
also been added to the line for 1957. 
Superior Coach Corp., Lima, Ohio. 
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Ask your local NCMA member for a copy of “‘Concrete Masonry in School Construction.” 


NATIONAL CONCRETE MASONRY ASSOCIATION « 
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Griggs new 
open front 
Desk 

and 

Chair 




















< 


Compact space-savers in the classroom... with plenty of 
space for study and storage. 
Stay-in-style design that matches the many years of service 
built into every piece of Griggs seating. 
The full line of TEMPO desks, chairs and tables comes 
in five favorite colors with choice of new Griggs Plastex or Griggs 
famous Hardwood Plywood tops. 
Write for the name of your Griggs distributor today. 


EQUIPMENT, INC., BELTON, TEXAS 


S- Griggs proven | 
tubular steel ‘construction 





ae 
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Louvered Fluorescent Unit 
for Low Ceilinged Rooms 
The all-steel Smithcraft “Executive” 


is a shallow louvered fluorescent unit for 


, , ’ 
use 1n low ceilinged schools and 


institutions. It is modern in design « 
its tapered 


' 1 1 j 
sides are self-1illuminated, re 


ducing contrast. The egg-crate louvers 
provide a shielding of 30 degrees cross 
wise and 45 degrees lengthwise. The 
new “Executive is ava ilabl with open 
top for uplighting or with top reflectors 
for 100 cent downlig dining It may 


per 


be mounted individually or in contin 


uous rows, surface or pendant Smith- 
cr aft Lighting, Chelsea 50, Mass. 
re details circle #220 on mailing card 


Plate and Sheet Glass 
for Heat and Brightness Control 


Gray glass in two new forms is now 
uilable Solargray is a true heat 
’ 1 ] 
al sorbing neutra yray glass nch 


thick. It transmits approximately 45 per 


Trans- 
mission of visible light is reduced to 
provide significant improvement in 
brightness or glare control. Solargray 
has the excellent stability equivalent of 
regular plate and may be used i 
double-glazed insulating windows. 

The form of gray 
offered in Pennvernon Gray heavy sheet 


cent of total solar radiant energy. 


glass 


second glass is 
glass providing brightness or glare con- 
trol and transmitting only 53 per cent 
of visible light. It 
cant reduction in 


ue provides a signifi- 
the transmission of 
heat-controlling solar energy. Both gray 


glass products were developed to pro- 
vide architecturally suitable neutral col- 
ored glasses for better glare control. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 Fort 
Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


LL, 
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Forms Simplify 
Routine School Records 

A series of 24 forms for routine 
records and reports simplify routine rec 
ord keeping for all levels of grade and 


new 


high schools. A few of the new forms 
include an office memo, corridor pass, 
petty cash and other receipt forms and 


absentee reports. 

Designed by 
trator, the new Simpliforms are avail 
able in 100-sheet pads, boxed in color 


a leading school adminis 


(Continued on page 216) 


Cut Maintenance $600 


yearly per unit with 















THOUGHTFUL BUYERS 
USE WORLD! 


Marshall Field & Co. 
Northwestern University 
Chrysler Corp 
Union Pacific Railroad 





























Johnson's ae 

Alton, Ill. ll request. 
Schols WORLD 

Pick Hotels 
Gulf Oil 





MAIL 


your FREE-TRIAL offer 


My name. 


~~ Factory Guaranteed! 


Each high speed WORLD Hand 
Dryer can save up to $600 per year 


FREE trial offer! Full details on 


WORLD DRYER CORPORATION FI 
616-22 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. | 


Gentlemen: Without obligation send me copies of letters from users, | 
also folder of facts including cost-saving figures and full details on ] 





Libby-Owens-Ford on paper and maintenance . . . dry 
“ati hands fast as towels . . . keep wash- 
U. S. Navy room clean and sanitary, 
Gimbel Brothers Prove it to yourself under our 
Howard 





THIS 


Firm name_ 


tanks. 





COUPON 


Street__. 








NOW! 


City. 


State 
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| 
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a ee 





j 


PACKED IN QTS., GALS., 


KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. 


keyed boxes labeled for easy identifica- 
tion. Simpliforms Co., 616 Laurel Ave., 
Highland Park, IIl. 
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Table-Top Copying Machine 
Has Cabinet Floor Stand 

A new cabinet floor-stand which pro 
vides storage space for copy paper and 
other office supplies is available for use 
with both oi the new Thermo-Fax table 
model copying machines, the “Fourteen” 
and the “Premier.” The Thermo-Fax 
“Fourteen,” illustrated, copies material 
up to 14 inches in width. Copy paper 
and original are fed into the machine 





and return automatically in four to seven 
seconds with an exact replica on the 
copy paper. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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NE EW CLEANING 
bs, ONCENTRA TE 


1 
WITH AMAZING 
SY 


RUNS” AFTER 
DIRT 


Youip mene 


FOR FOOD SERVICE AND INSTITUTIONAL USE 


Fastest concentrate yet devised with tremendous reserve of 
cleaning power... 
manual cleaning tasks —high quick penetration, complete soil 
suspension, free rinsing, rapid drying. Excellent for silver dip 


yet gentle. Exceptional versatility for all 


BARRELS —— Ask Your Supplier or Write Us 





BELOIT, WISCONSIN 





See Us at The Restaurant Show, Chicago, Booth D-212 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





NEW 


FUEL SAVING SYSTEM 


AT WOODBURY, CONN. HIGH SCHOOL 


FEATURES 
DUNHAM-BUSH 
FIN-VECTOR RADIATION 








(td ta@ecdeBaiitig 
Mae hit 7 


Architect: Edward M. Foote, Jr., Cornwall, Conn. 
Consulting Engineer: Richard Shipman Leigh, Woodbury, Conn. 


22,000 SQ. FT.—ANNUAL FUEL BILL LESS THAN $1000. Fuel saving is the 
big story at Woodbury High School. Neighboring schools are spending 
$2000 to $3000 for similar heating areas, compared to Woodbury’'s less 
than $1000, 

Dunham-Bush Fin-Vector Radiation is used exclusively in a recent addition 
to the Woodbury School, providing maximum comfort per fuel dollar. The hot 
water system permits use of economical heavy fuel oil. 

Innovation of this system is the combination of a perimeter water supply 
delivering hot water to Dunham-Bush Fin-Vector first, using a 20 degree tem- 
perature drop and then discharging reduced temperature water to Anaconda 
copper tube panel grids embedded in the floor. 

Fuel saving has been the Dunham-Bush watch-word for years. For infor- 
mation on other fuel saving systems, send coupon now! 


SOURCE DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. Dept. NS, 
RESPONSIBILITY West Hartford 10, Conn. 


Please send me free VARI-VAC and VARI-AIR booklets for schools 


DEPEND ON 


Air Conditioning, Refrigeration, Heating Products and Accessories me 


DUNHAM-BUSH, Inc. West Hartford 10, Conn., U.S.A. i 


Street 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA © MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA © RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA @ Ci 
t 
TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON. ENGLAND #® SUBSIDIARY: HEAT-X, INC., BREWSTER. N.Y. ae 
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Whats Hlow ... 


Steam Cooker 
Is Wall-Mounted 

Easy floor cleaning is assured with the 
Steam-Chef and 


wall-mounted 


new 





Streamiiner cookers lwo wal 
( ted styles Nave been added to the 

\ special steel chair carrier is im 

( lded in the Hoot as the Steamer suf 
( ind the finished Hoor 1S applied 
over the carrier base. The heavy uprights 
vhich carry the entire weight of the 
teamer are concealed in the rear wall 
with only fastening bolts projecting 
through the finished wall surface. Cleve- 


land Range Co., 3333 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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the ADAMSON MOVING BASE SPRINKLER 
engineered for SCHOOL ATHLETIC FIELDS | 
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MicroMist Oil Burner 
Cuts Fuel Costs 

Savings on fuel costs are claimed 
through use of the new series of Micro- 
Mist oil burners recently introduced. The 
revolutionary new oil atomizing principle 
employed reduces even heavy No. 5 oil 
to a highly combustible microscopic mist, 
according to the report. The unit is said 
to operate efficiently with any grade of 
commercial fuel oil up to and including 
heavy No. of 

The MicroMist burner is ignited by a 
simple, direct electric ignition system. 
Units are shipped as a package, complete 
with control system, ready for installa 
tion. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3170 W. 
106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
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Microphone System 
for Bus Driver 

Bus-Kommand is a microphone sys- 
tem permitting the driver of the school 
bus to be heard either inside or outside 
the bus in case of emergency. When the 
driver enters the bus, he places the mi 


crophone around his neck, sets the 
switch for outside use and adjusts the 
volume. In case of emergency he can 


give warning or instructions. A flip of 
the control.switch permits him to speak 
to the pupils inside the bus. 

The Balding Bus-Kommand consists 


(Continued on page 220) 


of a microphone, a trouble-free amplifier, 
two loud speakers, one for inside and 
one for outside broadcasting, and a 
switch to direct the voice. Speaking in 
his natural voice, the driver can be heard 
500 yards away over the outside speaker. 
The whole system has plug-in and lock 
connections requiring no extra wiring 
and is easily installed in the bus. It is 
small, compact and rugged and the clear 
microphone has no distortion. It is 
available in either six or twelve-volt sys 


tems. Developed primarily for school 








bus use, it has enough extra volume to 
be used as a portable speaker system at 
games or in traffic direction. Balding 
Products, Inc., Geneseo, N.Y. 


For more details circle #226 on mailing card. 











in 







automatically 


SYNCHRONOUS 





i operates all class room schedules 


| i trouble-free, easy to 


Moalaomeny 


PROGRAM CLOCKS 


WITH AUTOMATIC 

CALENDAR SWITCH 

® regulates signals on days, 
nights, weekends 

® provides alternate sched- 
ule operation 


Multi-circuit clock NEW! 


Operates up to 5 separate sched- 
ules on 1 to 5 groups of signals. 


One and Two Circuit Clock 
L Activates 1 or 2 circuits on 
prearranged schedules. 


CLOCK FACTS: 









MODEL M&L 


install in 





AUTOMATIC IRRIGATION with MINIMUM PIPING 


Adamson Moving Base Sprinklers provide automatic irrigation 
without the expense of elaborate pipe systems or the danger 
of outlets on the playing field. Self-moving, each unit gives 
even rainfall over an acre or more of turf in as little as five 
hours. These sprinklers are adaptable to extremely low pressure. 


Complete literature on request. If demonstration desired send field 


dimensions with location of outlets and approximate water pressure. 


SPRINKLER COMPANY 
2228 BARRY AVENUE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


ADAMSON 
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M12 or 


i” program mechanism and 


 pushbuttons do not disturb auto- 


_ ATTENTION SCHOOL OFFICIALS: 
See your architect now — insist on a 





MONTGOMERY 


new or existing systems 
24 hour models, 
dutation 2 to 25 seconds 


signal 
clock 
movements perfectly synchronized, 
turn clockhands to set 


matic operation 





Montgomery Clock for. your new 
construction. 
SEE YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER FOR DETAILED INFORMATION | 







MFG. CO. OWENSVILLE, INDIANA 
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No wonder 


the School Boatd looks happy! 


| 
| 


...they put in 
TILE-TEX FLOORS 


What has Tile-Tex got to do with these happy grins? Just 
this. The board members are pleased they went along with 
the school superintendent’s recommendations to install 
Tile-Tex floor-tile products throughout the new building. 


The board has just inspected one of the corridors. Flexa- 
chrome vinyl-asbestos tile was used here because of its 
ease of maintenance and exceptional wearing qualities. 
Flexachrome was also selected for the cafeteria, home- 
economics room, kitchen and labs, since a greaseproof, 
acid- and alkali-resistant floor was needed. 


In the classrooms, offices and auditorium, the choice 
was economical Tile-Tex asphalt tile. The answer for 
the manual-training areas and boiler room was rugged, 
greaseproof Tuff-Tex floor tile. 

Tile-Tex asphalt tile has been a favorite in schools for 
over 30 years. Today, it’s a greater value than ever! In 
addition, products like Flexachrome and Tuff-Tex, 
along with the other resilient floor tiles listed at the 
bottom of the page, make it possible to obtain extra 
protection or extra decorative effects in special areas. 


Ask your Tile-Tex Contractor about how quickly and 
economically Tile-Tex Floors can be installed. Look 


for his name in the classified pages of your telephone 
directory, or write: 


THE TILE-TEX DIVISION, THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
’ 1234 McKinley Avenue, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


In the 11 Western states: Pioneer Division, The 
Flintkote Company,.P. O. Box 2218, Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles, Calif. 

In Canada: The Ftintkote Company of Canada, 
Ltd., 30th Street, Long Branch, Toronto. 


~~ 


bi om © / 
f Lf — Fond 
WG 


x 
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TILE-TEX... Floors of Lasting Beauty 


Manufacturers of Flexachrome’*. . . Tile-Tex*. . . Tuff-Tex*. . . Vitachrome*. . . Holiday*. . . Korkolort 
Mura-Tex*...and Modnar*, the ‘‘plank-shaped” asphalt tile in wood-tone colors. 
Vol. 59, No. 5, May 1957 


¢ Trademark of The Flintkote Compar 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The locker key problem 
as students see it 


Jerome Witkin, illustrator 
Student, High School of Music and Art, 
New York, N. Y. 

Art Dept. Chairman: Mr. George Kaye 


Remember when it 
happened to you? 


May seem like a small thing now. Back in 

your student days, a locker key lost. 

Confusion, despair, disgust. Clock ticking on.. 
late for an important class...out of the 
group...alone. Happens to students today. 

To most, no small thing. How to forestall these 
snarls of time and emotion? Yale Combination 
Locks. No student keys. Strong, smooth-working 
mechanisms. And no paper work for the school! 
All that business of entering deposits and 
refunds, and paying for key duplications— 

all gone. Instead: saving simplicity. 


The simple solution: 
Yale* Combination Locks 


Jegome 
WiTKIN 


Write: The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Lock & Hdwe. Div., White Plains, N. Y. 


busied YALE No. 515. YALE No. 516. 
copay. YA LE & TOWN E Rustless: Aumnnu fish pred chan key. 
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Let a Devoe Color Consultant help you 
apply modern, money-saving paint techniques 


The intelligent use of color has 
become an important function of 
both the architect and maintenance 
engineer. It is their responsibility 
to determine functional color har- 
mony for schools, hospitals, fac- 
tories and office buildings—colors 
designed to 


1. reduce eyestrain 
2. speed up convalescence 


S.. DEVOE PAINT 





DEVO 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, ING. 
Cincinnati + Datias —s| 


Ast + 


as 
* B 





BAde nuts 


203 years of 
paint leadership! 


3. increase employee morale 
4. raise productivity 
5. reduce annual paint costs 


To help carry this concept forward 
DEVOE has made available its 
Color Consultant Service. You are 
invited to submit plans of impor- 
tant projects under consideration. 
We will prepare color recommen- 
dations and a complete analysis 


eee tat 


Wes 


ace re eke aA el 


FOR EV 


Name 


ey 


Re 


« 
ay 


UN 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., Dept. NS-5 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Gentlemen: Send me your FREE booklet ‘‘A Devoe Paint 
for Every Surface.” 


of paints required for the job... all 
without obligation on your part. 


For this service, please feel free to 
write or call the nearest DEVOE 
sales office. At the same time, we 
suggest that you send the coupon 
for “A DEvOoE Paint for Every 
Surface.” You’ll find it an ex- 
cellent paint reference guide for 
practically every surface finish job. 


INSTITUTE 


ANA: bbe, an 


Jae 





185719570 


Best wishes 
to A. 1. A, Ine. 


1 Mail 
Coupon 
Today! 





Title 





Company 





cp 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i] 
| 


Address. 





Zone State 





City. 


_ Denver + LosAngeies + Louisville — New York | [Ma esas 
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What's Hlw ... 


Baseball Backstop Design 
Protects Observers 
The 


new 


on ol the 
Backs stop provides 


“Hollywood Bowl” « 1€S1} 


Jamison B: isebal ll | 


tor the recessing of home plate inside 


the unit, protecting observers from high 


; y 
flying balls. Parts and fittings are accu 


rately cut to size for quick erection and 
assembly. The 

14 inches in conc 
engineered 


unit 1s ground anchored 


rete and is carefully 


sturdiness and 


It is 30 feet wide and 16 high 
front and 10 feet 6 inches wide 
inches high at the back. 
Jamison Mfg, Co., 8800 S. Mettler St., 
Los Angeles 3, Calif. 
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reet 
if the 


and 7 treet ( 


Special Forms 
ae Schedule-Making 


set of eleven forms and a text 


Safety. 


instruction book have been developed to 
simplify schedule-making in secondary 
The result of several years of 
research and preparation by a high school 


schools. 


principal with many years of experience 
the material 
the standard mosaic method. The unique 
feature is the step-by-step procedure of- 
fered in with the eleven 
specifically designed forms which provide 
a channel for the total mass of individual 
With the sys- 
tem the bulk of the schedule-making 
work can be carried on by clerks under 
the direction of the principal or the 
registrar. Use of the forms prevents 
error and the final results include a com 
plete record of both course and student 


in school systems, follows 


connection 


registration information, 


a careful count of registration 
staft 
on registration count 


conflicts, 
assignments based 
and other records. 
The set of forms is printed in six colors 


in each course, 


and a number code is used in addition to 
the color code. The system permits speed 
and dispatch in handling schedule-mak 
ing and provides the complete materials 


needed. McKinney & Co., 1105 N. Lott 
Blvd., Gibson City, Il. 
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Versatile Roll-Easel 
Has Masonite Base 
Smooth Masonite Tempered 
(Continued on page 224) 


Presd 


PEEL YOUR WAY TO 


HIGHER PROFITS 


with an AUTOMATIC 


Univex 


VEGETABLE 
* PEELER 


y 
ate > IE 


sry 9160.90 


> GEN LP 
KHXOD 


FTC, 


Yes! Cut your peeling costs and 
save $3 per 100 Ibs Speed 
up your service increase the 
number of meals you 
You have more profitable 
meals — install a sensational 
UNIVEX Vegetable Peeler! 


serve! 


Price Slightly Higher in West MODEL G 


look at these exclusive UNIVEX feotures 


price: Portable 


vegetobles in ONE MINUTE! Peelings flow down DRAIN! Automatically timed went 


THE VERY BEST BUY IN 
AUTOMATIC PEELERS! 


teed ' 
UNIVEX FLOOR MODEL eed 2 years 


just plug in! Stainless steel construction! Peels 20 Ibs. of deep root 


forget it! Peeling disk unconditionally guyoran- 


ond service . 


wood serves as the base in the new Roll 
Easel, This versatile unit may be used 
as a standing writing surface, movie 
screen, or as a writing and working sur- 
face when converted to a table. It is 
easily wheeled to place of use and the 
wheels locked into position. A 36-inch 
wide roll white paper provides the 
writing surface or screen for showing 
films. In its easel position the unit 
stands at chalkboard height. As a com 
modious table it provides 40 by 44 
Made by Morris 


inches of work surface. 


the Roll-Easel 
Manufactur- 
St., Tacoma, 


Mtg. Co., Dixon, Calif., 
is distributed by Educators 
ing Company, 721 E. 25th 
Wash. 
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THE RIGHT COMBINATION-IT CLICKS! 


GOUGLER KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCK 


Gougler locks are famous 
because they can be opened 
in the dark. No numbers, 
just count the ‘clicks’. 


The Gougler Lock at left is 

very popular. It isa fine lock, 
popularly priced and distinctively 
superior to others. It is a very 
strong lock, simple, durable 

and so easy to use — if you 
know the right combination 


Die cast cases 
impervious 
to moisture 


The finest for 
modern schools 


GOUGLER MASTER KEY COMBINATION LOCK 


found on no other peeler ot this populor 


Speed your food processing 


write — 





only $260 


Permanent Installation 

. All Stainless Stee! 

with Adjustable Legs 
and Discharge! 





UNIVERSAL 
INDUSTRIES 


378 Mystic Ave., Somerville 45, Mass. 








Visit us at Booths A30-32, National Restaurant Show, 


May 6-10; Navy Pier, Chicago. 


New kind of master key, cannot be duplicated 
by key machines. Fits in bottom slot, swings 
right to unlock. Enables safe efficient super- 
vision. Thin, modern design. Plain flat back. 


Write for free sample lock and factory prices 


Cc. L. GOUGLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
705 Lake St. Dept. 4 
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... anew concept in typing that makes teaching 7 ways easier! 


New Brilliant Touch. Ounces lighter. These new 
Royal keys “feel” faster, more comfortable be- 
cause the touch is tailored to each finger. 


New Lightning-Quick Carriage Return. Less tiring. 
Carriage moves lightly... freely. Lever is draped 
and shaped for comfort and convenience. 


New Hush Hush Quiet. A good 30% quieter than 
before. The new Royal keeps both teacher and 
students relaxed. Won’t disturb other classrooms. 


New Speed Spacer. Works faster. Won’t “bounce” 
even at high speeds. It’s another Royal first like 
“Touch Control” and famous Magic® Margin. 


New Line Meter tells how many lines to end of 


page. All “O’s” on Royal scales line up like built- 
in rulers. No chance of confusion. 

New Royal Twin-Pak, the clean ’n easy ribbon 
changer. Lets students change the ribbon in 
seconds without smudging their fingers. 

New Royal Two-tone Colors—5 in all—available 
at no extra cost. 

Call your local Royal Representative for a free 
classroom demonstration! 


ROYAL standard 


electric + portable - Roytype* business supplies 


Products of Royal McBee Corporation—world’s largest manufacturers of typewriters 
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LeBlond Regal Lathes 


The low-cost lathes with the big-lathe features 






13”, —, 17", 19” 


Designed and built like heavy-duty lathes, the new LeBlond Regals 
will give you a long life of precision performance in your training 
shop—the kind of dependability and big-lathe features you’d 
expect from a much higher-priced machine. 

Major features, 15” machine shown: Combination gear-belt drive 
headstock. 12 spindle speeds, low and high range. 48 feeds and 
threads. One piece apron. Also available in 21” and 24” models. 





LeBlond Regals have both leadscrew and feed rod, hardened and 
ground replaceable steel bed ways, one-piece apron, one lever to 
control both cross and length feed, anti-friction bearings and many 
other big-lathe features. 


Major features, 13” Bench Model: Lathe features same as standard 
13” Regal (above). Cabinet-type bench contains nearly 5 cubic feet 
of well-organized storage space. Built-in chip pan drawer. Heavy 
steel, welded construction. 


LeBlond Regal Lathes are ideal for training. They handle a wide 
range of turning work, enable you to give your shop students 

well rounded turning experience. LeBlond Regals are the most 
modern and dependable light-duty turning machines in the world. 


Major features, 17” and 19” Plain Bed Gap Lathes: These lathes 
differ from regular engine lathes, only in their bed, carriage and 
apron construction. The bed has a gap into which fits an accurately 
machined gap block, held rigidly in alignment by locating pins and 
screws. Ideal for work with wide flanges or projections. 
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Write for complete catalog R-201-L 
The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company | 


Cincinnati 8, Ohio 
World’s largest builder of a complete line of lathes for more than 70 years “a 
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Representatives in principal cities throughout the world 
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for Tj cele} 


Designed to forward the modernization of 
your school record management program 




















Stock forms available for these records: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
@ Kindergarten Development 
@ Teacher's Classroom Scholarship and Attendance 
: : @ Monthly and Cumulative Attendance Summary and Report 
Light compact units to hold 38 or Si ¢ Cumulative Student Grade and Enrollment 


cards. For handling of student records 
in the classroom. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


@ Student's Permanent History Record 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

© Student's Permanent History Record 

@ Attendance @ Program Recard 
@ Physical Education Department Record 


TEACHERS 
© Teacher's Accumulative Service Record 
© Teacher's Accumulated Leave Record 
@ Teacher's Payroll 
Ideal for cumulative grades taken from MISCELLANEOUS 
classroom records, combined with en- ; 
rollment and vital statistic records. ¢ Family Census F * Book Rental 
e Supply and Cafeteria Inventory Control 
e Purchase © Property 
@ Visual Aids Film Booking Schedule 


FUNDS EXPENDITURE BUDGET CONTROL 
e Executive Appropriation and Allotment Ledger 


Acme Visible record systems provide the utmost in simplicity, 
time-saving and control. Your experienced Acme representative will 
gladly recommend the type of equipment best suited to your needs. 
Call him today, or mail coupon for illustrated literature. 

Flexoline Insite Indexes are recom- 


mended for alphabetical lists of students 

and cross index to home room or class. acme Y SIBLE RECORDS. INC. 
CROZET. VIRGINIA 

Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
Send us literature showing school record forms. 
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We are interested in Acme Visible equipment for. records, 
kind of record 
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Acme Cabinets with varying number 
of trays; capacities from 469 to 2528 
records. Designed to suit your require- 
ments for management control. 
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VUL-COT. WASTEBASKETS 


MADE OF VULCANIZED FIBRE 


Aust 


( oO? 





fe 
ADJUSTMENT ({'— co Ss 
Height Desired CA ia 


ap 





Notice that the seat is just the right height 
and the back rest is in the correct position 
for proper seating posture. Both seat and 
backrest are quickly and easily adjusted 
by the student. With AJUST- 

RITE the teacher can dem- 


of 16’’ to 21”, 
tical adjustment of 5’ 


GUARANTEED 


against failure due to 
defective material or 
workmanship for a 
period of 10 years. 


» 








515 Conneaut Street * Bowling Green, Ohio 


| i AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. 









AN 


Ga ‘e Hea | 


ADJUST THE CHAIR - NOT THE TABLE 
AND SAVE ON ORIGINAL COST 


By 


Model 
~ TSC 1520 


Hardwood saddled se at 


adjusts 16” to 2 
backrest ad justs 5 


onstrate and the student can practice proper 
posture as it is prescribed. 


A posture type chair with seat adjustment 
backrest horizontal and ver- 
'. Ideal for teaching 
and practicing posture in typing and other 
business classes. Reasonably priced. 


32 MODELS IN THE AJUSTRITE LINE 


FREE TRIAL 


Samples furnished for 30-day 
trial without obligation. Send 
for illustrated folder. 


a hard 
plastic 
material 





























10 9 
attractive color 
styles choices 























light 
strong 
smooth 







5 
years! 
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Perfect for all school uses. More life per dollar. 


Your first cost is your last. 
See your dealer or write direct for catalog price 
data sheet. Dept. P. 





VUL-COT wastexasxers 


A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. WILMINGTON 99, DEL. 





guaranteed 


Whats lew ... 


Doorless Doors 
| Prevent Traffic Jams 

The Swiss engineering development 
Doorless Doors has been 


known as 
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adapted for use in educational institutions. 
A screen of air serves as an insulating 
wall to protect the interior of the build 
ing from all outside weather conditions. 
At the same time, pupils and instructors 
can walk in and out of the building 
without hindrance as the gentle flow 
of air does not disturb clothes or hair. 
Pupils with arms full of books can leave 
or enter without possibility of accident 
and without effort. Thus delays are re 
duced in entrance and exit during busy 
hours. 

Operated by a series of overhead noz- 
zles located in the ceiling grill, the air 
is sucked into a flogr grating the full 
width of the entrance. It is carried 
through a heating or cooling unit after 
being filtered and cleaned, then moved 
through ducts to the ceiling and re- 
circulated. The nozzles are adjustable 
and the velocity of the air flow can be 
changed manually or automatically to 
meet variable weather conditions. When 
the school or college building is closed, 
glass doors slide into place and are 
locked for the night. The system is said 
to keep the entrance clean in all weather 
conditions, to prevent heat loss in winter 
and cool air loss in summer and to have 
many other advantages. Sulzer Bros., 
50 Church St., New York 7. 


#230 on mailing card. 


For more details circle 





Kent Drum-Seal 
Facilitates Boiler Clean-Out 
Soot and dirt from boiler cleaning or 


any heavy wet or dry vacuuming job 
can be handled efficiently with the new 
| Kent Drum-Seal. Developed to fit over 
any container or drum normally used to 
hold waste or trash, the Drum-Seal is 
designed to hold a Kent vacuum head 
which provides the necessary suction. The 
Drum-Seal, with a motor head from one 
of the four Kent Turbo-Vac models, pro- 
vides an effective boiler cleaning unit 
wtih the large container serving as the 
dirt receptacle. Kent Company, 736 Canal 
St., Rome, N.Y. 
For more details circle #231 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 226) 
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Safeguarding America’s Future! 


As a school official, you have a direct responsibility 
in the most important job in the world—the job of 
safeguarding America’s future—our children. Wayne 
is proud to be helping in this work by producing the 
world’s safest school bus bodies. 

Advanced Wayne School Buses bring you a record- 
breaking number of ‘‘safety firsts’'—-a whole new con- 
cept in passenger security. Never before have school 
coaches provided such excellent visibility for accident 
prevention and such strong construction for impact re- 


Note: Top photo shows students on field trip 
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TREND-MAKER 


sistance. Feature after feature is designed to provide 
greatest driving safety and passenger protection. 

In 1892 Wayne built America’s first horse-drawn 
“kid hack"’ . in 1914 Wayne produced the first 
motor powered school bus . . . in 1930 Wayne de- 
signed the first all-steel school bus .. . and today, as 
in the past, Wayne School Buses are far in the lead. 

Take no chances. Put yourself above criticism. 
Choose Wayne School Buses—America's Safest Way 
to Go to School. 


to Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 
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WAYNE WORKS DIVISION + DIVCO-WAYNE CORPORATION 


Richmond, Indiana 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Literature and Services e The complete line of Haws Drinking 
Fountains and Electric Coolers is de 


) The new Industrial Arts Equipment scribed in Catalog 1957 available from 
Catalog of E. H. Sheldon Equipment Haws Drinking Faucet Co., 4th & Page 
Company, Muskegon, Mich., contains in Sec Revkeles "10 Calif The booklet 


e : 
atu apd Ve 
formation of considerable value to edu also contains information on _ faucets, 


cators interested in planning new Indus accessories and parts, and Kramer flush 


trial Arts Departments as well as those valves, as well as rough-in dimensions 


who wish to modernize these depart- and architect’s specifications. 
ments. The book contains authentic For more details circle 4235 on mailing card. 
department layouts which have been 
worked out with the cooperation of an @ A small booklet is available with in 
outstanding educational consultant. The formation on the new 16mm color sound 
0-page layout section should be of in- film, “The Kind of Music You Want,” 
valuable aid to the educator and architect. produced for Hammond Organ Co., 
For more details circle #232 on mailing card. 4200 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, The 
booklet reproduces pictures from the 25 
e “Take Care of Your Tableware!” is minute film. gives descriptive informa 
the ttle of a new folder issued by Oneida tion on it, and closes with data on several 
Ltd. Silversmiths, Oneida, N.Y. It de- models of the Hammond organs and 
scribes in five easy steps the correct tone cabinets. 
method for washing, rinsing, handling, For more details circle #236 on mailing card 
burnishing and storage of silverplated 
Hatware e The place of turkey in relation to 
For more details circle 34233 on mailing card high protein content 1s told in a new 
booklet, “Turkey . . . Highest in Pro- 
“ThermMcCold Hot and Cold Food tein, Low in Fat,” prepared by The Na 
Banks” are the subject of a new booklet tional Turkey Federation, Mt. Morris, 
released by McCall Retrigerator Corp., Ill. It discusses and compares the nutri 
Hudson, N.Y. The principle of this ent composition as well as the protein 
type of tood bank in cafeteria type food and energy content of turkey with var 
service is discussed along with a case ious other meats and shows how turkey 
history. Pass-Thru and wall type models meets the nutritional needs of institu 
are described. tions. 


For more details circle #234 on mailing card For more details circle 4237 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 230) 





e Detailed planning diagrams and di 
mensional data on installations of Fiat 
toilet compartments in schools and other 
institutions are included in a new 16 
page catalog. Fiat Compartments Fea- 
turing Life-Line Hardware are the subject 
of the catalog, stressing their use for 
toilet room, dressing room and hospital 
installation. Included in Catalog No. 
570, available from Fiat Metal Mfg. Co., 
9301 W. Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, 
Ill., is full information on Fiat Junior 
compartments, entrance and urinal 


screens and shower dressing stalls. 
For more details circle #238 on mailing card. 


“Educational Utilization of Masonite 
Peg-Board Panels and Fixtures” is de 
scribed in a new booklet released by 
Masonite Corp., School Service Bureau, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2. Six 
sections describe and illustrate their use 
from kindergarten through junior col 
lege. Storage and utility, application de 


tail, and fixtures are also described. 
For more details circle 2239 on mailing card 


e Nutting Floor Trucks are described in 
a new booklet prepared by Nutting Truck 
and Caster Co., 1476 W. Division St., 
Faribault, Minn. 27 different models of 
two wheel trucks and four wheel plat 
form trucks are described as well as 


many other special duty trucks. 
For more details circle 240 on mailing card. 





Cash In On Comfort At Athletic Events 


Convert hard bleachers into comfortable seats, 
at increased admission prices with 


SCOTT STADIUM SEATS 


the low-cost, profitable way 


to obtain higher priced sec- clay storage 


seats, leaving years of prof- 


“ECONOMY” 
MODELS 


HO-35 especially designed for bleachers where aisle space is re- 
stricted. 10% x 1442” upholstered seat, posture-curved backrest. 


HO-36, body-formed ‘’Sit-N” seat with or without new type ‘’Cush- 
ion Cork” on metal seat. Posture-curved backrest. 

Both models have front pivot hook for use on game-rental basis; 
four recessed screw holes for permanent installation. Standard 


or school colors. 


Write for Brochure showing these and seven other models. 


SCOTT PORT-a-FOLD, INC. 











The first practical all-steel 
cart, specifi- 
tions. Six to 10 rentals pays cally designed for clay and 


initial cost of these versatile : ceramics! The corrosion-proof MOBILE 


i stainless steel bow! holds up 

: ble to 150 pounds of clay — CLAY CART! 

incline heavy-duty casters permit . 
_; 


easy handling by teacher and 


FOR 1957 ; student —non-marking rubber 


bumpers safeguard walls and 


TWO NEW furniture! A durable low-cost 


necessity wherever clay isused! 


J New combination sink, work 
counter and storage unit that 
will solve your art-room prob- 
lems! Stainless-steel (and main- 
tenance-free) work counter and 
sink . . . four roomy shelves, 
large enough to hold 24" x 36" 
art paper . . . closed cabinet 
for supplies! Economical in 
price — simple to instal! 
minutes! 


im COLONIAL ENGINEERING CO., INC. 


GROVE STREET, W. SOMERVILLE 44, MASS. 
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GOLD SEAL VINYLBEST® TILE FOR CAFETERIAS 


... and all other school floors! 


Can’t be harmed by grease, food and beverage 
spills that are sure to occur. 

High resistance to the “pot-hole” type of inden- 
tion from tables and chairs. 

Bright clear colors that only plastic materials 
can provide, Will not yellow! 

So easy to clean! The plastic in Vinylbest gives 
a satin-smooth surface that locks out dirt... 
wipes sparkling clean with a damp mop. 


= 


) BUSINESS 


INSTITUTIONS Congowall® 
RUGS AND BROADLOOM—LoomWeve* 


© 1956 CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY ,N. J. 


Vol. 59, No. 5, May 1957 


Yes, Gold Seal Vinylbest is the all-purpose tile! Just right for basement 
rooms, kitchens, corridors, laboratories, washrooms — all the “problem” 
areas in schools! It can be installed over, below, on or above-grade 
concrete, or over suspended wood. Vinylbest is permanently flexible... 
long wearing... highly resistant to acids, alkalies and cleaning sol- 
vents. See versatile Vinylbest at your Gold Seal Dealer, or write for 
further information: Customer Service Department, Congoleum-Nairn 
Inc., Gold Seal Floors and Walls, Kearny, N. J. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 4%” gauge. Install over, below, on, or above-grade 


concrete or over suspended wood under floors. 17 colors. 


FOR THE LOOK THATS YEARS AHEAD 


Onn. 
ae — 
~) FOR HOME— BY THE YARD AND TILES—Inlaid Linoleum + Nairon* Plastics Lm. *, NY y d , . 
coy Vinylbest* Tile » Cork Tile « Rubber Tile + Asphalt Tile wy Sa \\ q Pe 
j PRINTED FLOOR AND WALL COVERINGS—Congoleum® and D) — }>\\i COU F 
' a y 


(S! @ (we ; 
. ) ~” FLOORS AND WALLS 


*Trademark 
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better? 
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VELVA-SHEEN 
solved these problems 


© Dust on concrete floors 
© Dust in air and on shelves 


© Dust and dirt on 
merchandise 


© Costly maintenance 
supplies 


ol 





Velva- 


ORIGINAL 
& FINEST 
SWEEPING 
TREATMENT 


Order Majestic products from your sanitary 

supply house — or write us for the name of your nearest 
supplier. Majestic mops, Majestic Velva-Sheen, 

Majestic dust cloths, Aerosol Velva-Sheen, Chalk-Off Cloths 
and Chalk-Off Reviver. 


MAJESTIC WAX COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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Now Proof—Not Claims — About Cutting Costs 


CORNING DOuUBLE-ToUGH |)innerware 















Independent Test By Famous York Research 
Corporation Proves Double-Tough Lasts 
Three Times As Long As First-Grade China 











@ Every manufacturer makes claims about his product 
—but Corning proves the claims it makes. Double- 
Tough Dinnerware was given an impartial “‘in-use”’ 
test conducted by the York Research Corporation, 
Stamford, Conn. Comparisons were made with china 
over a 24 week “‘in-use”’ test period. In addition to 
valuable savings in breakage costs (see chart), labor 
savings were proved possible because Double-Tough 
York Research Corporation—American Hotel Association is easier to clean, stack and handle. York Research 
ea ag epi ee Ni ane ia Test proves Double-Tough Dinnerware lasts three 


superiority. Both the laboratory tests and “in-use” statistics : ‘ : 
show how you can cut replacement costs. times as long as first-grade china. 






























HERE’S THE PROOF! 












{—2 iz 
DINNER PLATES a (Legend) | 
t 9 | DOUBLE-TOUGH | 
BREAKFAST PLATES | ee 11 | compen | 






§ epee, 1) 



































SALAD PLATES ) 31 
SOUP PLATES {Ga 
OYSTER NAPPIE ‘ m2 
GRAPEFRUIT PLATES a || e Choose from six smart patterns of Double- 
{——4 Tough Dinnerware —traditional Green or Maroon 
VEGETABLE NAPE  ———— | 7 bands or solid borders of Coral, Gray, Autumn 
TEA CUP _—— 20 or Aqua. Also choose from four different designs 
6 of Double-Tough Tumblers. Order yours now! 
TEA SAUCER ——~: 
| BOUILLON CUP ee 17 lltitiéid Gs ue I SS as ; 










Corning Glass Works 
Dept. NS-57 


This chart shows actual numbers of items broken 
Corning, N. Y. 


in test comparing Double-Tough ware with china. 


CORNING »oexer0vr Dinnerware 


Made by the maker of famous PYREX® brand ware. Consumer 
Products Division, Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 









Please send me, without obligation, your FREE booklet which tells 
how Corning Double-Tough Dinnerware can cut my tableware 
replacement costs and improve my service 











NAME 
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e The 1957 Catalog of Ceramic Tile is 
available from American-Olean Tile Co., 
1000 Cannon Ave., Pa. The 
booklet describes the full line of glazed 
wall tile, unglazed floor tile, conductive 


Lansdale, 


Hoor tile and china bathroom accessories, 
along with illustrations showing typical 


applications of trim shapes. 


For more details circle 221! on mailing card 


e A Feature Comparison Chart for food 
warming equipment is being offered by 
Duke Mfg. Co., 2305 N. Broadway, St. 
Mo. Equipment features and 


advantages are listed for easy reference 


Louis 5, 


when comparing various brands of food 


warmers. 
For more details circle 2242 on mailing card. 


e An up-to-date 16mm Film Supplement 
to its 1956-57 catalog has been published 
by Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chi 
7 new teaching 


blac k 


white is included. Films cover all grade 


Information on 


color 


Capo & 


films available in and and 


levels and many subject areas. 
For more details circle 2243 on mailing card 


Film Releases 


“The Lake District,” “An 
of London,” “Cambridge and Oxford” 
“Atomic Achievement,” all 
sound films in British Informa- 
tion Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 


For more details circle 4244 on mailing card 


Impression 


and l6mm 


color. 


“The U.S. and Its Alliances,” current 
affairs filmstrip presents and examines 
the problems that face free world alli- 
ances. The New York Times, Office of 
Educational Activities, Times Square, 
New York 36. 


For more details circle 4245 on mailing card 


“Indians of the Plains” and “Your Fed- 
eral Government,” both set of six color 
filmstrips. “American Fishes,” four film 
strip “Irrigation,’ “Arab Village” 
and “Rhythm in the Zoo,” 
hlms. Young America Films Inc., 18 E. 


4Ist St.. New York 17. 


For more details circle #246 on mailing card 


set. 


classroom 


“Be Healthy, Go Safely—The Primary 
Way,” filmstrip series includes “Health” 
set and “Satety” “Correlated Science 
\stronomy Group” filmstrips in 
clude “Earth’s Nearest Neighbor,” “Sun 
and Its Family,” “You and the Uni 
verse’ and “Pictures in the Sky.” So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 


For more details circle 2247 on mailing card 


set. 


Series 


Suppliers’ News 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, manutac 
turer of school furniture and bleachers, 
and The Mengel Company, Louisville, 
Ky., announce a two-company agree 
ment for the manufacture and marketing 


of closet wall units for school and insti- 
tutional use. The closet walls will be 
manufactured by Mengel at its Winston 
Salem, North Carolina factory and will 
be marketed by Brunswick under the 
trade name of Brunswick-Mengel. The 
closets and closet fronts are pre-fabri 
cated knocked down units which elimi 
nate the conventional walls 
in mass housing units such as_ school 


need for 
and college dormitories, and they can 
also be used in the classroom as room 
dividers for flexible construction. 


Electric-Aire Engineering Corp., manu 
facturer of quality electric hand and 
hair dryers, announces consolidation of 
its sales and executive offices in a new 
location at 3138 W. Chicago Ave., Chi- 
cago 22. The move was made to enable 
the frm to provide more prompt and 
well as to obtain 


efhicient service as 


more space for expanding production. 


Industrial Sanitation Counselors, Box 
25, Crescent Hill Station, Louisville 6, 
Ky., have begun publication of two 
newsletters, “The Supervisor Counselor” 
for those in charge of cleaning pro 
grams, and “The Executive Counselor” 
for management. They are designed to 
provide solutions to sanitation problems 
and contain items on products, methods, 
publications and events of interest to 
those in sanitation. 


first see General floorcraft’s 


amazing new floor maintenance 
machines — then decide! 


When you've seen the revolutionary GENERAL KR 
DeLuxe Machines, with more features than you can 
count... (another First in America’s Foremost Line 
of Quality Floor Machines), you'll find now, as 
always, GENERAL FLOOR MACHINES CANNOT BE 


OUTDONE! 


THESE QUALITIES MAKE GENERAL THE ‘PACE-SETTER’! 


@ PRECISION ENGINEERING 
@ RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
@ MAINTENANCE-FREE OPERATION 








General's New 
KR DeLuxe Machines 
with These New 


PLUS Features! 


1. EZEE-ADJUSTO HANDLE — 
fully adjustable for space- 
saving storage, for height of 
any operator, or for pivotal 
operation. 

2. EZEE-ROLL WHEELS — two 
6” wheels, with semi-pneu- 
matic tires. 

3. WRAP-A-ROUND BUMPER 
—made of non-marking white 
rubber. 

4. AUTO-MATE SAFETY 
SWITCH — for right or left 
hand operation. 


KR-14 — 15” diam. 
operating brush spread 
KR-16 — 17” diam. 
operating brush spread 
KR-18 — 19” diam. 
operating brush spread 


eo 
General 
Wet and Dry 
E-Con-0-Vac 
Commercial Vacuum 
Cleaner 
Model 66 and 55 


@® MANY LABOR-SAVING FEATURES 
®@ PERFECT BALANCE — LOW CENTER OF GRAVITY 
® ALL CORROSION-RESISTANT POLISHED METALLIC SURFACES 








5. NON-MARKIT grey rubber 
cord. 





LP Ni meeelti sel, Bie) Si. ise) i) Vile), mel, g iae)tial, [e: 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE COSTS! 


[-] Have Distributor call on us. 
I [) Send complete information, literature and prices. 
1 COMPANY 


STREET 
city. 
| MY NAME 


Popular Price KC Series in 12”, 14’, 16”, 18’, 20” sizes. 








STATE 
TITLE 





#) General FLOORCRAFT, INC. 


421 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 
World's Most Complete Line of Floor Machines For Home, Industrial and Institutional 





Use 
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STEEL FURNITURE 
AND LOCKERS 


No. 835 
PRINCIPAL’S 








No. 5401 
LETTER SIZE 





- 6655 TEACHER’S DESK No. 6276 LIBRARY TABLE No. 2815 SIDE CHAIR No. 5401 FILE 
Relel 42 3 


— Ae Quality—Cheaper By the Year 
e | = As the Years Go By 


Modern in design... functional, rugged and 


dependable. ASE Steel School Furniture and Lockers 





provide lasting service, attractive appearance and 


day-to-day efficiency. Bonderite treated to assure 


No. 6647 ; . , t 
TEACHER’S DESK a lustrous, permanent, corrosion-resistant finish. 





Write now for more information 


ag aie 


No. 3487 STORAGE CABINET 


> 


kK i BLUEPRINT 
a 
Y FILE 


No. 840 No. 545 HI MODEL 
POSTURE POSTURE CHAIR 
CHAIR 


00000 0d0d8 


Jd 


No. 6677 PRINCIPAL’S DESK 


There’s an ASE Dealer Near You 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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sth FS, 


Sarna Sonsina tic peters Mattted 
speeds, simplifies budgetary and 
general accounting—automatically 


far less time than you might expect. 


In one economical stroke, the 
Burroughs Sensimatic turns your 
budget, payroll, students’ accounts, 
athletic accounting and any number 
of other jobs into simple, fast, com- 
pletely mechanized operations. 

As it automatically follows the chosen 
accounting procedure, the Sensimatic 
makes many complicated decisions 
and motions for the operator. She 
merely indexes the amounts on the 


232 


keyboard, presses the proper motor 
bar—and watches the Sensimatic go to 
town. She has her choice of four jobs 
at the flick of a knob on the exclusive 
Sensing Panel. And for more jobs, she 
merely slips in another of the inter- 
changeable panels. 

Nothing approaches the Sensimatic 
for speed, accuracy and versatility. 
And it’s so simple, so automatic that 
operators master the Sensimatic in 


in a Class by itself... 


Want a more streamlined accounting 
operation, with new savings in time 
and effort? Call our nearest branch for 
a Sensimatic dem- 

onstration. Or write 

Burroughs Corpo- 

ration, Detroit 32, 

Michigan. 


“Burroughs” and “Sensi- 


matic’’— Reg. T’M’s. 
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PROD 


Ing USE THESE CARDS 
(We pay the postage) 


aS These cards are detachable and are 
192 Classroom Chai $277 provided for the convenience of 
193 Herman Nelson Univent our subscribers, and those to whom 


American Air Filter Co. He i a 
194 New Musical Instruments they pass their copies, in obtaining 
ti Foil 
195 Institutional Aluminum Foil information on products and serv- 
196 Plastic Surfacin ices advertised in this issue or de- 


Armstrong Cork Co, fs 
197 Latching Device Locker scribed in the “What's New” Sec- 
Republic Steel Corp. je 2 
198 Table and Bench Unit ever. side 
Howe Folding Furniture, Inc. fon. See ¥ se y 
199 Slimlux Luminaire 
Edwin F. Guth Co. 
200 No. 850 Desk-Chair 
Irwin Seating Co. 
Book, “Fun with French” 
Zodiac Recording Co., Inc. 
Divoklor 
The Diversey Corp. 
Nee] Tool & Machine Co. | 
. & J. Too achine Co. i M 
Direst Provess Masterset » 1957 
Ditto, Inc Please ask the manufacturers, indicated by the numbers I have circled, to send further 
obligation. 


Tip i 3 Mia Co. — literature and information provided there is no charge or 


Anchor Hinge 
McKinney Mfg. Co, WHAT’S NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 
Relief Globe 
Geo-Physical Maps, Inc. 193 194 195 257 
“Wall Tables of Tomorrow” 198 199 273 
Haldeman-Homme Mfg. Co. 203 289 
Vina-Lux Floori: ; 207 208 305 
Uvalde Rock ? Asphalt Co. 213 321 
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Record System  ..2.........cereceeesenee 
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Sound System ...............cc+se0 
All- we | ipment Inc. 
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May, 1957 


Aluminum Company of America 
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Reference Books 233 234 
Arlington Seating Company 238 
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Classroom Chair #277 
Virco Mfg. Corp. 
Herman Nelson Univent 
American Air Filter Co. 
New Musical Instruments 
Cc. G. Conn, 4 
Institutional Aluminum Foil 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
Plastic Surfacin 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Latching Device Locker 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Table and Bench Unit 
Howe Folding Furniture, Inc. 
Slimlux Luminaire 
Edwin F. Guth Co. 
No. 850 Desk-Chair 
Irwin Seating Co. 
Book, “Fun with French” 
Zodiac Recording Co., Inc. 
Divoklor 
The Diversey Corp. 
Classroom Desks 
J. & J. Tool & Machine Co. 
Direct Process Masterset 
Ditto, Inc. 
Tip Top Folding Table 
Sico Mig. Co., Inc. 
Anchor Hinge 
McKinney Mig. Co. 
Relief Globe 
Geo-Physical Maps, Inc. 
“Wall Tables of Tomorrow” 
deman- a hy Mfg. Co. 
Vina-Lux Floo: 
Uvalde Rock. Asphalt Co, 
Delicate Sanitary Napkin 
American Hygienic Corp. 


Pages 185-230 


Page 
211 Beverage and Milk Coolers 

Foster Retrigerator Corp. 
212 Viegas 

L.O.F. Glass Co. 

213 Superama “16” Lens 

Radiant Mfg. Corp. 
214 Electriduct 

Ideas Inc. 
215 Safestride Treads 

Wooster Products Inc. 
216 Riding Power Mower 

Porter-Cable Machine Co. 
217 Place Setting Kit 

Lily-Tulip sional Corp. 
218 Self-Closing Fauc 

T & S Brass & leis Works 
219 School Coach Line 

Superior Coach Corp. 
220 Fluorescent Unit 

eae Lighting 
221 Gr 

teborgh Plate Glass Co. 

222 Simpliforms 

Simpliforms Co. 
223 Thermo-Fax Copying Machine 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
224 Wall-Mounted Steam-Chef 

The Cleveland Range Co. 
225 MicroMist Oil Burner 

Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 
226 Bus-Kommand 

Balding Products, Inc. 
227 Baseball Backstop 

Jamison Mig. Co. 


228 Schedule-Making Forms 
McKinney & Co. 


Page 
229 Roll-Easel 
Educators Mfg. Co. 


230 Doorless Door 
Sulzer Brothers 


231 New Drum-Seal 
Kent Co. 

232 Industrial Arts Catal 
B. H. Sheldon E. int Co. 

233 “Take Care of Tableware” 
Oneida Ltd. 


234 Booklet : 
McCall Refrigerator Corp. 


235 1957 Catalog 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co. 
236 Booklet on 


Film 
Hammond Organ Co. 


237 Booklet 
National Turkey Federation 


238 Catalog 
Fiat Metal Mfg. Co. 


240 “Floor Trucks” 
Nutting Truck & Caster Co. 


241 Ceramic Tile Catalog 
American-Olean Tile Co. 


242 Feature Comparison Chart 
Duke Mf 


243 Film Catalog Supplement 
Coronet Films 


244 Film Releases 
British Information Services 


245 “U.S. and Alliances” 
The New York Times 


246 Film Releases 
Young America Films Inc. 


247 Filmstri; 
Sockety for Vii for Visual Education 
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Acme Visible Records, Inc. 

Record System 223 
Adamson Sprinkler Company 

Moving Base Sprinklers....................216 
Ajusto Equipment Company 

Chairs and Stools 224 
Allied Radio Copeaten. 

Sourd System 22.202... -cecereecenseeeseeneeed OG 


All-Steel Equipment Inc. 
School Furniture 231 


Aluminum Company of America 








Aluminum Panels & Window 
System wer 4 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Inc. 
Kitchen Equipment 125 





American Desk Mfg. Compan y~ € 

School Furniture........... facing page 33 
American Gas Association 

Gas Cooking Equipment 

Spee nkescDiedoesiimeabiedel following page 112 

American Optical Company 

pe FREER eee 108 
American Seating Ganpeny 

School Si Seating big eed ollowing page 128 
Americana Corporation 

Reference Books 40 


Arlington Seating Compan 
col Santi ing pany 101 








Armstrong Cork pee 

Acoustical Material ..........-..c0rr-- 149 
Associated Products Inc. 

Commercial Cooking Equipment......190 
Automatic Electric Sales Corp. 

Telephone System ..............-ere- 167 





Key Page 
264 Barber-Colman Compan 

Temperature Control ..............--ssesese 172 
265 Barber-Colman Company 

Wardrobe-doors 173 
266 Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 

Projector 160 





267 Bay West Paper Com 
Paper Towels and Digpenser.. il 128 


268 Paster Com — Ewe 
ool 
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269 Beckley-Card Cane 

Cinrecns Company haiatmeclacsiagiis a 
270 Bell & Howell Compan 

Projector ad 16 
271 Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive 

Air Brake Co. 

Air Brakes 119 
272 Beseler Company, Charles 

Projector facing page 145 
273 Bolta Products Division 

Trays Cover 2 
274 Boonton Molding Company 

Dinnerware 114 
275 Bradley Washfountain Company 

Shower Units 186 
276 Breuer Electric Mfg. Compan 

Floor Maintenance ........... ul sintainedeaiiieeal Oe 


277 Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 





School a ae 28, 29 
278 Burke Compan 

Funan & eines aiteetilbenmiabaiaanane 
279 Burroughs Corporation 

Accounting Machine .............c.s0s0+- 232 


Key Page 


280 Celotex Cospereien 
Acoustical Materials ..............-..-177 
211 


281 Chevrolet Division 
School Bus 





282 Clarin Mfg. Compan 

School Seating . 133 

283 cay bg mrad Co., Inc. 
‘Ss 








226 
284 Conn, 1 oe Cc. G. 
ed Emstraments ceccccsesccernreeeereeeened 69 
285 Conseweld ation 
Paneling 131 





286 Continents Steel Corporation 
ire Fence 166 


287 Corning Glass Works 
Dinnerware 

















229 
288 Cram Com , Inc., George F. 
Visual’ Teachin SS a iicteaosaclee 
289 Cyclone Fence Dept. 
——s Dept. & Wire Div. U.S. 
Wire Fence 183 
290 Day Pete htin: 
tot ei «= stage sihnisbbatheesdinicsiineteebatintes Gan 
291 ae Flag Com: . Inc. 
wn 136 
292 Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Paint 219 
293 Diamond — Feces Corporation 
Industrial T: eae’. RES SU REARS | 


294 Dixie Cup Com 
Pa 52 Fate. Bs atic 126, 127 
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5, information on products and serv- 
ices advertised in this issue or de- 
scribed in the “What's New” Sec- 
<> tion. See reverse side. 
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Key Page 


296 Dodge Division 
ool Bus Chassis. 155 


297 Dolge Company, C. B. 
Wloor Reaistennnce ciisciitiitaiptpeccie 


298 Dor-O-Matic Division 
Door Controls 192 
Dudley Lock Corporation 
Locks abiee 168 











Du Kane Corporation 

Sound System 208 
Dunham-Bush, Inc. 

Fin-Vector Radiation ........................215 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I. 

Floor Wax 21 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. L. 

Sponge Yarn Mop. 17 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I. 

Drapery Material 
Eastern Machine Products Co. 

Venetian Blind 9 
Eastman Kodak Company 

Projector 105 
Edwards Company, Inc. 

Clock Syolemn 115 
age Div. Aurora Equipment 

ompany 


Lockers 


Fabri-Form Company 
School Tray 
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118 





Fair Play Mfg. Company 

Soorsbourds 
Fenestra Incorporated 

Steel Windows ....................-..150, 151 
Fenestra Incorporated 

Hollow Metal Doors...................152, 153 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 

Encyclopedia 161 
Pinnell System, Inc. 

Floor Maintenance _......cc.---e 97 


Fleetwood Furniture Corapany 
Classroom Furniture: 
following page 32 


Garden City Plating & Mig. Company 
School Lighting 185 


General Floorcraft, Inc. 
Floor Maintenance ........cecaceceeeomneeet dO 


Gold Seal Division, Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc. 
Floors and Walls. 227 
Gongies Keyless Lock Company, C. L. 


208 

















220 





Granco Steel Products Company 
Roof System 210 


Griggs E ment, Inc. 
"School Purniture 213 
Haldeman-Homme Mf 
Folding Table & 113 
Haws Drinking Paucet Company 
Drinking Fountains ......... 178 
Heinz Company, H. J. 
Institutional Food following page 112 
Herrick Refrigerator Company 
Refrigerator 22 
Heyer Corporation 
T Dapliomtor 109 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Lining Template .203 
Holcomb Mfg. Company, J. I. 
Window Cleaner Concentrate......... 14 
Holophane Company, Inc. 
Echool Lighting 
Howe Folding Furniture, Inc. 
Polding Table & Bench Unit. 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 
Pencil Sharpeners ......-....-.-<siers1 60 
Hunter Douglas Aluminum Division 
Audio Visual Blinds 143 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Floor Maintenance 181 
Illinois Engineering Company 
Hoatiog Breton 136 
International Business Machines 
Corporation 
Typewriters 
International Harvester Company 
School Bus Chassis. 
International Molded Plastics, Inc. 
Dinnerware 159 
338 Johns-Manville 
Acoustic Material ........................189 
339 Johnson Service Company 
Temperature Control 20.0... ccncceieee 2 


340 Kawn Com 
Tntoqrated Conatewetion System.34, 35 





























194, 195 





26, 27 








Key Page 
341 Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Company 
Communication Aids .2...ccsciene— 158 
342 Kewanee Industrial Washer Corp. 
Dishwasher...................facing page 113 
343 Kewaunee Mig. Company 
Classroom FPirniture ....-.-eoerd 76 
344 Keyes Fibre Company 


Paper Tableware ......... 23 


345 Klenzade Products, Inc. 
Maintenance Products ..1......-..-...214 


346 Leblond Machine Tool Company, R. K. 
least wl 222 


347 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Window’ Gia. Ieootiieg 2 page 16 


348 Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation 
” oe Pood Service 137 
349 an Enginee: Com 
aed tesa tet 120 
350 McArthur & Sons, Inc., George 
Gym Towels 188 


351 Majestic Wax Com: 
Floor pf Rnen moni wobichjacitiiliaaasine 


352 Medart Products, Inc., Fred 
Basketball Backstops 33 


353 Melflex Products Company 

Step Threads 158 
Midwest Folding Products Sales C: 

Folding Tables o*P* 196 
Minnecpolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Tem e Coutrela. 18, 19 
Mississippi Glass Com y 

Diffusing Gleas_.dollowing page 144 
Mitchell Mfg. Company 

Folding Tables 146 


Monroe Com: 

Folding Tables 123 
Montgomery Mfg. Company 

Progress ASTER 
Moore & Company, Samuel 

School Bus Products 

following page 160 

Mutschler Brothers Company 

Homemakin 


g Classroom aeons 


158 
Natco Corporation 
Structural Tile 205 


National Concrete M Association 
Structural Concrete 12 


National Electrical Manufacturers Assn. 
Electric Range 107 


National G m Com: 
Abonstical | Materiales 2). ....S08 
National Piano Corporation 
Piano 166 
National School Furniture Company 
School Furniture .. i 
National Vulcanized Fibre Conipan 
Wastebaskets z 
































Naden Industries 
Scoreboards 














224 


209 
Norman Products Com 

Heating and Ventilating System....179 
North American Van Lines, Inc. 

Uncrated Shipment Movers_—..........162 


Norton Door Closer Com 
Door Closer sae! 187 


Owens Illinois: Kimble Glass 
oe Company 
Glass Block 138, 139 


e Fence Association 
Pogs vine Fence 144 


Pon are 1a 
ore Raia ee ag 
ree A pcbenccanedl 16, 117 
ess "9 Plate Glass Seite ost 


Potter Fire Escape Compan 
Fire Escape i 


Powers Regulator Company 
Temperature Control 


Powers Regulator Compan 
Foonmaaote Shower 


Rauland-Borg Corporation 
Sound System 





New Castle Products, Inc. 
Folding Doors 























172 





cceialaailpteeamencaibine 


Mey 
190 





Remington Rand Inc. 
Photocopy Equipment ....................145 


Republic Steel Corporation 
Stee! Lockers» 36, 37 





Key 
386 Rilco Laminated Wood 
Laminated Wood Ais ~~ dbase 


ag eo 


388 Rockwell . Com 
i Hiachie shop Bquipment 108 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 


390 Co., Division 
McBee Corp. 4 a 


391 S & S Products Inc. 
392 St. Charles Compan: 

Hi Classroom Equipment 
393 Salvajor Com 

D. Gait” 180 
394 Scott Port-A-F Inc. 

‘stadium, Sects 226 
395 Sexton & » John 

. coumeng. 3 1" 
396 Sheldon Machine Co., Inc. 

Machine Shop Equip t 124 


397 Shwayder Brothers, Inc. 
Institutional Seating ii 


398 Sico Manufacturin Inc. 
Folding Tables and beash Voit. 8 



































408 Tarzian, Inc., Sarkes 

TV Teaching Sysiem......................194 
409 Thonet Industries, I 

Classroom Furniture 160 


410 Tile-Tex Division 
Floor Covering 317 





411 Toastmaster Products Div. of 
ikaw aeens Company 


412 Toledo Scale 
Pies Medio ae 





157 


413 Underwood Corporation 

Typewriter 1s 
414 Universal Bleacher Com 

Bleachers racind 39 
415 Universal Industries Inc. 

Vegetable Peeler 2. ccecseeeeeeneee20 
416 Vellley Metal Products 


um Windows 0.0.1 7S 
417 Victor 
Animatograph Corporation 139 


418 Virco Com 
Classroom Furuiture wot ._198 


419 Vogel-Peterson Com: 
"Coat and Hat Rack* 
420 V 


it Hardware Co., Von Duprin 

















423 W on Steel Com 
ge Ae foci... folowing page 32 
424 Wayne Works, Inc. 
School Bus Body. .........c-ncsmeceeen’S 
425 Weber Costello Compan 
Chalkboards sf 170 
426 Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Water Coolers 163 
427 Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Appliances 134 
428 Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
School Lighting ......---.......cover 3 
429 World Corporation 
or ed Deyors 214 


430 Yale & Towne . Compan 
Locks a - 218 




















New Westinghouse 


luminaires 


A new idea in color lighting 
to accentuate decor in 
offices, stores and schools 


sh scigglend Fas. satis fOr SGC ens ums te Color comes alive with new Westinghouse Carousel 
arn te aaa hdl indie, luminaires — snaps to attention for you in perking 
om with warm friendliness up office morale, sparking merchandise with extra 
sales excitement and appeal. You get the same ani- 
mation in classrooms. 
IN SEA-MIST GREEN $07 specifically em Colored metal side panels and all-metal louvers in 
phasizi a Oa highlighting the new Carousel luminaires diffuse a soft, smooth 
greens and | and adding new dimen wash of light which emphasizes specific colors with- 
<: - Shliialaa ner out repelling others. 

With new Carousel lighting, colors literally sing in 
harmony to create exactly the working and seeing 
atmosphe re you desire and need. 

Carousel luminaires are comfortable to see by — 
equally easy to look at. They take the edge off annoy- 
ing brightness — elimin: ite glare, And their colorful, 
smartly styled appearance adds a subtle touch of 














beauty to any decorating scheme. 

Call your local We stinghouse lighting representative 
for all the colorful details on new C arousel lighting. 
Or, write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Lighting 
Division, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. —_j-04407-A 


you CAN BE SURE... iF ITS 


Westinghouse’ 




















Your Guide to the Best 
in Aluminum Value 


INSULATED, 
TEXTURED 


aluminum panels 


APPLIED IN NEW SCHOOL DESIGN 


Offer beauty and practical advantages at 


competitive cost 


Whitehall Junior High School, near Pittsburgh, 
strikes a new and fresh note in contemporary school design. 


Its sparkling beauty comes from broad bands of textured alumi- 
num encircling the building at ground level and between floors. 
The effect is enhanced by an aluminum window wall system. 


From the practical viewpoint, the use of preassembled aluminum 
panels and window system hastened construction and reduced 
costs. The insulated panels have a heat transmission factor 

of only .11 to keep the building cooler in summer and reduce 
heating costs. And, of course, there is virtually no maintenance 
to such a wall system. Costs were competitive with masonry. 


Flat textured aluminum panels offer a wide range 

of design possibilities to the school officials seeking fresh 
and exciting ideas for new buildings. 

Alcoa has had a great deal of experience in working with 
architects to find practical, beautiful and economical 
ways to apply aluminum in school construction. 

We'll gladly cooperate with school boards and their architects, 
For aluminum details on Whitehall School, write for 
Architectural Achievements 100-15. Consult your nearby 
Alcoa sales office. Aluminum Company of America, 
1884-E Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Owner: Baldwin Township School District Authority 
Architect: Altenhof and Bown, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Contractor: Brownsville Construction Co., Brownsville, Pa. 


Subcontractors (Aluminum): H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The William Bayley Co., Springfield, Ohio 


s¢y_. THE ALCOA HOUR 
~~) TELEVISION S FINEST LIVE DRAMA 
ALTERNATE SUNDAY EVENINGS 








